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Page 3, line U^fir ^< Arsiletum," read Argiletiu. 

9, 10 and IK ^ «« the jdemons of hatred and revenge," 
read fne hatred and revenue of man. 

10, 9, of note, fir << when,*' read and when. 

— , —, ...^ jbr <' still asserting his innocence," read still 
continiled to assert his innooenoei 

43, IS, fir ^' Tn^an,'* read Trojan. 

63, 2^ fir «' tempe," read Tempo. 

56, l%fir «« to build," read to have bnflt. 

60, 18,^ «^ though," read thought 

70, 5 and 6, fir *^ charitableness," read chariness. 

87, 8 firom bottom, /br ^' erer had a," read had no. 

96, 1 of last noUjfir ^^ Sepulera," read Sepulcra. 

192, 11, /br^' a small scale," read the small scale. 
121 , 6 nom bottom,^ '^ iMgnarole," read bagnaruole. 

— y 5 ftmn bottom, ^r ^^ Cavabra," read Cavacra. 

190, 6 from bottom, /br '' Marianus," read Marians. 

241, 5, fir <^ Capitiil," read CapitoL 

269, 3, of note, fir '« paints," read pains. 

282 , ^ i/^ " could," read can. 

297, 12 irom bottom,^ ^^ slop," read slope. 
311 , 6 from bottom, end of the line,/^ ** ," read ; 

— — , 5 §tmn bottom, after God ; fir ^' ;" read , 

321 , 19 and 20, fir ^^ Campagne," read Campagna. 

337, last line, /&r *' deed," read deep. 

338, 5jfir (( palin," read pahn. 
34 1 , Ay fir ^^ these," reoJ those. 

345, 2, of note, fir " venti quattio or," read venti quattro 

ore. 
350, 1st line afler the verses, ./br '' Amina," r£a«2 Anima. 
359, 11 from bottom,^ *'^ all saints," read aU the saints. 
368, 7, of note,^ *^ him," r««i have. 

370, 9, fir ^^ it is the plurality," read it is in the plurality. 

383, 3 from bottom, /ir <' form," read fame. 

390, 5, /or <« these,*'^ rau2 their. 

421, 9yfir '^ beards ; it," read beards. It 

426, 4, jlS>r " Chrysus," read Chrvseis. 

-— , 12,^ ^' poet describes her," read poet, who describes 

her. 
429, 2,^ ^' procure," rfa<l preserve. 

— , 2, of note 1st, /br «« Maffio," r<»ui Maffei. 

440, 3,ybr ^' CtesUss Polyditis,^' read Ctesilaiis Polycletes. 

488, My fir ^' are.now to be seen," read are all that are now 

to be seen. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

AlttlKKT ^BMPL£8^— TEliPLB 09 HBTV-^ROHAKT 
DAUGUTEft-^TEMPLE OF JAfftJS — ^TEMPLE OF 
BELLONA^— tEMPLE Of MAllS-^— 0BACL£8^^PA-» 
GAlff PUIESTS — BITES, &C. 

I THondHT I had dcme \^ith teta{)Ies, but th<ere 
» one, tbough only a name, that I cannot pass over 
wholly unnoticed. It is the Temple of Piety, efect-^ 
ed by OBntnand of the Roman Seiiati^, in honour of 
the daughter who sav^ thiEi life of her fathet* whed 
condemned to perish of hunger, by hulrfting him 
from her bosom. 

It was in thie prisons of the Itecetnviri, in the 
ancient Forum OlUoriunij that thi^ beautiful anfd 
affecting trait of filial piet]^ happed^. The prison 
was destroyed ; the commemorative Temple sacred 
to Filial Piety was erected upon itd isite ; and upon 
the ruins of that temple the Church of S. Nicola in 
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Carcere i^ said to be built. In that church you are 
made to look down, through an aperture in the pave- 
ment at one end of it, into a dungeon, in which you 
indistinctly descry, by the light of torches, three 
different columns, in three different places, which, 
you are told, are remains of three different temples, 
that all stood on this spot, (in the breadth of the 
church.) Two of these columns are Ionic, and one 
Doric ; all are of stone. Of course they shew you 
which column was the Temple of Piety ; but if you 
ask how they knew it, they will, marvel much at 
your inquisitiveness. 

I could have wished to have lent myself to the 
delusion ; to have believed that I stood upon the 
spot, and saw the vestiges of the building oonsecra* 
ted to Filial Piety ; but it would not do. Pliny,* 
who relates the story, also mentions, that the tem- 
ple was destroyed to make way for the Theatre of 
Marcellus ; therefore^ it is impossible that any trace 
can. now remain of what was removed before his 
time.; . 

\ According to Pliny^s narration, it was an aged 
woman whose life was sustained by the piety of her 
child;. and. thus the maternal bosom, which had 
reared her in infancy, drew its nourishment from 
hets.in.the close of life. The daughter was the 
nurse, of the mother. . 

f Yet both in popular tradition and in painting, 
the Cariia Romana is always represented to have 
been a father nursed by his child ; but probably 

 Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. vii. c. 36. 
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she has been confouiided by coDsmon fam^ with the 
Grerian Daughter, who by a similar act saived her 
father^s life. 

In the Forum OUtoriumj besides this Temple of 
Piety, the Temple of Hope, of Juno Sospita,* and 
a great many more, there was a Temple to Janus, 
originally built by Caius Duillius, the first Roman 
who ever obtained a naval triumph, and rebuilt by 
Tiberius.-f* This must not be confounded with the 
ancient Temple of Janus, built by Numa forty 
years after the foundation of the city, at the ex- 
tremity of the street called Argiletum,| the doors of 
which were always open in war and shut in peace.§ 



* lAvj, Dec. iii. lib. xxxiv. c 52. 

"f Tadtns^ Ann. lib. ii. c. 41. 

X Ad infimvm Argiletum, lArj, lib. i. c 8.—- Serritts also 
(^n. LviL y. 607.) states, that Noma's Temple of Janus was 
at the end of the Argiletiis, cmdnear the Theatre ofMarcellus, 
and that it was considered as two temples, from both faces of 
Janus being worshipped. — Ovid says, (Fasti^ lib. i. y. 263, 
264.) '^ Templ& Jamjuricta foris." It is obvious, then, tbat 
the ancient Temple of Janus was not in, but near to the 
Forum. Yet Mr Nibby affirms, (Foro Romano, p. 170,) in 
defiance of liyy, Tacitus, Ovid, and Servius, who distinctly 
prove the existence of two Temples of Janus, neither of which 
were in the Roman Forum, tbat a little bronze edicola, large 
enough to contain the double-faced statue of Janus, which in 
the time of Procopius stood in the Roman Forum, and which 
is never.mentioned till the sixth century of the Christian era^ 
was the Temple built by Numa, and the only Temple of Janus 
in Rome ! 

§ Livy, lib. i. c. 19. It is probable that the gates of every 
Temple of Janus were shut in peace ; but when that raiio^ 
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But to go through the long catalogue of va« 
nished temples that once adorned Rome, would 
indeed be an endless and unprofitable task. There 
are perhaps a few, so memorable from their fame in 
history, that their very sites are worth pointing out^ 
although not a stone of them remains. Of these the 
most remarkable is the Temple of Bellona, in the 
Circus Flaminius, which stood anciently without 
the Flaminian gate, although its site is now cover- 
ed with the most populous part of Modem Rome. 
Here the Senate convened to meet the victorious 
consuls who demanded the honour of a triumph^ 
and decide upon their claims. Here foreign ambasK 
sadors were received from states at war with the 
Romans ;* and from the Columna BeUica in frcmt 
of this temple, the consul threw the arrow of war 
towards that country against which hostilities were 
proclaimed. 

The priests of Bellona, like the modern frantic 
Dervishes of the East, threw themselves into all 
sorts of contortions, cutting themselves with knives, 
howling, foaming at the mouth, and falling into fits 
of frenzy. They were called Fanatici;^ and the 



event occurred^ it is of the ancient Temple of Janus alone^ 
that the Roman historians speak. Suet. Aug. 22. ^^ Templum 
Jani ter clausit*' ' Livy, lib, i. c. 8. 

* A Temple of Apollo without the city was also occasionally 
used for this purpose. 

* t Hie priests of Baal seem to have resembled these ancient 
and modern fanatics of the Western and Eastern worlds — the 
pnests of Bellona^ and the Dervishes ; for we are told in the 
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broken wordd they uttered in their transports pass- 
ed for oracles of the Ooddess. 

Talking of oracles, which we were doing not long 
ago with one of the most celebrated Roman antiqua- 
ries of the day, I was surprised to find, that he treat- 
ed with most unmeasured scorn, the belief that 
there ever were any oracles at Rome or the neigh- 
bourhood, or indeed in any part of Italy ; and as- 
serted that they were exclusively confined to Greece. 
I should never have doubted his doctrine, had I not 
happened to remember that Suetonius, (which I 
had just been reading,) mentions the circumstance 
of Domitian*s consulting the Oracle of Fortune at 
Praeneste ; and that the same author relates, that 
Tiberius attempted to suppress all the oracles in 
the neighbourhood of the city, but was terrified 
from his purpose by the manifestations of divine dis- 
pleasure in the Oracles of Fraeneste. I might have 
remembered, too, that the Vatican was the seat of 
an oj^qle,"!- and that in many of the poets there are 
a thousand other proofs of oracles besides; but these 
are sufficient, and abundantly prove that my friend 
the antiquary was no great oracle himself. 

As the Temple of Bellona stood without the 
northern gate (the Porta Flaminia)^ that of Mars 



Bible^ '^ they leaped upon the altar and cried aloud^ and cut 
themselves after their manner with knives and lancets^ till 
the blood gashed out upon them." It is curious to remark 
the same tricks and cheats^ in countries^ ages^ and rehgions^ 
80 widely different, 
t Gell. xvi. 17. 
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was without the southern gate <^ the city (the Porta 
Capena,)* Thus Rome, on ^ther approocbi, was 
guarded by the masculine or feminine deity of war; 
and the ambassador of the state which might medi- 
tate, or the enemy which might advance to commit 
hostilities, was taught to dread the vengeance of 
the martial gods, and the martial people they pro- 
tected, ; : 

.' A procession of the Roman Knights on horse* 
back annually took place, from this Temple to the 
Capitol, on the 15th of July, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux, who fought for the Romans on that 
day at the battle of Lake Regillus. 

The priests of Mars were scarcely more tranquil 
than those of Bellpna. They were named Sdlii^ 
from their dancing or leaping; and on the 1st of 
March used to go through the streets of Rome in 



* There is a tradition^ that the litde Church of Domine 
quo Fadis, sometimes called Santa Maria delle Palme, stands 
on the site of the Temple of Mars, (extra tnuros,) and r^ 
ceiyed that name fi^m a grove of palm-trees which are sup- 
posed to have surrounded it. But it was in memory of the 
Christian, not the Pagan palms, that the church received its 
title. An inscription found in the Vigna Nart, (and report- 
ed by Venuti,) is supposed to prove that the Temple of Mars 
stood there, because that temple is thought to have been ex- 
actly a mile from the ancient Porta Capena, (which was be- 
tween the little Churches of S. Nereo and S. Cesareo,) and 
because the ancient mile-stone on the Via Appia, marked No. 
1, now on the balustrade of the Piazza of the Capitol, was 
found in the same vineyard. I should have looked for that 
temple nearer to Rome. 
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a sort of Pyrrhic dance, bearing the Ancitta, or 
twelve sacred shields, one of whicih belonged to the 
god, and fell from heaven^* and the rest were made 
in imitEition of it, lest so invaluable a treasure should 
be stolen. i • . . 

The rites of religion among the ancients, it must 
be owned, were sufficiently obstreperous ; wliether 
we look, to these already named, to the licentkius 
orgies of Bacchus, the wild feats of the LupercdKd^ 
or the horrible din with which, at the festivals of 
Cybele, the Corybantes renewed and commemora^ 
ted that sacred uproar that saved the iiifant Jupiter 
from being devoured by his father ; f we shall find 
that noise constituted their essence. ^ ' 

It would be well if this were all. Paganism has 
been called a mild and cheerful, if not a pure and 
moral faith ; yet were its rites' stained with blood, 
and not the blood of brutes only, but of men. To 
Mania, the mother of the Lares, \ boys were annual^ 
ly offered up; and though this horrible rite was 
abolished by Junius Brutus, it would appear, that 
human victims were habitually sacrificed, evenUt a 



* Flutarcb's Life of Numa Pompilius. 
. 1 1 need hardly observe^ that> like most of the Pagan fic- 
tions^ this is allegorical ; that Saturn devouring his children 
only typifies time swallowing up years. • 

X The Lares and the Penates are often confounded toge.* 
ther'as the same household gods^ though essentially different. 
The latter were of divine, the former of human origin. The 
latter were worshipped in the most retired and innermost 
parts of the house; the former, which were the spirits of 
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far later period, ^ aft we have already se^n they oc- 
^asipn^lly w^r^. f 

Chnstiamty 1$ the only religion (for Mohamet^ 
ism 18 but a pkgiarisQi frpm it) that is, or ever has 
been^ free from this foul stain, and that does not 
ei^orce the crime of murder a9 a religious duty ; a 
proof in itself sufficient pf its divine origin, and not 
IpBS strong, than.thiit it is the only religion that 
announces one God. 

V {t may afford a useful lesson to the proud pre- 
.^.umption of Jiuman reaspn, to see man, whetho: 
jeft to the uptutored dictates of his own mind, or 
|pp^gl)tene4 by the ^ost refined philosophy, alike 
seeking to win the favour of the gods or avert their 
vengeance, by spilling the blood of his fellow-crea- 
tfires. When we behold religious murders extend- 
ing through times and nations the most remote,-^ 
from the philosophic Romans, the luxurious Car- 
thaginians, the British Druids and the Eastern 
idi^ters, to the tirnid Hindoos, the savage Amen- 
pm In^ian^, the brutal Africans, and the social 
^QUthr^ea: Islanders,— rwq may indeed bless that 
divine faith, which not only opened to men the gates 
^ heaven, but would, if its divine precepts were 
followed, make a heaven of earth. 



their ancestors^ were ^et out in public view« and guarded the 
.domestic hearth. 

There were public Penates and public L^res^ to which lit»- 
.de TeJXkples, or Edicolw, were erected by the way sides^ and 
worshipped by the parsing traveller. 

* Macrobius^ Sat. i. 7. t Vide Letter xxi. 
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HuflaaQ sacrifipea to the gods irere not of kmg 
continuance, nor of frequent occurrence at Rome ; 
but even during her brightest days they were in- 
Qes8axk\ly offered yp to men. I need not resort to 
the bloody annals of empire : the carnage of Manus 
and of Syll% wd even pf the hypocritii^lly humane 
Augustus, are dreadful and incontestible proofs, 
that while one or two victims were thought ade- 
quate to projntiate the wrath of offended deities^ 
diousands were insufficient to appease the demons of 
hatred and revenge.* 

Even the sacred fanes bf religion, and the holy 
altars of the gods, were the scene, and sometimes 
the pretext, of the wrath and cruelty of man. It 
.wa3 in the Temple of Bellons^ that Sylla assembled 
the Senate, and coolly harangued them, while the 
dying cries of six thousand of his unfortunate vic- 
tims, slaughtered by his command in the adjoining 
Circus !Flaminius, rang in their ears. As if this 
were not sufficient to glut his vengeance, this mon- 
ster massacred twelve thousand more at Frffineste.f 
Augustus caused three hundred, or, according to 
other accounts, four hundred I Roman Senators 
and Knights to be slain before the altar of Julius 
Caesar, on the ides of March. Yet even the atro- 
cious massacre of this niultitude of brave men, 
whose only crime was that of having borne arms in 



* Virgil notices the slaughter of the captives of war at the 
funeral pile of Pallas^ as a matter of course. Mn. lib. xi. v. 
81. 

t Plutarch— Life of SyUa. 

X Suetonius — Life of Augustus^ l&. Dion. 
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their country^s cause^ did not stiun his memory with 
more infamy than the treacherous and inhuman 
murder of one— the best and greatest of the Ro- 
mans — ^the glory of that, and the light of every suc- 
ceeding age, the source of his own power, the dupei 
of his false professions, and the victim of his base 
ingratitude. 

I know not how the memory of that man has 
escaped execration, who murdered Cicero to pro- 
pitiate Antony.* 



* The crimes of Augustas seem to be forgotten by posteri- 
ty. Saetonius relates^ (27) that ** when the two other Trium- 
Tirs implored him to shew mercy to the proscribed^ he stem- 
ly declared no pardon should be given. Seeing a knight sub- 
scribe a paper in his presence^ he suspected him of eyildesigDS> 
and ordered him to be stabbed before his eyes. He conceived 
a similar suspicion against GalHus, a Praetor, who came to 
wait upon him, and commanded him to be put to the torture ; 
when the unfortunate man still asserting his innocence, he 
plucked out his eyes with his own hands, and then caused 
him to be killed. (15) He murdered many of his prisoners 
taken in battle in cold blood. (13) He ordered a father and 
son, taken prisoners at Fhilippi, to draw lots which should die, 
or else fight till one was slain. The father offered his life to 
saye his son ;— Augustus ordered him to be murdered, — and 
at the same moment the son killed himself. He sent the head 
of Brutus from Fhilippi to be thrown at the base of Cesar's 
statue." With what title ought the character of that man 
to be stamped, against whom history records such deeds as 
these.^ 
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LETTER XXV. 



THE CIRCUS, AND CIRCUS GAMES. 



The most ancient, and indeed the only sports 
that were legalized in Rome during the period of 
the republic, were the Circus Games, which are by 
some supposed to be of Etruscan,* by others of 
Greek origin. But the Greeks had no Circuses. 
The HippodromuSf in which thdir chariot races 
were run at the Olympic Games, differed from the 
Circus both in form and plan,-f* and approached 
more to the nature of a race course. The Stcu- 
dniniyl which was used for foot races, wrestlings and 
other athletic sports, was never the scene of cha- 
riot races, had no spiruiy and was oval at both ends, 
whereas the Circus of the Romans was divided lon- 
gitudinally by the spina, and was square at the end 
from which the cars started, «nd oval at the other^ 



* Horse races^ according to Livy> were introduced from 
ThuriutD^ a part of Lucauia. - Livy^ lib. i. c. 35. 
t Vide the description in Pausanias^ book vi. c. 20.— -9i» 
:|; Pausanias^ book i. c. 19. 
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Though Romulus gave the games in honour of 
Neptune, which the Sabines attended, on the ate 
of what was afterwards the Circus Maximus, the 
building itself was not erected till the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. During the progress of the re- 
public, it was rebuilt, and frequently enlarged, and 
always merited its name, for it always continued to 
be the greatest. 

In the time of Julius Caesar, it was capable of 
containing 150,000 spectators;* in the time of 
Trajan, (according to Pliny) it held 950,000 ; and 
after it was enlarged by Constautine the Great, it 
is reported, by Valentinian, to have been filled by 
860,000.t 

During the reigns of the kings, the Circus Maxi- 
mus was the only Circus in Rome ; but in republi- 
can times there were several. 

The Circus Flaminius was built, A. U. 588, by 
C« Flaminius, when Censor ;| the same who after- 
wards fell in tlie disastrous battle of Thrasymenus, 
It stood in the Campus Martius, and without the 
ancient Flaminian Gate. Not a vestige of it re- 
mains; but its site is marked by the Palazzo Mattel, 
and the surrounding streets. 

Plays and dramatic entertainments were repre- 
sented in this Circus,§ on the dedication of the 



- * Dionysius Halicamassus. 

. . t It seems to have been enlarged by adding additional rows 

of seats in its height or depths so that the figure was not 

cb^nged. 

X Livy. OmienU of lib. xx. The Via Flaminia is aluo 
there recorded to have been made by C. Flaminius. 

§ Livy, lib. xl. c. 51. 
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Temples of Juno arid Diana, an i^muaement for 
which sudi a building seems to be but ill calculated. 

It is said, that in the court of the Cony^it of 
San Nicola Cesarini^ are suU some remains of a 
small temple, one of the many which stood in thia 
Circus ; but the monks, of course, will not admit 
females, so that I have never seen it ; and, by all 
accounts, the loss is not very great. 

The fflte of the Circus Jgonalis is now believed 
to be occupied by the Piazza Navona, which still 
{>reserves its ancient form. The Agonal Games, 
which were celebrated here, were unquesdonably 
oi high antiquity, and are even said to have been 
instituted by Numa Pompilius. The date of the 
erection of this Circus is obscure, but it iliust have 
been ancient, for we find it mentioned by Liry*^ at 
an early period of the republic. 

The Circus of Elora was atuated between the 
Esquiline and Yiminal Hills ; and it has been said, 
upon sup{k>sition, to have stood where the Piazza 
Barbarini now is ; but its exact site is unknown^ 

Fl6ra was a favourite goddess among the Bxu 
maos, and all the people of Etruscan origin ; bat 
she was completely slighted by the Greeks, unless 
we. suppose her to be identical with their Chloris. 

The Floralia^ or Games of Flora, were exhibit- 
ed every spring, originally on the last days of 
April, and afterwards on the 1st of May. The fes- 
tival, still observed on that day among the com- 
mon people of Rome, in the fields and turfy banks, 
" pranked with early flowers,'' in the neighbour- 

* Livy, lib. xxx. c. 38, mentions that the Circus Agonalis 
was inundatal by the Tiber. 
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hood of the city, and particularly at the Grotto of 
the Nymph Egeria, as well as the English custom 
of dancing round the May-pole, and even the sports 
practised later in the month, at the Christian feast 
of Whitsuntide, all seem to be vestiges of the games 
of Flora. The licentiousness of those amusements, 
indeed, are now abolished. Maidens still run races 
for ribands or smocks ; but naked females no longra: 
run courses before assembled thousands, as in the 
virtuous days of the Roman republic. 

We learn, indeed, that these, and many other of 
the gross and infamous exhibitions practised at 
these games, were suppressed, from respect to the 
virtue of Cato, who was once present at them,* and 
it is said they were never afterwards revived. Rope* 
dancing was also a common amusement ; and it ap> 
pears that one species of it was introduced at these 
shows, of whidi we have no rcanains —that of ele- 
phants dancing on r(q3es.-f* 

The Circus of Sallust was built in the age of 
Augustus. The Circus of Nero (begun by Caligula, 
and finiidied by Nero,) was built on the ground now 
occupied by Uie Sacristy and Church of St Peter. 
It was originally intended as a private theatre 
where Nero might amuse himself in running cfaa- 
liot races with his favourites, but he soon invited 
the populace to witness his dexterity, and became a 
common competitor for the prizes.^ After the 
conflagration of Rome, he found a new amuse* 

• Sen. fip. 37. 

t It was ** a new kind of spectacle/ bronght into fashion 
byGalba. Suet. Galba. 
X Tadtus^ Ann. 14. 
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meat in torturing the Christians to death in this 
Circus, and in the gardens which surrounded it, 
under the pretence that they were the incendiaries— 
'^ nailii^ them alive to crosses^ exposing them to 
be devoured by furious dogs, or wrapped in com- 
bustible' garments, and set on fire like torches, to 
illuminate die nigbt^* 

Tlie iSrbus of. Hadrian, was behind his Mauso^ 
leum, and the Circus of Helidgabalus was near the 
Church of Santa Croce, in Gierusalemme. • 

But 1^ /these remain only in name. Not one 
stone stands upon anoth^. Paul III. that univer* 
&1 destroyer of antiquities, removed the last re* 
mains of the Circus Maximus, a building. which 
had stoodthrough the Begal, the Republican, the 
Imperial, imd the Gothic governments of Rome, 
and W^s.fmaUyjlemolished only in the Papal* Not- 
witb$tajadifig its de6trjactk>n,4iowever, the^orm and 
parts of: l^e.Circua Maximus (as well as of every 
other aifcii^nt Circus) are so accurately preserved in 
bas^r^ef% medals, &c. and so fuUy verified by the 
nearly' p^^ect remains of one upon the Via Appia, 
that I Jha^ no hdtatation in sending you a complete 
plan:.of it) drawn by one of the Roman antiquaries, 
which^ with the exception of the Euripus^ or Canal, 
may serve as a. tolerably correct representation of 
every ancient Circus, since they differed only in 
magnitude, not in plan. 

As the Games of the Circus were sacred to the 
gods, altars and temples of various deities were 
erected in and around every Circus ;x and mention 

* Tadtus^ Ann. lib. xv. c. 44. 
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of a remarkable number of these in the CiimiB 
MaximUB is incidentally made by the Roman la&^ 
torians. 

A temple was erected here to Venus, by the fines 
imposed on the Roman ladies who were convicUd 
of adultery ;* and certainly the source of the fund 
for building it, gives one no very exalted idea of the 
virtue of the Roman matrons-— even in the republi- 
can times; any more than the law found necessary in 
the first »a of the Empire, << that no wife or daugh- 
ter of a Roman Knight, should prostitute herself 
for money rf Besides this temple of Venus, thef^ 
was a temple to Bacchus, Cei^s, and Proserpine,}- 
another to Flora,{| another to Hercules, and set^ral 
others, all of which stood near the Circus Mdximus, 
together with the colossal statue of Apollo brought 
from Carthage .§ The SaceUum of the Sunr, the 
Altar of Youth, and the images, altars, and Sacetta 
of a variety of deities, were erected on the Spinay 
(see the plan, BB.) or Icmg tuurow lidg^ round 
which the cars ran, and which divided the atema of 
the Circus id its breadth into two piirts. It was 
crowned with tWo Egyptian Obelises, (D. E) the 
first of which was placled there by Augustus, the 
last by Cbnstans tl. 

At one of th& two Metce^ {CC.) which stood itx^ 
lated at the extremities of the Spina, was this buried 



• Livy, lib. x. c. 31. 

t Tadtns; Aim. lib. iL & 85* 

X Tadtns^ Ann. lib. ii. c 49. 

II Tac. lib. ii. c. 4D. Livy, lib. xxxvi. c. 36. 

§ Plutarch's Life of Romulus. 
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skar m£ l^mvavM doty, ^o^ Mfaofditfg'CD «oine 
amsanai^ wks die equectttiin ^N«|)tiiqi^ in >wfa6te 
hoBoar the ganuw ineregi^vsn^ an^, 'lo~iothe#s» the 
God ef Ccnvisets, &[ Secvdcy^ ^6 iasj^t^ Bonitt* 
las vkti thsfpitjeel^bf iMiTifibg^o^^ SdUne wo^* 
men ^t their ficit edtehncbn j Ami irbofie akiilr i»t^ 
in a darkispot, cD^ered «p wilii eftrth^ end was otiify 
im^veted when the fxrepaHit^Fy saoiriiees v^ete to 
be dffi^red, m'tolcisa timt «»al)ids ^^ottld be eecf^t 
and hiSdei]^ Tl^a^l^^ ^^ ib everj Circus; At 
the odiH' Jfi^^ lifl' die €iro^^ stood th^ 

Akar 0f • Muipdaf the Gcjddesir of i Sloth ; ead'pit>- 
hsSAy-thmJdiktf ^wv^lld tliis>val% the name of Vol 
MgkiSi or Mut^otu, ^vphtch it^}ecu»s'{o Ahii dfty, al- 
dieogfa odieraccouMB^ i|ay that^ demed it £rom a 
myrtle tse^ sacred to Vencis. The site and environs 
i^the Circus Maximuid are ^11 caiied Circkt hy the 
people of Rome. 

if it was the first place where games were cele- 
bfttted in Rome, it was also Iheiast. So Me as the 
di^eof the fifth century, it was filled, for the last 
tinie, with Christian spectators,^ who seem slowly 
and reluctantly to have abandoned these darling 
pleasures, the inhumanity of which was condemned 
by the spirit of theii* faith. 

It is a mistake to suppose that die sports of the 



— *■!- 



* About the year 495, immediately after wtuch. the Cjreus 
Gaines were finally abolished. Barpnius Anaal^ Ecclesias. 
(an authority I have never cqosultecl) is quoted i^ verification 
of the fact. 
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Circus were confined to chariot races. Horse and 
foot races, fights of gladiators,* wrestling, baxiDg 
(with the csBStus) leaping, and all sorts of active ex- 
ercises, were exhibited here. Naval courses and 
games were celebrated in the close of the republic, 
in the EuripuSjSL canal sixteen feet in breadth, with 
which Julius. Caesar surrounded the Circus Maxi- 
mus ; and thirty-six crocodiles were shown by Au- 
gustus to the eyes of the wondering Romans, after 
his triumphant return frcHn Egypt-f* Combats of 
wild beasts were held in the Circus Maximus be- 
fore the beginning and before the end of the Em- 
pire ; in the days of Julius Csssar^ and Carinus.|| 

This last prodigal and luxurious Emperor sur- 
passed, in the pomp and splendour of the games 
and spectacles he exhibited, all who had gone be- 
fore him. The care. of his predecessor, Probus, had 
transformed the Circus into an artificial forest, filL 
ed with large trees transplanted by the roots ; and 
its shades were successively tenanted by hundreds 
of the white-plumed ostrich, the stag, the elk, the 
zebra, the cameleopard, and the majestic elephant ; 



* Combats of gladiators were first exhibited in Rome A.D. 
490.— (Vide Val. Max. ii. 4. 7.) They were then, and conti- 
nued to be long afterwards^ exhibited as funeral games oidy, 
perhaps to appease the manes of .the dead^ instead of the ori- 
ginal horrible rite of sacrificing human beings. — Virg. Mn . 
X. 518. and xi. 81^ 83. 

t Dio. Cassius^ p. 781. 

X Suetonius^ Life of Cssar, 11. 

II Decline and Fall^ vol. ii. pp. 83, 84, 85. 
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together with the hitherta^unseen forms of the bul- 
ky rhinoceros, and the hippc^x»tamus of the Nile* 
The roar of Indian tigers and African hyenas re- 
sounded through the glade; the spotted leopard 
roamed at large ; and hundreds of Numidian lions, 
transported from their burning deserts, and bears 
brought from their polar snows, w^e assemble 
and daughtered* in this ample arena. 

In the IcHig intervening period of the Empire 
that had elapsed between Caesar. and Carinus, the 
combats of gladiators and wild beasts had gene- 
rally been given in the amphitheatre ;-f* and chariot 
races, the proper Circus games, alone iexhibited 
here. 

These sacred games in honour of the gods, were 
annually given in the month of August, j: under the 
direction, and generally at the expenoe ci the JB- 
diles, who frequently ruined themselves with the 
magnificence of these shows. Caesar was obliged to 
sell his Tiburtine Villa to assist in defraying the 



* Decline and Fall^ voL ii. pp. 84^ 85. 

t The well-known and affecting incident of Androdes and 
the Iion> is^ however^ said to have taken pkce in the Circos 
Maximus. — Vide Aull. Gell. Noct. Att. 7. 

i The Consoalia^ Ludi Consuales, or games sacred to Con- 
Kos, the god whose hidden altar was in every drcus^ took 
place in August. The Ludi Magni, sacred to the great gods^ 
were celehrated in September. The Secular games were giv^ 
only once in a century^ and not regularly even then. They 
were for the safety of the Empire, and were in honour of 
ApoUo and Diana. 
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«ttomious expense of the gmnes he gave during his 
^Bdilediip; Attd when he set off on the expe£tMm 
krt<> 9p$iDj he was, by $Uk enonnous sum, worse 
than nothing.* He exhiUted a fight of gladiators 
•in tfach numbers as to ft^ten the Senator8.-f- Yet 
all tiie enst he layidied upon ^lese games, scarcely 
•eompensated for the umln-age he gave to the people 
by employing himself in writing in his taUets du- 
ns^ their repres^tation. Ca9sar well understood 
tte value of time, but here forgot that pcdicy de- 
manded its saerifica 

At a ti«ry ^ffenmt period, when, after csrossing 
i^ Rubicon, he enteied by fcxrce the cnty which he 
had won the right to enter five times in triumph, he 
exhibited games which might be called the funeral 
games of the liberties of Rome-^^the i^leodour of 
which was so great, that in the ardour of the people 
to see them, a crowd of plebeians, and two senators. 
Were killed in the press. At tbat time, two sena- 
tors publicly exhiUted themselves as gladiators ; j: 
and, in more degenerate times, even women of rank 
fought like common gladiators in the amphitheatre. || 



^ l^ltitikreVs life of Julius Cesar. And yet> during bis 
first consulship, he had stolen SOOOlb. Weight of gold out of 
lh& Caphdl, and ^koed ft with tlie same quantity of gilt 
1>r^t88.^^^^etomus, X Ctesar, 54. 

t Suetonius, J. Caesar, lo. 

% Tacitus Ann. xv. 33. 

\\ Suetonius. (Domit. 4) Women fbught as gladiators, 
and virginB rail races in the Stadium. Even Augustus made 
Roman Knights act upon the stage, and fight as gladiators, 
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. Pjrevious to tbe games, the (prsnd procession of 
the images of the gods,, drawo in the Themai or 
sacred car, took place ; and in later tim^s, tha sU« 
toes of the Emperors were bcHrne along with them. 
TIk cavalcade of the chariots and.horsas destined! 
for the sports, formed the Pompa Cireefms^ saicred 
to Apollo. ., . 

The signal foe commencing the games was given 
by the Emperor. H is related^ that onc^ when, the 
people were extremely dbmoorous from the delay, 
NetOf who was stable, hastily threw, his napkin 
out of the balcony of the Imperiid Paliioe, into th^ 
Circus bdow, and that it afterwairds became the 
established signal ; mUtere rnappam was the woid^ 
It strikes me, however, that the allusions to thisi 
signal and phrase occur in the classics at an earlier 
period than Nen/s reign* 

The cars were drawn up ready to start in f rcmt 
of the CarcereSf or car-houses (NN.) abd were 
confined in the same line- by a rt^e held; by two 
statues of Mercury, (probably Termini) which was 
withdrawn on. the signal being given.^ A furrow 
filled widi wfattetcbalk, cidled Ma Uneaj was the 






tiU it was xnolnbiited 1^ the senate^ whidi seemed stiU to teiian 
some poftion of its ancient power and nrtiie. . Suet. Aug. 43* 
In Nero's JuvmaUa, aged matrons, as well as senators, used to 
perform. Suet. Nero, 6. 

* It is curious that the same custom prevails in Italy to this 
day. At the Carnival races in the Corso, the horses, each 
held back by several men, are ranged behind a cord drawn 
across the street, w!iich is loosened at the signal for starting, 
and the poor animals, goaded by the beating of the spikes of 
steel, and the gunpowder burning on their backs, rush on 
with a madness that is called spirit. 
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line of Tictory--^he last line. Horace makes a 
beautiful allunon to this, when he says, '^ Mors tf{- 
tima Unea rerum est.^ 

The AurigoB, or diarioteers, were divided into 
four permanent and contending factions, the distin* 
guishing colours of which were, white, red, blue, 
and green. 

These colours are supposed to have borne some 
mystic reference to the elements — ^that white dis^ 
tinguished the air ; red, fire ; green, the earth ; and 
blue, the ocean. They have also been said to re- 
present the four seasons of the year ; and spring, 
summer, and innter, may indeed be supposed to be 
green, red, and white ; but why should autumn be 
blue? 

The supporters of these different colours were 
called Partizans— and deserved the name, for they 
adhered in their attachment to the colours, regard- 
less of the merits of the horses, charioteers, &c«, 
and were exhilarated or depressed as their colour 
triumphed or was defeated. History bears mourn- 
ful testimony to the deadly feuds waged between 
the green and blue factions at Constantinople, iu the 
latter days of the Empire.* This permanent attach- 
ment to particular colours, however, did not prevent 
betting from going on to an immense extent, both in 
the Circus and Amphitheatre.-f- Four chariots, one 
of every colour, started in each course. Two new 

* FrocapiuB De Bell. Got. states, that ppwards of 30,000 
were murdered in these affirays. 
f Suetonius, Life of Domit. Plin. Ep. ix. 
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colours, the gold and the pusple, were added hj 
SomitiaOy^aiid then sax chariots^ oneof each ocdour, 
started at once. Eadi course consisted of seven cir- 
cuits round the Spina. These circuits were mark- 
ed by the removal of one of the seven eggs (6.) and 
seven dolphins (F.) from the two extremities of the 
Spina. The ddiphins, it is supposed, were used as 
marks in honour of Neptune, the patron god of the 
games ; and the ^gs in honour of Castor and Fed* 
lux, who, as every one knows, were hatched like 
chickens^ and were the equestrian gods. . 

The victor of each c^rse, (misaiul) or, as we 
should call it, of eadi heat, placed his car in the 
Carcere^^ or car-houses, (N.) which were thirteen 
in. number, twelve double, capable of contisuning 
two cars, and one single. Fac as a hundred cars 
generally ran. in a day, there were, consequently, 
twenty-five victorious, which are said to have start- 
ed together for the last grand course ; after which, 
the victor of victors, crowned, issued. out of the 
Triumphal Arch (I.) at the oval end of the Circus, 
bearing his palm of victory in his hand, and follow- 
ed by the acehunations of the multitude. 

The i^na (vide Pkn, BB.) was always nearer 
to the oval, and farther from the square end of the 
Circus, in order to give room for the cars to start. 

Sometimes cars with two horses, (Big(B,) but 
more frequently cars of four abreast, (QtuidrigWy) 
—for mares were preferred to horses for chariot 



* Suetonius^ Life of Doxnit. 7, 
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m^^^Moontend^ m tlie GiNus games. Sorae^ 
tUMB^ but rttrdkj^ e^rt iritk nx hcAscsi or S^vgi, 
nm s and I iMtaimlxrjnai^Jk gean, oa which cars 
irere reprauated witfa.i^'ii hatiea abrea^ Nero, if 
lieii^hH'ja^iexfaU>hed nuM of charioM drai^ 
bjr fiMBr^0afli8te>: . • -^ — <• ' >  - 

la the iVsticaa aire pisserved A jbeautifiil marbk 
B^g^ «; oar drawik l^ two hom^ aad the statue 
<tf lui jhiHgm^bt chaneteier, whese^hand bears the 
pidmofi^etDfy. TbeoostiuDeispaoiiliarlydegaiiti 
his tunic, of ipjt)e, is boimd with a^adne fonncd of 
a great mutibor ef smali eordoiuk The has rdiefsy 
p^esenred-iaithe sanse chaoibcr^of the ValioaD, and 
also at the yilla Albaiii,* give a very lively refire^ 
sentadtxiuif theGiioBs Eftctes* YonBeethBCaruray 
the SpnlOi the Mekg^ the e^^ and the dot^diiiis-^ 
little fluttoii^ loves sitting pa the horses, and im« 
pelling tbfeir airdeot speed, or overthrown with the 
cars upon the ^^pround, and crushed beneath their 
whirling wheelsi Sudi accidents unfortunately con-* 
tiiiudily^0DciUTed^ though men^ not cherubs^ were 
the 'victims. At every esdiibition of Cirous gaoies, 
the dead and the djdng were carried out otnidBt the 
shouts ^ind exultation of th& victoH. Thus the 
saidfie diaracter ol cruelty seemed to pervade every 
amuseaient of the ancient Romans ; and modem na^ 
tions^ humanized by a purer feith, may retaliate the 
epithet of barbarmn% on the masters of the world. 

It was astonishing the fondness of the people for 

• In the fVieze of the oval vestibule at the head of the 
stairs^ and also in some detached bassi rclievi. 
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these games. '< Paitem et Circm9e$^^ was the po- 
pular cry ; and they were content under the enor- 
mities of atiy tyrant who bestowed upon them abun- 
danoe of \hs96. 

If the Parisians are like the ancient Romans in 
nothing else, they certainly resemble them in this 
pasmon for ^^pain eiplamri^ 

One only of all the Citeuaes of Aneient Hoaie 
remains, but it is in better preservatioa, I believe, 
than any other in the world. It stands on the Via 
JppiOi beside the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, and it 
is called the Ciiieus of CameaUa^ though theife is no 
other reason for believing that Emperor ever built 
any Circus at all, than that a- medal of his reign 
bears A Circus on its reverse, which may just as prd^ 
bably oommonorate a restoration or enlargement of 
the Circus Maximus, as the erection of a new one. 
And even granting that he did build a Circus, 
anoe the site is unknbwn, placing it here is purely 
conjectural. The striking inferiority, too, in its 
strtiGture-«4he ooaraeelumsy brides, and the wretch- 
ed style of building — ^in which bits of stone, tiles, 
and broken pieces of marble, are coanely fdaist^ed 
together to form its walls, present such a contrast 
to the noble ThemuB of CaracsUa, that we can 
scarcely conrider it a* wwk of the same date. It has 
been oaUed, and upon as dender grounds, the Cir- 
cus of GalGenus ; and the meanness of the structure 



* »— atquc duas tantum res anxitis optat 

Panem et Circenses. — Juvenal, Sat. x. 1. 80. 
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at least, is more consonant to the degeneracy of the 
arts at that period. 

But however unsupported by probability or evi^ 
denoe, it has now a prescriptive right to the name 
of the Circus of Caracalla ; and the Circus of Cara- 
calla it must therefore be called. 

The walls of this Circus have scarcely even been 
partially destroyed, and their circuit is still entire. 
Whether its ancient pavement, or any remains of 
it, are still to be found, I know not, for its marshy 
arena is now covered with grass of emerald vardure ; 
and when we last visited it, a flock of sheep were 
peacefully grazing in it. 

The Spinaj though grass-grown, still rem»ns. 
We observed that, besides bring nearer to the oval 
end, ia order to allow room for the cars to start from 
the square end ; it is also nearer the left than the 
right side, by about thirty feet, I should suppose ; 
the reason of which may probably be, that some of 
the cars would be left behind in rounding the fur- 
ther Metat and consequently less space be necessary 
on the further side. 

Beneath the extremity of the Spina^ nearest the 
square end, there is a small subterranean cavity, 
which has evidently been the altar*place of Ckmsiu. 
The obelise now in the Piazasa Navona, <mce adom^ 
ed the Spina of this Circus. The Metce^ which were 
about twelve feet distant from the ends of the Spina, 
have disappeared ; and, indeed, they seem to have 
been formed of perishable materials ; those in th^ 
Circus Maximus^ which were gilt by the Emperor 
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^ Claudius, being of wood.* From the Meta preser- 

ved at the Villa Albani, they seem each to have been 
composed of three cones, or pyramids. 

The triumphal gate through which the victor of 
victors issued at the oval end of the Circus, is still 
entire ; but there are no remains of the Carceres, 
or divii»on for the cars, at the opposite extremity. 

These Carceres^ whidi extended along the whcie 
breadth of the Circus, according to the mod»n 
books and plans, -f and explanations, and antiqua- 
ries, were completely filled with the twenty-five cars 
of the victors ; all of which, they say, started to* 
gether on one side of the Spina, in little more than 
oneJiaif the breadth of the Circus, for the last 
course;-— in other words, that they could run in 
half the space they filled when standing. I could 
not have believed that even an antiquary could have 
made such an egregious assertion, if I had not heard 
it with my own ears in this very Circus. 

I Independent of this absurd paradox, and in de« 

spite of all the antiquaries in the world, I maintain 
it to be a physical impossibility that twenty-five 
cars, or even half that number, could have found 
room to stand, much less to drive abreast on one 
side of the Spina of this Circus ; nor is there a single 
person, of plain understanding, to whom I have put 
the question, from one of the first mathematicians 
of the age, to Jacob the groom, who has not agreed 
with me in this opinion. 

* Suetonius^ life of Claudius. 

t Panvinius Ludi Circensis^ Bianchini^ &c. 
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In the Circus Maximus, indeed, they might have 
found roam for this number to have run together, 
for any thing I know to the contrary ; but in this 
Circus it is a perfect impossibility. 

It is computed that this Circus could contain up- 
wards of S0,000 spectators. Th»:« are two towers 
at the end wherethe Carceres stood, one of which, 
it is supposed, was intended &r the trumpeters or 
musidans, and the odi^ for the judges of the race* 

A tower on the right side is sdll standing, and 
there are some remains of one on the left, not how- 
ever exactly facing it. 

One of these, we may suppose, was intended for 
the Emperor and his court ; and though the seat of 
these distinguished personages is understood to have 
been in the Podwm^* where the Vestal Virgins, Se- 
natorS) and those of consular rank, had also the 
right of ntting, CcBBar may not have chosen to 
share the same seat with them, and the tower may 
have been adopted as die more complete distincdon 
of a later age. The balcony in the Imperial Fa^ 
lace, from which the Emperor is said to have view:- 
ed the games in the Circus Maximus, is a similar 
situation. The right of sitting on the Pulvinavy the 
coudi appropriated to the images of the gods, was 
conferred upon Julius C8esar,-|- and enjoyed by all 
the Emperors. Augustus, we are told, frequently 
looked at the games of the Circus from thence, or 
from the apartments of his friends or Freedmen4 



* The front row. t Sueton. Caes. T6. 

i Sueton. August. 45. Augustus exhibited public games 
forty-seven times. Suet. 34. 
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R^t of place in the Circus was not coneeded to 
any of the pmilegMl orders till the reign of Clau- 
dius, when separate plaoes were asagaed for the Se- 
nators;* and in the reign of Nero,f the Boman 
Knights d)tmned a scUiauon behind them, but dis- 
tinct from the people. Seats in the orchestra of the 
Theatre, and the Podium of the Amphitheatre, had 
been granted to the S^iatcnrs, and fouiteoi rows be- 
hind them to the Equestrian order, at a much ear- 
lier period.^ 

LeaTing the Circus, we pass through a door at 
the end, where the Carceres stood, into a large 
square, enclosed with high walls, of the same date 
and consftroction as the Circus itself, which faasevi- 
dentlj been divided into small regular compart- 
ments, like stalls of stables, or small coach-houses. 
In the centre of thi3 place stands a brick building 
of a better age, which s(une antiquaries say was a 
temple,, and that they con pl^nly see where the 
portico of six columns was attached to the front, 
and where die steps led up to it, and where the sta- 
tue of the igod stood in it. I have long ago been 
coQvmoed that I have notantiquariim eyes, and a 
deciaye proof of it is, that Icould see none of these 
things* Other antiquaries again see, with equal 
deamess, that this was nothing but a Carceres^ or 
car-bouse, and that the surrounding walls, which 
the first party call a TemenoB^ or holy inclosune for 



* So^toniuSy Claudius^ 321. 

t Tacitus Ann. lib. xv. c. 32. 

X It was in A.U. 558, in the consulate of Cornelius Scipio. 
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their temple, were divided into stalls for horses, 'to 
this is rejoined by the believers in the temple — in* 
dignant at its degradation — that it is evidently a 
building of an earlier date than the Circus ; and 
who would build a Careeres at least a hundred 
years before a Circus ? They of the Careeres side, 
in turn, reply, that it may have been a building of 
more ancient date, not originally designed for the 
purpose, but it must have been converted into a 
Careeres, for they see the places for the cars ; at 
the same time, they positively deny that it evar was 
a temple. 

An acute writer of our own country, thinks it 
was a Serapeon^ upon the supposition that the Cir- 
cu8 was Caracalla^s, and that Serapis was pecuU* 
arly the object of that Emperor'^s worship. It is 
certain that the Altar of Sera}»s, now in the Ca- 
pitol, with an inscription sacred to this deity, was 
found near the neighbouring Church of San Sebas* 
tiano. 

I shall not pretend to give an opinion on tbe 
knotty point, of what this building was, or was not ; 
much less repeat more of the multifarious and 
clashing conjectures that have been made as to its 
ancient use or purpose. At present, it has been 
used to support a most wretched sort of Casino^ 
which, like most of those erections near Rome, has 
dwindled from serving the pleasures of princes, to 
the abode of Viffnaiuoli. Around it, in the adjoin- 
ing vineyards, are many ruins, whose date and desi 
tination are equally involved in obscurity. One of 
them, without the smallest foundation, has been 
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called at random the vestiges of the faioous Tem- 
ple of Virtue and Honour, built by Marcellus, and 
restored by Vespasian ; although that stood at the 
ancient Porta Capena,* from which this spot is 
more thau three miles distant. 
. That there may have been temples in and around 
this, as well as other Circuses, is indeed highly 
probable ; and many of the mouldering walls we 
see may be their remains, although we cannot now 
distinctly trace them. The only building in suffi- 
cient preservation to enable us to discover its na- 
ture, is an unknown tomb, one of the. many which 
lined the Appian Way. I believe it was called the 
tomb of the family of Servilia, until the real re* 
mains of that were found, and erected by Canova, 
a little further upon this road. Its vaulted roof, 
forming a four-sided quadrangular pyramid, is a 
very singular piece of architecture. It stands im- 
mediately without the wall of the stable— -or Te^ 
menos of the Temple— or whatever it may be*— on 
the side nearest the Circus. 

The Circus of Sallust stood near the Porta Col- 
lina, and it is well worth while to pay a visit to the 
deserted spot, once occufued with the luxurious 
gardens of the historian, in the midst of which it 
was situated ; for its site, its f<H*m, and size, are 
still very apparent ; and though not a stone of the 
building remains^ the very ground is not without 
its interest. On the slpping.bank, once lined with 



* Plutarch — Life of Marcellus. 
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marble seats, and filled widi crowds of Roman 
qpecUrtors, the leafless vine is straggling amongst 
briars, jmd the wild flowers of ike fidd blooming 
in un re s trained luxuriance. 

The pmnp of the Secular Gkunes that ware cele- 
brated here in honour of ApoUo, have be^i com* 
memorated in the strains of poets, panegyrists, 
and satirists. Shattered relics c^ ancient s[den. 
dour-***oolumii6 of transparent Oriental alabaster 
and giallo antieo-p^fMivenients of the richest mo- 
8aics*-*and eiidre pordoos of the rarest marbles, 
haye been dug up in immense quantity from be- 
neath thevines and wild weeds, that po-baps still 
ooirer even move precious remains. 

In the most luxurious era of luxurious Rome, 
these gardens were noted for their luxury, and 
wane frequently the favourite resort of Nero.* 

The Egyptian obelise, now at the Trinitd di 
MonUy wfaidi was found here, could not have been 
eseeted by Sallust, because he died before the con- 
quest of Egypt It must have been jJaeed here by 
Augustus, or some of the later Caesars. 

The ruins of the House of Sallust still stand 
by the side of hb Circus. You may ascend by a 
weed^coveted staircase to the second story, where, 
mat many years ago, we were told some few vesti- 
ges of andent painting were to be seen, and where, 
even when I first visited it, several patches of mo- 
saic flooring still remained. But the last time I 



* Vide Tacitus, Ann. 14. 
4 
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was there, every trace of them had diaappeared*— 
carried off, as the countrymen who shews the place 
iDformed us, by the Forestieri. 

Nearly adjoining to the ruined habitation of the 
historian, are the remains of the octagonal brick 
temple already mentioned, supposed to have been^ 
the Temple of VemiiS Erycina, 

It would appear that, although the Circus of 
Sallust was not built till the reign of Augustus, its 
site was sometimes used as such, in case of emer- 
gency, even in republican times ; for we read, that 
when the Circus Maximus was overflowed by the 
Tiber, the games were celebrated before the Tem- 
ple of VenuB Erycma.* — * 

The young Vignmtujlo shewed us near this tem«- 
ple, which he learnedly denominated the Temple of 
Vesta ; and the House of Sallust, which he called 
the House of the Vestal Virgins— a hole through 
which he declared they put those vestals who had 
violated their vows of chastity. Now, it is true that 
the Campus SceUratuSj in which these guilty and 
unfortunate vestals were buried alive, was a little 
beyond the ancient Porta Collina^ and consequent- 
ly in this vicinity, though its exact site is unknown j 
but that Vesta ever had a temple, or her. vestals a 
habitation here, is a secret known only to my friend 
the Vignaiuolo. ' 

From hence, extending all along the side of the 
Circus, are immense walls, strengthened with solid 
buttresses, built against the Quirinal Hill. . 

. ' '  ' » 

* Livy, lib. xxx. c. 28. 
VOL. ir. c . 
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Al Ae ewfiier of this waU staiids A Cttnnoy bulky 
I bdieirey by ibe Barberini ianiilj, but which, ap- 
parently^ has shared in their fortunes, and no long- 
er sa*Tes Che purposes of pkasore. 

Beneath it, we had heard and read, mighi still 
be seen, a few of the stones of the walk of Serviua 
TuIIius. How eagsAj we looked, you may ima- 
fps» \ We fnrned the comer <tf the Casino, and 
soug^ ftkmg the base of the wall, till at last, near 
its second angle, we actually found, low down and 
half bidden with long grass and weeds, a few 
squares of grey peperin stone t 

Our transport you can neyar concme. The ori- 
ginal walls of Republican Ron;e ! The Tenerable 
wofk of her Kings, thiit we had aeardied for so 
long, and so yainly ! Did we see them-— nay, nuMne, 
actually touch them at last ? The belief might be 
delusiye, but that was no matter, it did just as well. 
Beades, all the old antiquaries, both dead and alive, 
describe these ancient walls to have passed exactly 
in this direction, beneath this very Casino, and 
beheve these stones to be their ranains,-*so why 
might not we? I never made any question of it» 
£ar my part. 

In returning, the Vignaiuolo, who seemed to take 
to heart our incredulity about the House of the 
Vestal Virgins, besought us once more to look at 
it, and he was sure we would be convince 

He gave us an account of thdir manner of 
interment, which nearly convulsed us with laugh- 
ter. But seriously, the frequency of this dread- 
ful punishment is to me one of the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances in the annals of Rome. Was 
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it not wonderful, that the most sacred oatbsy lh« 
most solemn ties, the feelings of honour, the dread 
of infamy, and the prospect of the paost horrible of 
deaths, could not restrain mx noble ladies from vio- 
lating the laws of chastity, even for a limited term 
of years ? For at the age of thirty, the duties of 
their vocation were over, and it was lawful to marry, 
although it was not accounted honourable or au- 
sjncious so to do. 

At this day, in our own country, not six virgins, 
perhaps not onej could be found of similar rank, 
although under no peculiar obligations, who had 
committed the crime for which so many Vestals 
suffered. 

Whilst we are listening to their pathetic story, 
as recounted by the Vignaiuolo, some pretty Con>-* 
iodine came up to us, attended by their rustic 
swains ; and after looking into the hole, pitied the 
Vestal Virgins, (^^Poveriner) shrugged their shouU 
ders, and laughing, thanked their stars and the 
Mad(»ina, that poor Fandvtle were not buried 
alive for such things now-a-days. 
• Their dark eyes sparkled coquettishly, and their 
long shining black bair^ (for it was a Giorno di Fes- 
lay) was plaited and coiled round the back of their 
heads, and fastened with an immense silver bodkin, 
or rather skewer, richly ornamented with carving, 
and tipped with a jewel. Their necks were hung 
round with coral necklaces and gold chains ; and 
the purple sleeves of their vests were tied to their 
shoulders with large bows of sky-blue ribbon, lea- 
ving a vacuum, through which peeped out the full 
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white sleeve of the chemise. The shoe was deco- 
rated with a buckle, which, for size and splendour, 
inight have setved our great-great-grandmothers. 
These pretty peasants lived close by ; and indeed it 
is amusing to see the variety of rustics that live 
within the walls of Rome, : with as. little of the air 
of a city as if they had never approached one. This 
is the holiday dress of most of the lower orders of 
females in this immediate neighbourhood, but every 
little village among the hills has its own distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of costume, from which they never 
deviate.' 

Setting the dirt apart, the dresses, especially of 
the mountaineers, are very picturesque ; their forms 
and faces, and the easy unrestrained grace! of air 
and attitude, often recal to you that they are bom 
upon a classic soil. 

• But how have I wandered from the games of the 
Circus. to the dresses of the Italian peasantry ! I 
dorft, however, remeinber, that I have any thing 
more to say about either. Soj farewell for the pre- 
sent. 
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EOMAN THEAT&EGU 



I HAVE already observed, that the severity of 
the Republican law permitted no places of public 
amusement except Circuses, which were privileged, 
because the Circus Gaines were reliinous ceremo- 
nies, given in honour of the gods, and consecrated 
by the institution of the deified Romuhis. 

Plays were first introduced into Rome in order to 
stop a pestilence.* The usual expedient for effect- 
ing this — ^that of creating a Dictator for the purpose 
of driving a nail into the door of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus — had been tried, and proved IneiB- 
cacious. Nay, the Leciisiernium, a public entertain- 
ment to a party of the gods, had been given without 
success. Their statues had lain for eight days in 
magnificent beds, ranged round a table, upon which' 
a sumptuous banquet was daily served up to them. 
But they ate it, as Jupiter ate his annual feasts in 
the Capitol, by proxy; the Epulones, or priests, 
who had the care of providing it, regularly and punc* 

* Livy, lib. vii. c 2. It was in the year of Rome 389. 
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tually performing that ceremony.* According to 
the best suthorities, Latona, with her twin children 
Apollo and Diana, occupied one bed ; Mercury and 
Hercules another, and Neptune, the third. 

Throughout Rome the people feasted in the CavaS" 
dium in front c^ l^heir houses, making welcome every 
guest. The prisons were cleared, the prisoners li- 
berated, and the bitterest enemies met together as 
friends.f 

But all this laying in bed, and feasting, and sha- 
king of hands, luid been done in vain* The pesti- 
lence still continued unabated; and, therefore, to 
appease the iiicenaed deities, actors were s^it for 
from Etruria, who appear to have performed panto* 
numes rather than plays ; for ^^ without reciting any 
kind of poetiy, they danced gracefully, in the Tus- 
can manner, to the flute.'^ 

In the midst of these religious ceremonies, a sud- 
den inundation of the Tib^ nearly drowned both 
actors and spectators, and effectui^y put a stop to 
the performances for the time. But henceforward, 
Satires {Saturce) a licentious extempore sort of bu£- 

* It would appear^ that the inferior serrants of the altar 
assisted in this pioos dutj. For Livy relates^ (Hb. ix. e. 30.) 
^' Thai the mundaDs who played upon the flute before the 
sacrifices, took the affiront at being prohibited by the Censon 
from eating at the banquet of the Gods in the Temple of Jupi- 
ter, and went oflp in a body to Tibur (Tivoli) ; from whence 
they were at last brought back by stratagem ; for being made 
drunk, they were conveyed home in waggons when asleep. 
The privilege of eating in the temple was restored to such as 
were employed to play before the sacrifices." 

t Livy, Ub. vii. 
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feoHery boitowed from tlie Etrofloaiis, sena ooea* 
flicmally to have been represented in Rome; and 
some years afterwards, ^^ regtdar plays^ were writ- 
ten and performed by Linns An^nicas, who, ao- 
cording to the custom of the age, was at once their 
author and sde actor, and sung them to the ftatft 
Actors fcfr the sevend parta of the play, were, how- 
ever, at hst introdoced, but singing to die flute 
still finrmed an essential part of dnunatic lejHresent- 
atimis. 

TheOscanfiffoefSo oiUedftom tiieOvci, a people 
of Campania, next became poptdar. In Rome Ais 
description of pfaiys was called Aielhmce,^ but their 
p er formance was confined to the Roman youth, and 
professed actors were not allowed to d^rade than 
by then* representations^*!* 

It therrfore appears that plays were orij^ally in- 
trodoced horn Etruria,! and not from Greece, yfheaod 
the Romans usually derired dieir arts and improve- 
ments. But in later time», the Gredan diama, with 
its accompadbients o( the dboriis, the music, the 
dancers, and masked actors for every separate part, 
was brought upon the Roman stage; with this dif- 
ference, that in the thea^es of (^leece, the scencf, 
which was narrow, was occupied only by the actors, 
while the diorus, &c. filled ^e orchestra ; but in 



• Probably from Atella^ (now Aversa,) a city between Ca- 
pua and Naples 

t Vide livy, lib. vii. c. 3. from which this sketch of the 
Roman stage is principally taken. 

i Tbe Latin name of an actor^ and of the dramatic ari,-^ 
Hister^ Histrionia^ were Etruscan words. 
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Rome, all the petfimnen, of whtterer kind, were 
upon the stage, which was ther^ie deeper than in 
Greece, and the orchestra was only used for the seat 
of the Consuls and Senators. 
. The regular Roman comedy, indeed, was con- 
fessedly an imitation, or rather a traiislation £rom 
the Grecian ; Flautus and Terence owned Menan- 
der and Aristophanes for their masters; and al- 
though we may not refuse the Umbrian baker, and 
the Carthaginian slave, the praise of original genius, 
the inferiority of their works was acknowledged by 
the Romans themselves. 

It is well known, that %& Greece dramas were first 
performed at the feasts of Bacchus, and indeed they 
always continued to be tinctured with no small shore 
of their primitive licentiousness. In memory of their 
drigin, the ancient statues of the Tragic and Comic 
Muse, have their brows bound with a garland of 
vines.* But from whence the Grecians derived the 
drama, it would be vain to inquire. We can carry 
the in^ntion no higher, for Egyptian antiquity, I 
beheve, aiFords no trace of any sort of theatrical re- 
presentation ; and we have but obscure lights as to 
the Etruscan stage, and may doubt if it ever reach- 
ed beyond pantomimic entertainments of music and 
dancing, or improvisatorial recitations, of which the 
actors were authors. 

But dramas, of whatever kind, were in those days 
exhibited at Rome in places constructed of lea£y 

* For instance^ those in the Vatican^ and in most ancient bas 
reliefs and gems. 
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boughs of trees,* in tents and booths,— ^r, at best, 
in temporary or moveable erections ; somewhat su- 
perior perhaps in dignity to the cart of Thespis, or 
the scaffold of Susaripn, though apparently not much 
more luxurious in point of accommodation ; for in a 
passage of some classic author which dwells in my 
memory, though I cannot recal where I met with it, 
it is mentioned, that these temporary theatres were 
not allowed to be furnished with seats, lest the peo- 
ple shbxdd consume too much time in such Mvoloiis 
Aversions. . 

In spite of the prohibition of permanent theatres, 
however, which continuf^ in force during the whole 
period of the Republic, it was during the Republic 
that Roscius lived and died ; and thus, by a strange 
apparent inconsistency, the theatrical art had reach- 
ed its highest perfection before there was a theatre. 

Livy, indeed, mentions the erection of a theatre 
for plays in the Capitol, near the Temple of Apollo,*|" 
almost two hundred years before the fall of the Re^ 
public ; but it must have been one of those tempo- 
rary theatres which were removed after each series 
of dramatic exhibition was over ; though the magni- 
ficence of some of these^-during that sudden burst 
of luxury in which the Republic expired, and the 
empire received its birth — ^far surpassed aU the per- 
manent theatres of modem times. 

The theatre of M. Scaurus, which, according to 



* Ovid somewhere calls them '^ Nemorosa Palatia." 
t Livy, lib. xl. ci 51. — A. C. 174. 
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Pliny,* oMitaBed 60,000 qpedaton, was adorned 
with tlizee hundred and sixty cohimns, and thiee 
thousand statues of brbnxe ; the three orders ef the 
stage were composed of marble, of ^ass, and of glid- 
ed tablets, and every part of it was finished with the 
same profose and coi^y decoixtions. 

Scanms, when Boman ^drle^ despoiled the Tem- 
ples of Sicyon of their beaudfiil paintings, to adorai 
this temporary theatre. 

Flinyf also describes. anodier temporary theatre^ 
which was semi-circular, and held two distinct aa£- 
ences for plays; but when the performances of the 
stage ended, it turned round upon an axis with ali 
the spectators in their seats, ai^, in some manner 
inconceivable to us, formed an amj^thestre. 

But the first theatre that was built of stable nutte- 
rials in Rome, was the Theatre of Fompey,^ and jet 
not even his power and popularity could enaUe him 
in this respect to infringe the ancient laws, withoiiit 
incurring severe censure and opposition. He waa 
even obliged, in order to save it firom dnnolition by 
the Censor, to make a nominal pretence,, not mcsat 
to impose upon any one, but merely to dnde the law» 
that the theatre was only intended to contain the 
people who assembled to worship at the Temple of 
Venus Yictorioiis, (Victrix,) which he purposdly 
erected in it. 



• Plitty, Nat* Hist. lib. xxx. c. IS. 

t Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 40. 

i Tacitus, Ann. lib. xiv. c. 30. ' 
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We may see in eyery instance how eamestfy Pom* 
pey and Caesar courted popularity, by tbe care and 
expence they bestoWed to indulge the reigning pas- 
sicrn of the many-headed multitiide for shows and en- 
tertainments of all kinds. 

Cicero informs us, that, at the dedication of this 
tIl^r^> his fiiend JBso jatis, one of the most celefara- 
ted actcHTs of antiquity, peifovmed for the. last time» 
but had not strength to go through his part. The 
dramatie exhibitions given on tUs 4»oea8ion, do not 
seem^ fircmi Cicero^s description of them, to have been 
of the very highest order ; nor, indeed, to have ma- 
tmally difiered irom the Spectacles exhibited in our 
day on the London boards. ^' A thousand mules 
prancmg about the: stage, in the tragedy of Clytem- 
nostra,^ or, ^^ whole legions accoutned in finreign ar- 
mour, and drawn up on the stage like modk armies 
in battle array, in t^e play of the Trajan Horse,^^ 
remind us not a little of the meb-dramas of Covent- 
Garden and Drury'-Lane. But, in fact, the Roman 
people, unlike the Greciaad, had little taste for 
the pure drama, or for intellectual amusement of any 
kind. So long as their qres were daasled with the 
pomp of a spectacle, and theb senses agitated wiA 
the jex^rtiotts of jdiysieal ferce — with feats of danger 
and difficulty^ and mortal contentiour-^they were 
contented. They frequently interrupted the plays, by 
loudly calling out for shows of gladiators, wild beasts, 
&c. 



* Cic. Epist. lib. ii. 3. 
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• • •• . media inter carmina poscunt 

Aut ursum, aut pugiles ; his nam plebecula gaudet. 

Hoa. Lib. II. Epist. I. r, 186. 

Terence comjdaiiig* that the public attention was 
drawn from his pkty by the exhibitions of a rope- 
dancer. 

Pompey^s Theatre was dedicated5 not only by the 
eflusions of the Tragic or Comic Muse, but by the 
bloody tragedy of the slaughter of five hundred lions, 
and the farce of a battle of elephants with armed 
men.'f The elephants were all massacred— but the 
piteous cries of these poor dying animals, whom the 
philosophers of antiquity, as well as the vulgar, be- 
lieved to be endowed with something more than ^^ half- 
reasoning^ faculties, seem to have filled the minds, 
even of the Roman populace, with pity and hdrror.;^ 
^^ Magnificent combats of wild beasts were exhibited, 
every morning and afternoon, during five successive 
days;"" beeades wrestling and other athletic games. 
Cicero complains heavily of the mortal ennui and 
disgust he experienced during the whole of these ex- 
hibitions. 

This theatre was built on the improved plan of 
one which Fompey had seen at Mitylen8e,|| and 
stood near his Curia, on the present Campo di 
Fiore ; but there is not a single vestige of it remain- 

* In his prologue to Hecyra. '^ Ita populus studio stupi- 
dus in funambulo animum occupavat." 

t Plutarch's Life of Pompey, and Cic. Epist. Fam. lib. 

i Dion. lib. xxxix. || Plutarch's life of Pompey. 
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ing. It was rebuilt by Tiberius, and again by 
Claudius.* 

Among the fragments of the ancient plan of Rome, 
there is a theatre believed to be that of Pompey, as 
rebuilt by Claudius ; from the Portico, the colon- 
nades, and the puUic walks adjoining it, which ex- 
actly agree with all the descriptions of it. As it is 
interesting, because authentic,! copy it for yoa, redu* 
ced from Bellori^s engraving. 

Prom the orchestra, (a) in whieh the £mpieror,f 
the Consuls, and Senators sat, the Gradii; or ro^ws of 
seats, not depicted in the .]^tt, rose gradually in 
the same semi-circular line, one above another, to 
the top, but were divided 'by two precmctumes ; one, 
(5) in which the equestrian ord^ sat, and another; 
(c) which was common, to the plebeians, and above 
which there was only one circle of -seats, supposed 
to be intended for the women. The seats from 
top to bottom were vertically cut by narsow stair- 
cases, (d) and every division between them (e) was 
called a Ctmetts. The straight line (/) divided 
the orchestra from the stage. The Proscenium (g) 
was richly decorated with columns, and terminated 



* Suet. Claud. 21. 

•f Suetonius relates, that at the re-.openiug of Pompey's 
theatre, Claudius^ having first paid his devotions in the up- 
per part, descended through the Cavea, and seated himself 
upon his throne in the Orchestra. Augustus used to sit upon 
a curulc chair like a Consul ; for it is recorded, that 'at the 
dedication of the Theatre of Marcellus, his ivory seat broke 
down with him, and he fell upon his back. Suet. Aug. l<3. 
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in two grand semUcircukr recesses (A) on each side 
of the central one. 

The plan of this theatre precisely resembles one 
of those at Pompeii. It has also the Posisceniumj 
or coyered porticos, (») usually occupied only by the 
actoiB who were not on the st^ie, but to which, Yi- 
truvius* tells us, the spectators retired for shelter 
when surprised by sudden rain, in which case the 
performances were necessarily suspended ; for ancient 
theatres were almost invariably open,-f- and the spec- 
tators were shaded from the sun only by a moyeable 
awning, which did not extend over the stage. 

Before we begin to exclaim against the fdly of 
the Greeks and Romans in this particular, let us re- 
member, that without being guilty of any very gross 
absurdity, they might in these climates find the fresh* 
ness of the open air preferable to the stifling atmo- 
sphere of an imprisoned crowd. 

I have myself, with real enjoyment, seen plays in 
the open air in Italy^ in that hour of delicious cool- 
ness which in summer precedes the setting of the 
sun, when no temptation could have induced me to 
have entered the walls of a closed theatre. 

Beyond the PosUcenium (I) were the beautiful 
public walks and magnificent colonnades, (LL) 
adorned with exquisite statues and paintings, so o£- 

* Vitruvius, lib. v. c. 9. *' Post scenam porticus sunt con- 
stituendae uti cum 4mbres repentini ludos interpellaverinty 
habeat populus^ quo se recipiat ex theatro^" &c — " Uti sunt 
Porticus Pompeians." 

t One of the theatres of Pompeii was covered. But this is 
the only instance of a theairum tectum that I remember. 
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ten alluded to by the poetei, and wliieh so kmg con- 
tinued die &yourite and fashionaUe promenade of 
the Romans.* 

Julius Ciesar intended to have built a theatre,'!' 
to outvie in mignifieenoe that of his rival ; but he 
was prevented by death, and his design was carried 
into effect by Augustus, who built the theatre of 
MazceUus, which he named aftar his beloved ne- 
phew, the pride and promise of the Bonum youth, 
whose untimely death Virgil ccwimevhorated in that 
dbquent and pathetic strain of sorrowing panq;yii^ 
which alone might have immortalized both the poet 
and the hero, 

Augustus dedicated this theatre by the slaughter 
of— ^I forget how many*-^undreds of wild beasts ; 
but afterwards, like that ot Pompey, it was used &r 
dramatic representations only. 

If the histrionic art was late in getting a legal 
footing in Rome, it was S009 deprived of it, for 
Tiberius turned all the players out of Italy j at the 



* Propertitis, lib. ii. Eleg. 39. Martial^ lib. ii. Ep. 14. 

t Suetonius^ Julius Caesar^ 44. 

% Tacitus^ Ann« lib. iy. c. 14.-»The reasons assigned by 
the Emperor, in his address to the Senate^ for exiling diese 
unfortunate actors, were^ " that they frequently raised sedi- 
tiouiB tumults, and introduced licentiousness into private fa- 
milies; and that the Osean farce, formerly the contemptible 
delight of the vulgar, had now risen to such a pitch of uni- 
versal popularity and enormity, that it required the authority 
of the Siraate to check it." By the obsequious conscript &p> 
thers, aceordingly, " the players were expelled from Italy/' 
By '^ the vulgar," who took delight in the contemptibla Os« 
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same time that he very consistently rebuilt the 
theatre of Pompey, which had been burnt do^m. 

The theatre of C. Balbus was built in the age and 
at the desire of Augustus. * Its site is unknown. 

The vestiges of the once magnificent theatre of 
Marcellus,*!" arp the only existing remains of the 
theatres of ancient Rome. 

Like the Colosseum, it was built of Tiburtine 
stone, and consisted of four orders of Arcades, of 
which the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian, are 
supported by semi-columns, and the attic by Corin- 
thian pilasters. 

Their architecture is considered superior to that 
of the Amphitheatre ; and although nothing now 
remains of this once beautiful edifice, except a very 
small portion of the two lower Arcades, their beauty 
is so perfect, that they serve as the canon of the true 
proportions of the Doric and Ionic orders, when used 
in the same building. 

To the architect, therefore, these mutilated re- 
mains of the theatre of Marcellus may be useful, and 
in his eye beautiful ; but to the common observer 
they can only be disgusting. 



can farce^ I presume Tiberius alluded to Cicero^ Atticus^ 
Pompeyj 8cc., the friends of Roscius, and the constant at- 
tenders of the theatre^ to admire his inimitable performances. 

• Suet. Aug. 29. 

t The statue of Augustus^ erected after his death by Li- 
via^ stood near the theatre of Marcellus. Tacitus^ lib. iil; 
c. 6'J-. ' "» 
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I had been told thai a palace had been erected on 
the ruins of the theatre of Maroellus — bat such a 
palace I Good heavens, could you but behold it ! 
Could you but see the dens, suneunded by filth, and 
inhabited by abandoned vice, squalid penuiy, and 
rerolting wretchedness, which^bear the name ! 

The noble family of Orsini, (once so princely and 
powerfiil,) who possessed it, are literally b^;gars, 
and it is now inhabited by the lowest orders of the 
people. 

Thinking that the inside might present something 
more ^easing dian die etterlor promised, we all en- 
tered upon a narrow staircase, which so grievously 
molested our olfilctoiy nerved, that aU the party, ex- 
cept myself^ toxned badk at die flurethold. I went 
thirougb it» and got into a modom oourt adorned with 
a has rdief of a gUidiattir fighting with a hon, and 
two beautSuUy scdLphofd maihie sarcophagi. 

Notbing more was to be 6een : I followed the in- 
ternal s^eep of one of die ancknt corridors a fitde 
way, but was glad to re'tutn. 

like almost all the ndns of Rome, the theatre of 
MarceUus saved, during die disastrous times of civil 
war, as the strong-hold of one of its. turbulent nobles. 
It was, I think, the fiimily of the SaveUi who reigned 
here, the petty despots of the ancient mistress of the 
world. 
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PORTIC(^.T— THE POITICO OFijOCTAVfA. 

* r[.-lJ.-, I ^:i,.j 

• «- 

Of aU thelnoUe Potticos of An^ienti Rdme, a- 
fragment of tlie ;PoTtico' c^Esltr^Yili al/?^ remluns. 
It was dhe of ihe ittany 'worke-of •magnifioaacft with 
which Augustus adorned ihe'dityhe'^&la^ed^ and 
in honour 'o^xhis sister, the xirtuous and neglected 
wife of Anthony, he calledTit the Portico of Octavia, 
as Ite had ahoftdy gi^^'lktf^mi^bf^hst lamented' 
son to the adjoiaiing tjieatre'of Marcellus, to which, 
indeed, it was an 'aj^esdage. ., T)]«re the people 
used to loiter before the play began, and there they 
found shelter when driven from it by sudden storms. 

The Portico of Oelavia consisted-— but a plan will 
do more to make you understaad it than a long de- 
scription, and I therefore subjoin a copy reduced from 
a fragment of the iehnography of Rome, which con- 
tains a part of this Portico. — ^It consisted, as you may 
see, of a"dcrnb le line uf ,niarb lg columns, encl o sing a 
large oblong square ; and although accessible at every 
intercolumniation, it had also two grand entrances in 
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the narrower ends. This magnificent double colon- * 
nade was roofed, so as to give shelter and shade to 
those who walked, lounged, or talked within it. Thus 
the weather presented no obstacle to exercise or 
amusement, and at pleasure they could seek the open 
part in the centre, where stood the Temples of Ju- 
piter and Juno, the first in Rome that were built of 
marble. 

Pliny relates, that, by mistake, the statues of the 
god and goddess were carried to the wrong temples % 
and the superstitious people, conceiving the stupi- 
dity of the porters to be the will of the deities, durst 
not remove them, so that the statue of Jove con- 
tinued to stand in the Temple of Juno, and his was 
occupied by her image, although the sculpture and 
painting with which each was adorned, represented 
the symbols of the deity for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 

These temples were built by Metellus, from which 
circumstance, the Portico itself sometimes goes by 
his name. Many of the beautiAil columns which 
composed it are built up in the miseraUe houses of 
the Jews which now cover its ancient site. We went 
to a wretdied hole, (No. 11, Via di San Angelo in 
Pescheriaj) where we saw three magnificent fluted 
Corinthian columns of Grecian marble, supposed to 
be remains of the Temple of Juno, because that of 
Jupiter was Ionic. This is gathered from Pliny, 
who relates, that the Spartan architects who built 
this temple being denied permission to put their 
names upon their work, devised a method of elu- 
ding this law. They were called Saurus and Batra- 
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cu^, wUch Agtaff a Usard and a (hig; and acecwd- 
ingly they carved the figures of thesfe reptiles in tlie 
loiiic capiialB of th^ tempie. Now tbfe little induii- 
trions minuteness of abtiqnaiies has enabled thera l# 
detect an Ionic capital marked ^rith these singular 
fi^ures^ ita the old Chu^h <tf San LorenflO,/i«or^ k 
Mum. This discoyery was an event ci Ipreat bia.*- 
portance to all the tribe ; and Nardini, Venutl) and 
Witikelman^ severally make mention of them^ and 
tsaii&c into long diJscu8sl(Hi8*«^whidi I Will spare you 
•^^•as to whether diis be oae of the oolui&ns id qUea- 
tton, or hoti* 

I was, however, amused Irith the downright dec^ 
tton of the author of Me of the profound Itmeraiy 
of Rome^ upoii the merits of this capltd^ which 
Wmkelman, (whdm we have hitherto, it wo^d 
seem) ^rroneouilly tdilsidei^d a tiol^bahle <»itic^) partv 
nounced to be, ^^ L^un des plus beaux .^pileifcux de 
toUte Tantiquit^ C but which this great judgi^ tno- 
dfeslJy assures us^ is far too bad to have been execi^- 
ted at axky §u€b ]periodt ^^ WinheUitan,'' he sayi, 
^ thought hb had foulid, in one of the Ididc capitals 
<^ this ^hurch^ the firogand liiard 8ci!d{»tiired by the 
SpArtan architetsts^ Saufus iind Bati^icils* ^ Ma 



* Ainy says^ ''in ODiumlMlrmn kpirisj" fin epith^^ oile 
wwiM think, sUffideiiily descrigtite of Ihe f oluies of an Iodic 
column ; but much cavilling has arisen upon it. In the Io- 
nic capital at St horenzo, the frog is eculptuied instead of the 
rose, in the eye of one volute, and on the other the lizard, in 
its Own natural podture> encircles the rose. 



iroppo som i^e^i qm^ *^?#^^ m S9t^fP ^^ 

In th^ Portico of Qctsayia, \t i» said, iHuiitfrs ugf4 
to ^xhildt tt§ir vpf kfl fp? tji? adiRiratioa pr critM^SW 
of the puWip, It WMi befictep, permioi^Stly 4wJh 
i^ted with paintmgl ftnd slii^tues \y ^^ ipo^ cele. 
I^$te4 mil^ters, pU|uf pi(}ftipvl«r}ymi»lioi|8ii Vi^ 
of iiiigiLldr l^tattty f tll§ vwrk pf Phidiiw, wluph Bj^po4 

in it ;* 9^4 as it is geiw^y b?li^^. tb^ Ymw de 

Medi^ w^ found here, I ^(wdfap it hm PfY^ ImM 
suppptcied tp be that yery gtatffi, Tb? grac^ l>gimty» 
and finish of its style, hpw^§r, gp r^ii^otd @?ppi \h^ 
sBverily ii^d grapdevff of ^fe rf ?Wdift«i J pfeoiild 
sWBPPB^j V<«dd prove it in^sePftt^s^Uy tbe m^V of H 
later ^d iRp^e poMifid ftgP* §V^n if it Wf rQ (^Ttijli 
th^t it wftii fowad ii^ tto t^rtico; but, pp the cow-i 
t}raiy, wwy p|etp|id ^^t it was diemT^rfd ift tbe 
Villa Adrians J shpuld not bavp tlipugbt ft VftRua 
suited to t^e g^ni^ of Phidi§fiji any mpr^ \hm Imghi 
ing Cupidfii arid Qt^m t* Ae pencil of i^i(^9el An-? 
gdo, or a loye pong to ftp ipme pf P^Pte. 

One pf thf tlurf^p i»Wi# UtoM^ifs ifWPk Rome pos^ 

sessed in ti^. Aw^«i^i* Pgft wws i^ ttol ^QPm^ 

Another ^a^ in %^ Portico of I^iberty, on tibc^ 
Aventine Mount, formed by Asinius PolUo, Iq t\^ 
Republican age, whicl) Pliny teDs i^ was the first 
public library iq ft^ wosld; apd th^ tfeird in the 
Temple of tb^ PaUjtinp Appllo, gyUft cmied aS 
tbp libnffy of Apellicon firom Athpnei tp ftpme ; but 
where it was placed we are not ipfonnedti' 
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* Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. c. 5. 
t Strabo, lib. xiii. &c. 
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The remains of the Portico of Octavia stand in 
what I am convinced is the filthiest spot upon the 
whole face of the globe. It is the Pescheria, or fish- 
market ; — the Ghetto, or crowded quarter where the 
Jews — ^whatever be their numbers — are condemned 
to reside ; and while miles of uninhalnted ground are 
comprised within the walls of* Rome— while it be- 
comes yearly more insalubrious firom its desertion, 
and more deserted firom its insalubrity—- these poor 
Israelites are cooped up in a confined hole, the dirt, 
the stench, and the disgusting appearance of which, 
it is utterly impossible to conceive. 

I thought its smells were enough to breed a pesti- 
lence ; but it is a singular, and rather an unaccount- 
able fact, that this very spot, with its narrow lanes, 
crowded population, and extremity of filth, is the 
healthiest quarter in Rome, and its inhabitants the 
most hardy and robust. This crowded population, 
indeed, must be considered its security against the 
scourge of the malaria, which affects the more de- 
serted parts of Rome in exact proportion to their de- 
sertion ; and indeed it is obvious that the city, but 
for its inhabitants, would be as unhealthy as the 
death-giving Campagna by which it is surrounded on 
all sides. 

In opposition to all the rules that theory and ex- 
perience have established in other towns ; in Rome 
the most unhealthy parts are the high, the open, 
and the airy ; and the most healthy, the low, the 
crowded, and the filthy. 

Possibly the abundant gaps and discomforts of 
their houses, which, both in winter and summer, drive 
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the inhabitants to live a great deal out m the cfpen 
air, and keep them thoroughly ventilated when they 
do stay within doors ; as well as the fineness bf the 
dimate, may ofoyiate soineof the bad effects Usually 
ei^erienced in colder countries, from this condensed 
population and congregated filth.. However this may 
be, the fiict of its supenor salubrity is undeniable. 

The Roman Jews are said to be the desc^idants 
of the captives whom Titus led from Jerusalem. But 
Jews inhabited Rome long before that period ; fi^r at 
the death of Julius Csesar they were amongst the 
number of his mourners.^ Clai|dius,f too, ^' banished 
all the Jews from the dty, on acoount of the dis- 
turbances they were continually raising at the insti- 
gation of one Chreatus^ It was probably the doc- 
trine of Christy and not the cabals of any factious 
living Jew, that occasioned the commotions here al- 
luded to. 

But I nmst return ^ain to the Poitico of Octa^ 
via, in which, with all my efforts, I never advance 
any farther. Its remains, however, may soon be de- 
scribed. They consist of a small part of one of the 
ancient entrances, in which may be traced the sum 
total of four Corinthian columns, and three pilasters 
ofwhitemarble, much hidden by brick walls. These, 
with a part of the and^ent pediment, blotched over 
with some ugly painted saints, are the sole ancient re- 
mains of the Portico. But you must go to both of the 
outsides, and examine well, the inside, and hunt on 



* Suet. Jul. Cesar. 85. 
t Suet. Claudius^ 26, 
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foot ttnidst iBeonoehraUe fildi, befoie you can see 
these bfokeii briek walli, imd half Jnd cofai^^ The 
tottering pediment has been eopported by an acdb 
built in the low ages, bat with Roman brick- * The 
eaose of duB angular cave in proppmg i^, instead of 
pulling down an dd ran, was expldned whan our 
Cieerone pointed out4o us tha( this {ragncnt of the 
P r e nao s of the andent Foxtioo, has had the hcmour 
of sarving as a eourt to a wretehod little ejuuch be- 
hind it, called the Holy Angel of Ae Fish^mnrkel^ 
{Scmt Amgdo d^ Pesxhma,) And as in these eaily 
Imies it was essential to every chuioh to have a court 
in front of it, in inntation of the area of a Pagan tem^ 
pie, the poor remains of Hm noble Portico we|» saved 
from destvuetion, because it would have been xoapf 
tpoublesoine and ei^ensive to build a new court than 
to keep up the old one. 

The brick arches at the sides, (on the right and 
left of the mbfdnsm asch in froprt,) see andent, and are 
supposed to have formed the laterdL entrances to the 
entianoe of tho Portieo. 

The inscriptUn now remaining upon the Portico 
atftesis its restori^4 sftev fire, by Septindus Sevenia 
and Camealla. I think there is nothing more worth 
notice about the Portico of Ootavia, which, truth to 
say, is the most filthy, %nd abont the least interest- 
ing, of the antiquities of R^ne. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

THB AM9HIVHEATEK. 

The first Aiqidiitheatre which we hear of atUome, 
WB6 built in the leign of Augustus, by Statylius Taa- 
rus,* and it is believed some vestiges of it, or of some 
other Amphitheatre, were di^covered in an excav*. 
lion that was once made upon Monte Citorio.f Cali- 
gula b^[an an Amphitheatre, which was left unfi* 
nisbed4 Nefo erected one of wood,||-— and Tra* 
jan biult one of stope and mortar, idiich was de- 
stroyed by Hadrian.§ Excepting these, which for 
the most part were never finished, or at best were 
ephemeral, Aome possessed only the Flavian Am*- 
phitheatre«-*the stupendous Colosseum-^he mag* 
nitude and magnificence of which, indeed, seemed 
to preclude the necessity of any other; 

The Colosseum is, however, a modem name; and 
whether it was derived fvoat the colossal Aze of the 
building, or of the statue which stood before it-^and 
whether the said statue was of marble or of bronze. 



* Suet. Augustus. t Nardini, Roma Antics. 

X Suet. Caliguk. II Sue^ Nero. 

§ Spartianus — ^Lifc. 
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of ApoUo or of Nero— 4ire points that have been 
much and vainly discussed. Upon these moment- 
ous questions I shall only observe, in the first place, 
that Pliny somewhere mentious— though I cannot 
recover the passage — ^that Vespasian substituted the 
head of Apollo for that of Nero upon his colossal 
statue— -which, according to him, was one hundred 
and twenty feet high;-— and, therefore, it seems 
probable, that the Cdossus of the Amphitheatre 
was this identical body of Nero, provided with the 
new and less obnoxious head of Apdlo ; indeed, 
in those days, the heads of statues were taken off 
with nearly as little ceremony as those of the per- 
sons they represented,— and it was even common 
to make them with moveable heads, in order that 
the anticipated decapitation might be more eaaly 
accomplished. Secondly, I would observe, that, as 
it is still more unlikely that any statue of such mag^ 
iiitude— with whatever head — ^was standing there 
in the eighth century, when we hear for the first 
time of the Colosseum, I conceive the statue has 
nothing to do with the name, and that it has been 
derived from the magnitude of the building. 

The venerable Bede, who died in a. d. 735, and 
in whose writings this appellation is first found, re- 
cords the memorable prophecy of the pilgrims in 
that age — << While the Colosseum stands, Rome- 
will stand — ^when the Colosseum faUs, Rome will 
fall — when Rome falls, the world will fall."* 



• See concluding chapter of the Decline and Fall. 
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The world was very near its fall, indeed, a few 
years ago, if its fate depended on that of the Colos* 
seum, which would inevitably have tumbled down, 
had it not been propped by the immense buttress 
now raised against the tottering extremity of its 
broken drde, which was b^un by the Pope, car. 
lied on by the French, and finished by the Pope. 
But I have begun at the wrong end, and have got 
to the fall of the Colosseum before I have related 
its erection. 

This wonderful Ampitheatre was the work of 
only four years. Vespasian began to build it, upon 
the late of Nero^s great pond, which he had drain- 
ed, scarcely two years before his death ; and two 
years afterwards, it was finished at the close of the 
short reign of Titus, who lived to dedicate it by the 
slaughter of five thousand wild beasts,* before he 
fell, the first victim of the inhuman Doroitian, who 
was suspected of having commenced his remorseless 
career by the murder of his brother.'}- 

The exterior of the Colosseum— *or the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, as it was called in the times of the 
fiomans, is composed of four orders. The three 
first are Doric, Ionic,' and Corinthian open arcades ; 
and above them the attic is sustained by Corinthian 
pilasters. However deficient in some minuter points 



* Suet. Titus^ vii. 

t And yet it is related^ that this monster had at first such 
an abhorrence to the shedding of bloody that he mourned even 
over the death of animals^ and endeavoured to prohibit the 
sacrifice of oxen. — Vide Suet. Dom. 
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of corrt»to«. particular part, may be, no eye can 
fail to be stipuck with the gri^ndeur and ay punetry of 
the whole, which is pevhaps the noblest building in 
the world. You gaze coi it with unsatiated sidwx-t 
rations; but the beauty and refinemept i^ the arts 
which ii^om it, form a strikiDg oontrast to the bar« 
bafism of the purposes for which it was erected. 
If I might be penqitted to find o^t a fault, (and 
cme must seek for it-^t does not suggest itself,) I 
should say that the Doric is scarcely sufficiently 
massiire* fou the base of such a building ; and that, 
in pK>poiticni to it, the lonio and Corinthian orders 
are too solid. But the fimlt lies in the Doric, which 
gives the suporineumbent orders an appearance of 
heaviness. 

We miss the trygliphs in the Dorie frieze ; and 
though its plainness might be pardoned, and even 
though to give greater simplicity to the whole, the 
repetition of the same frieze, in the Ionic, is offen- 
sive, and has an air of poverty. 

In Rome, we see nothing of the andent Gredan 
Dorio«^the fluted columns without pedestals*-- 
the first and grandest of all styles of architecture. 
But however noble in itself, it would have been 
misplaced here. It would not have accorded with 
the superincumbent orders. Its proportions are 
too solid, and its simplicity too great, to harmonize 
with others. It should always stand alone, in its 
own native majesty, as in the incomparable Tern- 
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* The height of the Doric columns is nine diameters and 
a half. 



I^ei of PsMtuiiL But the Colosseum dwes its beaid^ 
fy to thd gribideiir of the wfaole^ rathto thah th6 
pdrfeotioiic^ die parts; its imtnenaty awes us into 
adiaifadon^ 

It oe^tahdy held aghty thoiisa^di or, according 
to ibott iMoulits, eighty«^»Teil thousand' specta^ 
tors ; and by filling up the stidreates, and standing 
Irherever th^re was space^ upwards of one hundred 
thbusand peofde are siipposed to have Crowded in to 
ie^ the gam^s. Thfe eoinputauony of course, in« 
dudes the wckiden gallenes at the top. 

In the Podiufit^ or front circle^ was the Sugges* 
Ui4^ or canopied box of Uie Bmp^ror^ the seats of 
th^ Imperial Flunily, of the V^tal Virgins, Con^- 
siils> Senatohs and all petsoaages of the highest dig*. 
mty in the state. They were defended, it is said, 
with a parapet^ a grating, and horizontal spikes of 
irob^ from the dangetdus neighbouthodd of the wild 
beasts^ It is curious, however, that in the Amphv- 
theatce of Pompeii, which I'emains as entire and 
frebh as if the gamed had been giren yesterday, nonfe 
of these safeguards are to be seen ; and I could not 
help thinking, when I viewed it, that the Podium 
might be a dignified^ but Would be far from a de- 
arable sitUatadn* That the august Romans, how- 
ever, were effectually d^ended from the jaws of the 
lionsi there can be no ddubt ; and, at all events, 
their safety signifies little to us now. 

Above the Podium^ the groAu^j or enlarging oir*. 
des of seats, w^e divided by a horizontal divisidki 
into three preeein^thnes, i?ach of which con&prised 
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the rows contained in the height of one oonidor. 
The first of these, which is calculated to have had 
twenty-four ranges of seats, was appropriated to the 
Equestrian order, or knights, whose badge of dis* 
tinction was a gold ring. Like those of Consular 
rank, they were seated on cushions, (pulvilli). The 
second, supposed to have contained sixteen rows, 
was occupied with the more honourable order of 
citizens; and the uncovered marble seats of the 
third pnecinctio above, called Popularia^ were filled 
with the unprivileged classes, diminishing in conse- 
quence as they ascended. Last of all, at the very 
top— as the most unworthy.«-4sat the women in a 
wooden gallery ; for that despised sex was by law 
excluded from the seats of the men, who appropri- 
ated all the best to themselves; an arrangement 
which, it must be acknowledged, argues a very un- 
enviable state of society. This, too, was an im- 
provement, or refinement in manners; originally 
they were not thus banished the presence of the 
lords of the creation. This gallery itself, according 
to some accounts, supported a terrace, from whence 
those excluded from every other station sought to 
obtain a distant peep of the games. 

The ranges of seats which encircled the interior 
of the building, were exactly like steep steps, and 
were divided vertically by narrow stairs of nlore 
gradual ascent, which led straight from top to bot- 
tom, through all the prcecinctiones^ cutting the 
Amphitheatre perpendicularly into divisions. The 
space between each of these staircases was called, 
from its triangular, or wedge-like form, a Cuneus* 
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There were so great a number of entrances, or 
Vomitariaf from the corridors, that the whole of this 
amazing crowd could assemble or disperse without 
the smallest difficulty or confusion ; and to the Are- 
na there was free access by the two great arches of 
entrance at the oval ends. 

The staircases and seats wa% of marble, with 
which the whok of the interior is supposed to have 
been lined. The Arena was open, but the seats 
were shaded by a moveable canvas awning, (vela^ 
or velaria^*) to protect the spectators fix)m th^ suii. 
It was a favourite diversion of. one of the JEknperors 
(I forget which,) to throw the. sun suddenly full in 
the face of some of their favourites, by pulling the 
cords that regulated its motions. When the sun 
was insufferably hot, Caligula used to order the 
awning' to be taken off, and forbid any one to be 
let 6ut."f* Over the Amphitheatre of Nero was ex- 
tended a canopy of cloth, painted azure, to resemble 
the sky, and spotted with stars. 

The only'sportS) I believe, except the naval fights 
of the Naumachia, ever exhibited in the Amphi- 
theatre, were combats of wild beasts against gladi- 
ators, or of gladiators against each other, j: Some- 

* Juvenal^ Sat. iv. line 122. 

f Suet. Calig. 26. Nero carried imprisonment in places of 
amusement still farther. During his own musical performance 
in the Theatre at Olympia^ he confined the unfortunate au- 
dience until children were bom there^ and several persons^ 
feigning themselves dead^ were carried out for their funerak 
Suet. Nero, 23. 

t The numbers and frequency of these sanguinary sports 
are almost beyond belief. After the triumph of Trajan over 
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timely indeed, the enlightened Bodubm aeem to have 
eiijoyed the exquiritely gratif jing spectaok cvf wild 
beasts tearing to pieces ocmdeitoed ndalebctors,* or 
inndcent Christians, exposed defenceless to their 
rage. Small bas reliefs found in the catacoioba^ 
and preserved in the Museo Sitcro of the Vatican 
Library, represent these martyrs awaiting the loosen- 
ing of the chained-iip lion, ragiitg to devour them. 
Human nature can scarcely bear to pictiire a situa- 
tion of such overpoweriiig horror^ or adequately ea« 
timate the invincible constancy and sublime ford, 
tude of those who voluntarily supported its tremei»- 
dbus tortures. While we adore the memory of the 
hero who braved ft death of glory and honour, and 
the patriot who perished fac his country amidst its 
jdaudits and its tears^ let us not be insensible to the 
transcendent virtue of the divine spirits who sub* 
mitted to this revolting and ignominious end for 
the sake of their God. The cold-hearted ridicule 
of this deriding age, which has levelled its attadts 
against some of the noblest feelings c^ our nature, 
has not qiared the memory of the Christian mar- 
tyrs ; and the absurd l^Uds of monkish fraud and 
credulity have unhappily given aupport to its moclL- 
ery. But the paper crown cannot debase the head 
of true royalty ; and the heart must be cold that 
will not Worship its image, and pay homage to its 
worth, however taunted or reviled^ Perhaps there 
- • - -■ -  . . > 

IheDatdahs, they were exhibited lor £odr months, ^ihcmt the 
oessation of a single day. Ten thousand gladiatcnrs fought^ add 
deven tfaoiiBapd wild betets were steiii^^Vide Dio, xlviii. 15. 
* Suet. Caiig. «7. 

10 



may be others, like me, yrhtm adnoiriuion U heighten- 
ed by the intenml «ons^OM^es6, thftt th^ virtue th^y 
praiae, they ooqld npt emMjftte. 

In the reign of Caligula the wild be^uBts for the 
Amphitheatre were 7^ ^th condenia^ criminids 
whenever cattle wer^ ^ie^r I* 

That brutal quftdm^, Commodus, who us(ed to 
call him$^lf HeDcules, and go nbout dressed iu a 
lion's skip, md braudisbing a club, with his hair 
i^rmfcled M^tb gold*dust, to imitate the gjory of the 
sun, frequently fought in tba AmphitbeatnB a^ a 
gladiACor,'and kiU^ both Radiators aud wild b^s^sta^ 
It is a thousand fnues he had not jratber been k'dled 
as a wild beast hiiuself. He had once, indeed, ¥ary 
nettrly be«i murdered here ; not in the A^Pna* but 
in the private passage from the J^ipfrial JPal^f^ tp 
it, where he was attacked by the first cpnspiirator^, 
but unfortunately escaped frpm their hi^^ds* 

When a gladklor was ranquished and thrpwn 
upon the ground, hi3 life was not at the disposal of 
bia antagonist, but of the spectators. If tfa^y graat^* 
him mercy, they pn^ssed the thumb down ;f if they 
commanded his death, they held it up, and the cpu** 
quwor instsntly murdered hiip. 

It is scarcely cmceivabie the pQs^bility of tb# 
mandate, thus deUberat^y given, to pluuge )the dag- 
ger into the pantipg bopooi of a disarmed ^d uo*^ 
offsndiug suppliant* Neither d^ I uudersitaxid-^f^cp 
in aU^h a multitude there must have be^n gre^ /^^ 

* Suet. Calig. «7. 

f PoHccm preTwre, was the ^gn pven to spsre his life. 
Pliny, lib. xxviii. c. 6. 
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versity of optnion, and some at least, in every case, 
Would be found to lean to the natural side of m^r- 
cy-^ow the victor gathered the sense of the spec- 
tators from this sign. 

The fall of the Amphitheatre may be rapidly 
traced. It was first repaired by Antoninus Pius. 
Under Macrinus it was burnt — an accident, if an 
aeecident it was^ that s^ms somewhat inexplicable, 
tboiigh it is said to have been occasioned by light- 
ning.* The wooden gallery at the topj and all the 
seats, (which, it is supposed, were* covered with 
wood,) were consumed, and such was the devasta- 
tion, that during many years the games were obliged 
to be celebrated in the Circus, and the reigns and 
the repdrs of three emperors were requisite for its 
restoration. The annals of Heliogabahis, and the 
medals of Alexander Severus andGrordian, celebrate 
their labours in its repairs and embellishments, 
though that term can scarcely be appEed to the 
mis-shapen columns and hideous sculpture attribu- 
ted to the degenerate reign of the latter emperor, 
which were dug up in the late excavations^ and are 
now standing in the Arena.' . .^ 

Not to dwell upon the oscillations of damage and 
repair, it is certain that it must have beett.uninjured 
in the be^nning of the fifth century, ifrben the 
fights of gladiators were celebrated for: the last 
time;"f- and even in the sixth century, | when 
the combats of wild beasts with human beilDgs for 

* Dion. Erodian. 

t A. D. 404. In presence of Honorius. 

X A. D. 52S. In the reign of Theodoric. 
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the last time moved the just indignation of the 
Christian Fathers.* 
[ Even at a considerably later period, (the. eighth 
I century,) the Colosseum is. supposed, from: the xe^ 
\ ports of the pilgrims,*)* to have been entire ; n(v is 
I there any appearance of its destruction haying be* 
gun till the elevendt century, when it was convert-? 
ed into the strong-hold of aRoman baron ; and thus, 
by a sort of retributive justice, the building diat 
ministered in one age to the guilty passion of the 
Rdmans for blood, became, in another, the instru- 
ment of their own oppression and destruction. 

It was one of the numerous castles of the Fran* 
gipani family, who seem to have posse^ssed them^ 
selves of a system of fortresses a'ected on the ruins 
of Rome, and encircling the Imperial Palace on the 
Palatine, which they also occupied. The Arch of 
Titus and of Constantine, the Septizonium of Se^ 
verus, the ruined Palace of. the Caesars, and. the 
Arch of Janus Quadrifontis, were theirs ; as well as 
the immense fabric of theColosseum, to which Popes 
and Antipopes successdvely resorted for protection.' 
! It was stormed and besieged, taken and retaken ; it 
was partially yielded to the Annibaldi;.it was re« 
gained by the Frangipani ; but though it changed 
its mast^s, it continued a fortress till the beginning 

* St Augustin^ I beHere, inveighs against them with vir- 
tuous eloquence ; but I quote bis authority at second hahd. 
In tibe prece^ng century, a Christian poet (Prudentius) had 
ventured to address, even to an imperial ear, a pathetic and 
spirited remonstrance against thes^ savage combatSj so revolt-: 
ing to religion and humanity. 

t Vide Gibbon's Decline and Fall, last Chapter, 
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0f the fourteenth century, when iti hostile oocupiu 
tion was finally relinquished. 

Yet even in that age, the blood of meo and beasts 
was oaoe more mingled in sayage combat on this 
Arena* On the third of Septemba-, 13SS, it was 
the scene of a buU-figfat, attended widi aU the pomp 
and inrcumstance and chivalrous qpirit of a solema 
tournament, but with a far more tn^cal termina* 
tion^-^-for eighteen of the young and noUe chain* 
pions who entered the lists, bearing on their shields 
vomaatic deviees emblematical of their passicm, pe- 
rished in the unequal conflict with furious wild bull% 
which they encountered singly. But it will became 
me best, to pass over in silence what has been al- 
reidy so ably described by the pen of Grtbbon.* 

The Amphitheatre was converted into an hospi* 
Ui by the brethroi of the Sancta Sandorum Com- 
pany, at the end of the fourteenth centuiy ; and as 
their aims are still visible, panted on the ruined 
arcades^the southern side, the Roman antiquaries 
infer that this part must have been destroyed before 
that time, though there is no pcievious record of its 
spoliation* To me the proof does not seem quale so 
conclusive, because the Colosseum was the acknow* 
fedged property of these brethren, even in the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century ; and theve» 
fore it is by no means clear that the arms we now 
see were painted in the fourt0enth. 
The <^ indignant Pc^gius^ laments, that in the 
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* Vide Gibixm's Dedine and Fall^ last Chapter^ contaimng 
an inter^thig account of the Colosseam^ and of t^re remains 
of ancient Rome. 
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fifteenth century, the principal part of its stones had 
been burnt to lime ; but surely this must refer to 
the interior coatings which was of marble, for Ti- 
burtine stone would scarcely be used for such a 
purpose.* 

During the sixteenth century, it seems to have 
been first turned into a quarry. All the noblie Ro< 
maiis, Guelphs, and GhibellineSy friends and foes, 
all parties and factions, agreed on one thing— to pull 
down the walls of the Colosseum whenever they 
wanted stones. By common consent, they made a 
written compact for this laudaUe purpose; and the 
Abb£ Barthelemy, the accurate and enlightened au*- 
tbor of Anacharsis, mentions that this curious do- 
cument was among the archives of Rome.f 

It is related in many old books, and the tradition 
isconfirmed by manyold men, that Cardinal Famese, 
a nephew of Paul III. obtained, after much impor- 
tunity, a fretful permission from his unde to take 
away the stones from this magnificent building for 
twelve hours only ; and that, profiting by the license, 
he let loose an army of 4000 workmen to assail its 
walls. It may be imagined the effects of the work 
of this day ! 



* The large blocks of Tiburtine stone^ of which the Colos- 
seum is built^ are too valuable in a city which is twenty miles 
from a quarry^ to be used for lime. This scarcity of building 
materials in Rome kas been one great cause of the destruc- 
tion of ancient edifices. Treading the stones for St Peter's 
cost more than the whole expense of building St Paul's. 

t Gibbon's Decline and Fall^ last Chapter, p. 377. It has 
never since been seen. 
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Facts, however, are so difficult to'^ascertain in 
Home, from the total disregard to truth prevalent 
here— I am sorry to say, among all classes— -that I 
cannot answer for this statement. But it is most 
certain, that whatever might have been the charita- 
bleness of the said Pontiff, when he restricted its 
demolition to twelve hours, it was remorselessly pull* 
ed down during his pontificate ; and it is at that 
period, (the sixteenth century,) that its ruin may be 
dated.*. It was then that the immense bulk of the 
Venetian and Famese Palaces, the Cancellaria, the 
Palatine Summer-houses, and one-half of the build- 
ings of Rome, were erected with its materials. I 
could forgive Michael Angelo the frightfulness of 
these Farnese structures, but never the source from 
which he took the stones. It seems as if the ^cri- 
lege he committed upon the glorious works of past 
ages, cast a spell over, his own ; for the architecture 
of the buildings he raised is as little honbur^ble to 
his genius, as the spoliation of the Colosseum to his 
taste. 

• In the seventeenth century, Si&tus Y. attempted 
to establish a woollen manufactory here, but fbrtu- 
. nately the'project failed. The sanctification of its 
remains, about the middle of the last century, by 
Benedict the Fourteenth, in late remembrance of 
the blood of the blessed martyrs who were sacrificed 
here, alone saved it from utter destruction. 



* The Theatre of Marcellus also served as one of th^ quar- 
ries of this princely and palace-building family. 
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Yet, eveii after it was declared holy, and sacred 
to the memory of these blessed martyrs, the lowest 
corridor was conve/rted into a recefptacle of dung for 
the purpose of making saltpetre, in which state it 
remained till the French came and cleansed this 
Augean stable. There was a little hermitage^ with 
its chapel, for several centuries, in the Colosseum ; 
and it never fsuled to be inhabited by a hermit, till 
the French came and shot him ;—rproperly enough, 
indeed, if it be true that he had been guilty of rob- 
bery and murder. 

I gave the Pope considerable credit when I came 
to Rome and found workmen employed in carrying 
away the rubbish of this old den ; but, alas ! it only 
made way for a new one, in which a grey-bearded 
capuchin i^ts, who I suppose acts at present the part 
of hermit, and who begs most pertinadously for the 
support of the Virgin, and the holy souls in purga* 
tory, modestly never mentioning himself* - 

Endless have been the discussions as to the pave- 
ment of the Arena, or whether it had any pavement 
at alL Some of the learned maintain it was covered 

m 

with wood, and had moveable lids, or trap4oorS) 
through which the wild beasts sprqng up from be* 
low, like the ghosts in a play. Others say, the wild 
beasts walked in at the sides like regular actors, and 
that the Arena was paved with marble. 

The fact is, I believe, that whatever the perma* 
nent flooring might be, it was uniformly covered^ 
during the games, with sand, or sawrdust, (ai| in-*, 
deed its name implies,) td receive the blood pf the 
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d«Ad atid wounded jueft and beasts, and prevent the 
f fKHldd fi^om \fmi(mAng slippery with gore. 

TI16 Band was fhrquently dovered with vermilion^ 
in ord«r that the stidns ni blood might not shock the 
Mght <tf the sptetatofs. 

It is a cbsputed point whether or not the ancient 
Ar^tlfl was on the same level as the present Several 
ot the Roman antiquiu^tes maintain, that it was for* 
merly ten feet lower $ and althon^ they must all 
have seen itii rery inibiti*ucdons wh^i they were kdd 
baiie by the French, they have not yet heea able to 
sectte thi^ point amongst diemsdves. 

Inhere is a vaulted subterraneous passage recently 
discovered, wMch terminates at the Arena, and the 
ifoof ot which is e)uietly below the kvel of its pre* 
sent surfsRie ; but as it has evidently led to it, I con* 
elude it must have been upon the same level, and thai 
the ancient one was exactly as much below the pre« 
sent as the hdght of this passage, whidh is not very 
gti^t It is called the private passage of the £m- 
permip. If so, it certainly was not a very niagnifi* 
cent Oiie. It is now, as it always must have been, 
low and dark ; for its stuccoed oeilii^, and mosaic 
paveteept, still remain. It leads, too, in a direct 
line south, from the south side of the Colosseum, 
while the Imperial Palace lies to the north-west. 
^^ But,^ say the antiquaries, *^ though it seenu to go 
in a contrary direction, it must have taken a bend 
round to the Palace.'" It may be so ; but it seems 
a singilllar contrivance to make the Emperors de- 
si^ribe a large circli;, when they could have oome in 
a straight line ; and more especially ad the way is so 
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dismft)^ that it could not have been done for the 
fdedsure erf* the walk* 

For my part, I suspect this pretended private 
paisage of the Emperors to have been the passage 
of the wild bea^s. The nature of the animals, in^ 
deedy was so similar, that the mistake is little more 
than in name ; but it is certain that the passage in 
question leads directly in a line towards their dens 
-^I mean the wild beasts-*^nd therefore I cannot 
hdp Suspecting it to have been made for their ac^ 
otMnmodation. Some of these dens are still to be 
seen below the Convent of St John and St IPi^ul^ 
on the Ckdiati Mount, in a building called by the 
absurd name of the^ Curia HostUia ; but (ibr a mi* 
racle) all the antiquaries seem agreed that it was 
a Vtvariuin for keeping the beasts before their 
exhibition in the Colosseum* I saw last winter one 
of the iron rings to which they bad been fastened, 
but I latdy sought for it in vain. It has« however, 
been seen by many eyes besides mine ; and this cir- 
cumstance alone would be sufficient to prove the 
destination of the building, if it admitted of doubt 
It is manifestly of the same date, and built of the 
same materials, as the Colosseum, which it resembles 
so exacdy, that one might suppose a portion of the 
Arcades had been conveyed up the hill. It is sup- 
posed to have been built by Domitian. The grand 
Vivarium was near the Porta Mag^ore ; but its 
distance would render another necessary near the 
Colosseum, for the wild beasts to be kept in befcMre 
they were brought out, as it would not be easy to 
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bririg down eYery lion as it was waated, from the 
other end of the town. But though there seems little 
reason to doubt that this was a Vivarium, I think 
it but fair to inform you, that the communication 
between it and the Colosseum^ by means of the low 
vaulted passage, is merely my own opinion, and 
therefore, perhaps, not entitled to much credit 

The holes which disfigure the exterior of the Co- 
losseum, in the part that remains perfect, have ex- 
cited much speculation. They are evidently not 
the effects at chance or time, but of design and la* 
borious execution; but, why they were made, it is 
not so easy to discover. The ^oommon opiiiifm is, 
that it was to get at the cramps that fastened the 
stones tc^ther; and to ^ve diis notion some sha- 
dow of probability, it has been supposed that these 
cramps were of bronze. But we can scarcely be- 
lieve that the Romans would use a very costly me- 
tal, comparatively unfit for their purpose, when a 
very cheap one was well adapted to it^ Bronze 
would scarcely hold stone walls together, iron might. 
The (^amps, therrfore, if any there were, must have 
been of iixm. But in no part of the wall that has 
been laid open, is there any appearance of cramps, 
or of the holes they must have made. Granting, 
however, there were such things; surely it must 
have cost less trouble to have made a piece of iron, 
(and in no age was that art forgotten,) than to have 
undergone the incredible labour of boring through 
those solid blocks of stone, to get at siich little bits 
of it. The more probable account of the matter is, 
that these holes were made for the poles that sup- 
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i ported the booths of the artisans, who crowded 

. these corridors with their temporary shops during 

[ the fairs held here.* If that won^t do, is it not 

possible that the holes may have been made during 
the long course of years that the Colosseum was a 
fortress, and. attacked and defended with all the 
fury of civil combat ? Or if this does not satisfy you, 
perhaps they were made at the period that the 
people of Rome had a mania for searching old 
f ruins for hidden treasures,-^in one of which pa- 

roxysms, they broke into the little arch of Septi- 
mius Severus, in the Forum Boarium, and did aa 
infinite deal of mischief in the way of pulling down 
I old walls, and ransacked every imaginable place io 

the unprofitilble search. But if all, or none of 
these causes will content you,, then I must refer 
you to the elaborate and erudite treatise written by 
an ancient bishop, in folio, on all the possible and 
I impossible causes of these holes :r-the aspect of 

. which profound work was so appalling to me, that 

I can give no other account of it than its dimensions ; 
but I thinks the task of reading it through, will 
prove a sufficient atonement, if not cure, for your 
incredulity^ 

On the outside of the Colosseum, are the crum- 
bling remains of a building supposed to have been 
the Meta Sudans, that famous fountain, which ex- 
' isted even in Republican times ;-|- and after having 



* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, last Chapter. Donatus Ro- 
ma Vetus^ &c. 
t Seneca^ Ep. 57. 
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been destroyed by Nero, and restored by Domi. 
tian, * continued, during many ages, to refresh, with 
its fast falling waters, the thirsty combatants in the 
games of the Ampitheatre.f ^ 

We have now finished the survey of this stupen. 
douft edifice. Since it was erected, what changes 
have covered the earth ! New arts, new institu* 
tions, new languages, and new religions, have 
sprung up ; new worlds have been discovered, and 
new naticxis have advanced to civilization, and sunk 
into decay; and yet the Colosseum stands in ita 
ruins unrivalled and alone. 

But, all beautiful as it is, we must ever regard it 
with mingled admiration and horror. It is laid in 
everlasting ruin, like the gigantic powler that raised 
it. What eye, in that proud day of its dedication, 
when the Roman sway extended over every part of 
the known world, from the confines of India, and 
the deserts of Africa, to utmost Thule— what eye 
could then have foreseen the future fall of that 
building meant for eternity-— of that empire that 
grasped at infinity ? And yet may we not, in our 
retrospective glance, trace the destroyer of both, in 
those very vices which this proud fabric was des- 
tined to foster? 



* Cassiodorus, Chron. Dom. ix. 

t There is a fountain^ supposed to be the Meta Sudans^ 
sculptured in baa relief between two Hans, on a marble tomb^ 
(in the shape of a large tub^) wbich stands in tbe first gal- 
lery of the Vatican^ after passing the Gallery of Inscriptions^ 
on the right hand side. It is supposed to bave been called 
Meta, from its resemblance to the form of the Meta of a Cir- 
cus. The water descends from the top, into a basin. 



Certainly, if the charaetero of nations may be 
estimated from their favourite sports, that cS the 
Romans must bear the stmn of the blackest cinielty«r 
No nation, in andent or modern times, ha^ revelled 
with the same savage avidity in human blood. This 
horrible passion did not appear in its full force till 
after the final fidl of the Republic. Virtue and h*- 
berty vanished together. Unmitigated despotisnit 
unpanJleled cruelty, unnatural depravity, uaiiii»- 
gined Tkes, and unpunished crimes, rapidly increa- 
sed, with the appetite for those inhuman diverncHia 
winch have left a foul blot upon our nature. 

The passion for these detestable sports is indeed 
a curious chapter of the history of the human mind, 
and one which might furnish impcnrtant materials 
to ihe philosopher. It does not appear to be the 
reproach of one people, or the barbarous taste of 
one age, acquired from some peeuUnr bias, or del- 
ved fr^ imitation ; but, unnatural as it seems, it 
was the delight of all the nations <^ antiquity, and, 
to this very day, the same sports are practised ia 
the remote Indian islands, whose sequestered inba*- 
bkaots never heard the Roman name. The Ja* 
vanese have games in whi(^ tigers fight with other 
wild beasts, and with condemned crimtoald.* 

Nor need we go so far for exBrnjAes^-^he bull- 
fights in Spain, and in modern Borne itself^-^per.. 
haps, too, the bull-baitings and cock-fights-f- in £ng- 

* I asserted this upon the mfonaation of a Mead ^4l» 
had been in Java; aad^ jinee my return to i^oglandy I have 
found this &ct confiraied in Baffles's History of that idand* 

t Cock-fightings that barbarous but classical diversion, was 
practised both by the ancient Greeks and Homans. Partridges 
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land^ are still food for the same passiori and oondu- 
sive proofs of its existence, although no longer gpr^ 
ged with human blood. 

For Christianity was reserved the signid triumph 
over this long-indulged, most cherished, and fiercest 
passion of the soul. The games of the Amphi- 
theatre were for ever abolished by Honorius. They 
had indettd been prohibited by Constantine, but 
never discontinued. *' Several hundred, perhaps 
several thousand victims, continued to be annually 
slaughtered in the great cities of the Empire ; and 
the month of December, more peculiarly devoted 
to the combats of gladiators, still exhibited to the 
eyes of the Roman people a grateful spectacle ci 
blood and cruelty."* They were represented for 
the last time in presence of the timorous Honorius 
and his protector Stilicho, when Rome celelH*ated 
a humiliating triumph, not for her conquests over, 
but her escape from barbarians* But the abo- 
lition of the games was not so much the effect 
of the piety of the Emperor, as of the self^evo. 
ted virtue of an humble individual. Telemachus, 
an Asiatic Monk, inspired by the divine spirit <xf 
the religion he professed, having ineffectually tried 
remonstrance, descended into the Arena to separate 
the gladiators, and sank beneath a shower of stones 
hurled upon him by the enraged people. Tet the 



and quails were also made to fight in the same numner aa 
oocks.^ .Vide Archslogia, vol. I If. p. 135L 
• Dec at)d Fall, vol. V. p. dl. 
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sacrifice was not made in vmn. Honorius, from that 
day, for ever abolished the combats of gladiators, 
and the Christian Romans submitted without a 
murmur, and even reverenced as a saint him whom 
their blind fury had immolated. But it is well ob- 
served by Gibbon, <^ that no church has been rai- 
sed, nor shrine dedicated, to the only martyr who 
ever died in the cause of humanity.^* 

• Dec. and Fall, Vol. V. p. 190- 
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LETTER XXIX. 



ANCIENT THERMiB. — VESTIGES OF THE BATHS OF 
A6AIPPA AKD CON8TANTINE, OF THE FRETEM}^- 
£1) BATHS OF PAULU8 ^MILIUS^ AND OF THE 
BATHS OF SANTA HELENA. — TUS THERMS OF 
CARACALLA.— -PISCINA PUBLICA. 

The ]ess that is known about any thing, the more 
may be said. Volumes without end have been writ- 
ten on the subject of the Baths or Thermae of the 
Ancients, and nobody is any wiser ;— 4it least, I can 
answer for myself. I found indeed that the con- 
tradictory assertions, and irreconcileable hypothec 
ses, contained in these elaborate treatises, only tend- 
ed to make ^^ confusion worse confounded ;^ and 
that the more I studied, the less I knew. I con- 
sulted the professed antiquaries : but what one told 
me was contradicted by another; and the newly 
admitted belief of yesterday was chased out of my 
understanding by the later imbibed ideas of to-day. 
I applied in my perplexity to a learned friend who 
has passed most of his life in Rome. He gave me 
all the information in his power; but candidly 

19 
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owned, that, after a long and diligent ezaminatiaii 
of the renuuns of the ancient Thennie, he had ne» 
ver been able to form any accurate idea of their 
plan ; so that what he could not comprehend after 
twenty years of study, I need not pretend to ex- 
plain after a two years^ residence in Home. 

I have often wished, in my dilemma about all and 
each of the ruins of Rome, that I could << call up 
some spirit from the mighty dead,^ to conduct me 
through them, remove my doubts, and answer my 
inquiries. What a Cicerone would an old Roman 
make ! Not that I would recall a Cicero to iei world 
unworthy of him, 'to fill the ignoble office which is 
so impudently dignified by his name ; or disturb 
the stoicish&des of a Scipio, a Brutus, or a Cato, 
to escort an inquisitive young barbarian, like me, 
over the scenes once conisecrated by their presence. 
Their republican souls would know no mor^ than 
we do of the remains of imperial luxury, that now 
cover the City of theSeven Hills. Some Roman of 
the more degenerate 4ays of emjnre I would ehooae 
for my guide ; and, if I thought *^ he would come 
when I did cali on Inm,^ I would invoke the shade 
of the younger Pliny ; and get him, among other 
things, to lexplain the plan of the Thermas. 

We need no ghost certainly to tell us that the 
use of baths was to bathe in ; but these baths had 
many other uses besides. They were designed to 
unite every mode of recreation. They had q>aci-> 
bus halls for social assemblies^— -courts and theatres 
for athletic sports,*— shady porticos for the recita- 
tions of poets and the lectures of philosophers^** 

VOL. II. F 
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^* and all things for all inen*"^ In 9hort, they were 
to the Romans something like what our coffees 
looms and neirs*rooms are to the English; cmly 
that they had neither newspapers nor coffee,— -that 
-the sole refreshment was water, taken externally* 
instead of punoh or negus internally ; and that thej 
liad philosophical^ instead of political disputes.* 

But neither coffeie^houseS) nor aiiy institutiona 
of modem days, bear any real similitude to them. 
We have no buildings to compare them to,*— no ha- 
bits to refer them to; they were suited to a differ- 
ent age,' people, climate, and state of society ; and 
among all die dubious and perplexing antiquities 
of Rome, none certainly are so dubious and per.- 
plexii^ as tlie remains of these Therniae* Even 
Vitruvius gives us, no light here ; for although the 
.Thermse of Agrippa must have been built ii^ his 
time, he describes piUy .the private baths of the Red- 
mans, which, however luxurious, bear no analogy 
whatevei: to these public Thennee. 

An ancient au^thorf- tells us, that in the proud 
'days of Roman empire, there were, whole provinceis 
<){ Thermss ; and Pliny gives a splendid descriptioii 
•of. the ^ulptures and paintings, the magnificent 
seats, and costly va$es, the profusion of gold and 
silver, pf ivory and precious stones, and all the 

..I I . • I -.1 1  ; ..  • 1 1  I 1 1 I , n il II i I .■ I 

* The Ronums^ however^ had their Devspapers as well as 
ouiselves^ though it is not recorded that they were taken iu 
here ; and amongst all the lost treasures of classic literature^ 
there are few that would prove so interesting and instructive 
as a complete set o^ the Dkirma PopuU Romania 

\ Auxmian* 



sumptuous decorations, that filled these gij^tic 
establishments of pleasure. 

Their magnitude and magnifioence, indeed, are 
sufficiently attested by thidr nughty ruins, whichi 
even after the dilapidations of ages of barbarism, 
sdirstahd, incontestible monuments of the grandeur^ 
the luxury, and the idlefiess of thie Romans. ' 

But whatever inight hate been the predil^j^on 
of the ancient Romans for batliing« we muM acquit 
the modems of that, and of every other speAes of 
luxury which bears the most remote affinity t9 
cleaiiliiies& ' PKny, in hii minute and interesdng 
description of his Laurentinum YiUa,** tells us, that, 
faend^ Ins own private baths, the neighbouring 
village tontained no less than three public bathsf 
which were sufficiently degant and commodiousi 
tor the use of his guests. But Rome itself has nol 
BOW a single public bath ; and private bathfii rarely, 
if ever, form a part even of the spacious and costly 
palaces of the nobility. Excepting aoikie, on a very 
eoi^ued scale, bdonging td oUe of the hotds, and 
ahnofst exclusively frequented by forei^rs, there 
are no baths in Rome. 

I have often regretted that some of the numerous 
fountains, whose waste of waters so delightfully em- 
bellishes Rome, were not used for this purpose ; wd 
perhaps if the Popes bad built fewer churdhei and 
tnore baths, it would have been better for the bo- 
dies of their subjects, and not worse for thar sotds. 
' But I have somehow made a transition from an* 
c^ent to modem Rome and it is high timie to re- 
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turn from these visionary baths of her Popes, to 
the ruined Thennss of her Emperors. 
' Of the long list of Thermte that adorned impe- 
rial Rome, the ruim of those of Titus, of Caracal^ 
la, and of Diocletian, are all that now remain ; ex- 
cept that the Rotonda of the Pantheon, and the bro^ 
ken Arco della Ciambella behind it, may be conn- 
dered as ve$tigeis of the Baths of Agrippa ; and the 
rtiiliB in the Colonna Gardens, of those of Con- 
stantine,— 4he first and the last Themue that erer 
were erected in Home. ' ' 
: Some' remains of the Forum of Trajim, indeed, 
are Vulgarly called the Baths of Pauhis Emilias, aL> 
though we have no reason to believe that he ever 
made any baths at all ^ nor, as they were luxunes 
wholly unknown to the Republic, is it at all pro- 
bable he evier did. Indeed we may be sure, that 
had he built any thing so extraordinary, Plutardb, 
Who records the Baalica of his erectioii, would, not 
bavc omitted to have mentioned it. . Juvenal in* 
deed alludes to the Baths of Paulus;* but it does 
^M>t follow that there never was, at any period, any 
other Paulus than Paulus Emilius. ' 
^' There are some inconsiderable vesdges of the 
Baths g[ the ^Impress Helena, in the grounds of 
the Villa Maasimi, on the Esquiline Hill. A few 
low broken fragments i^ brick wall migfat bdong 
-f o any thing, but an inscription was found there 
which atteisted their identity."}* 
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* Ut forte rogajtus 

Pum petit aut Thermas aut Balnea Fauli^ &c. 

Juvenal. 
t It is now placed &bove'thie porphyry Sarcophagus of that 
Empress^ in the Sala Delia Croce Greca, in the Vatican. 
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Some uninterestiDg ruins of Roman date^ in a 
-nncfjard between the Aventine and the Tiber,, (the 
entrance to which is through a red wooden gate 
on die right of the road going towards the Porta 
San Paolo,) are called, oti conjecture, the Baths 
of Decius ; although it seems more probable that 
the baths of that Emperor were upon the Aventine 
Hill .♦ . . . 

^t these are inconsiderable and unintelligible 
remiuns, scarcely worth notice* Even the ruins of 
the three principal Thermae, immense as; is their 
extent, have evidently formed but a small part of 
their ancient magnitude. The ingmuity of anti- 
quaries has formed, from their confused remains, 
a Variety (^fandful and conjectural plans; but as 
they are all at variance with each other,— like the 
four geniune and original portraits of Shakespeare 
which bear between them no shade of resetnblance, 
—-we may be allowed to doubt if any of tlxem be 
the true one. 

The following figure, slightly ^l^etched from the 
existing remains of the Baths of Caracalla and Dio- 
cletian, (which bear a mvfch closer resemblance to 
each other than those of Titus) without any attempt 
at pretended minuteness or accuracy,' which can 
only serve to mislead where there are no data to go 
upon, may perhaps enable 3rou to form some general 
idea of their plan. 

* Vide Nardini^ Roma Antics, Aventino, 
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They all seem to have consisted of an extei^al 
part, (A.) the lower story of which was dork, sub^ 
terranean^ lighted by lamps, and contained the 
whole range of the hot-baths. It surrounded the 
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intejnat part, (C.) from ivhich it was generally di-> 
vided bj an open space, (B.) filled with shady walks, 
or gardens, a Gymnasium, and sometimes with a 
sort of Stadiumfor running foot^raeefti 
. The internal part, (CO^^whicb, in the Baths of 
Diocletian and Cacacalla,.had no subterranean story, 
f— consisted entirely of places for recreations— coyer- 
ed porticos {ix walking, sheltered from the sea and 
rain ;> courts and theatres for active sports ; libEaxiea 
ix study^ and apartments for idling. There was 
generally, at least, one ^reat covered hall, or Pina^ 
cotheca, (Vide Plan,. C.) in every Therms^, supposed 
to be devoted to this last laudable purpose ; though, 
according to some authorities, it was uia(Bdias a JI^-« 
ttrni^ or place fop wrestling, in bad wesither, as well 
as IbragreatlQuoging-room^ . > 

. Que of these gceat covered halls (that of the Balbs 
of. Diocletian) is still entire, and is. now converted 
into a duirch ; but of tlus I shall speak in our. visit 
to these ruins. 

. The renuunsoftheXher^ueofCaracalk, to which 
'we must first direct our steps, consist entirely of the 
upper story, and of the in^rnal p^t ; whic^ inter- 
nal part,> neither in these baths, nor in the Baths of 
Diocletian, ever had a mbteFranean story. There 
is now no access into the subterranean story of the 
^eternal part, (vide Plan, A.) and^ indeed, no appears 
aiice of it in either of these Thermae ; but it is said 
excavations have frequently been made into both.  
The Baths of Garacalla are situated at the base 
rf the. most southern of the heights of the Aventine, 
en the Via Apjna, remote from the actual extent of 
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the modem city^ though within the circuit of its 
walls. ' 

' They now present an immense mass of frowning 
and roofless ruins abandoned to decay ; and their 
Uien grandeur, their almost inuneasurable extent, 
•—the tremendous fragments of broken wall that fill 
thenv-*the wild weeds and bramblies which shade 
them^— -their solitude and their silence ; the magni-^ 
ficenoe they once displayed, and the desolation diey 
now exhibit,-««re pow^uily cidculated to affect the 
ioM^gination. . : . « . 

We passed Arough a long suocesnon of immense 
balk, open to the sky, whose paTement» of costly 
marUesimd rich mosidcs, long since torn away, have 
been supplied by the soft green turf, that forms a 
carpet more in unison with their deserted state. The 
wind, sighing through the branches of the aged trees 
tfiat have taken root in them without riTalling their 
loftiness, was the oiily sound' we heard ; and the bird 
of prey, which burst through the thick ivy of the 
broken wall far above us, was. the only living object 
we beheld. 

These immense haMs formed a part of the inter-^ 
nal division of the Thermae, which was entirely de- 
voted to purposes of amusement 
* The first: of these halk,. or rather walled inclo* 
anres, you enter, and severalof the others, have 
evidently been open iii the centre. They weresur-: 
rounded by covered porticos, supported by immense 
eolttmns of granite, whicb have long sinee been car- 
ried away, chiefly by the Popes and Pridces of the 
Fanieise family. . In consequence, of their loss^ the 



roofs fell with a concussion so tremendous, that it is 
said to have be^n felt even in Rome, like the distant 
Aoek of ah earthquake. Fragments of this vaulted 
roof are sUU hanging at the comers of the pprtico. 
The oipea part in the centre was probably destined 
for athletic sports* 

- One of the halls, the famous Celia Sciearis, which 
eould not have been less than 150 feet in lengthy and 
held 160 marble seats, was entirely covered with a 
flat roof of stone, which was considered a miracle of 
architecture. It is supposed to have been support* 
ed by flat -crossing bands of metal, forming a thick 
diequer work; and from their reseihblance.to.the 
Sdea, or straps, used to bind the sandals round the 
fsetand ancles, the hall was denominated CeUa Saie^ 
arts. This astonishing work is said to have been 
executed by Egyptaan artists. 

Many have been the doubts and disputes among 
antiquaries, which of these halls has the besl daini 
to be considered as this ionce wonderful CeUa Sole- 
oris.  All are roi^ess now ; but the most east^n of 
them, that which is furthest to the left on entering^ 
and which bos evidently had windows, seems gene^ 
rally to eiijoy the r^Utation. ; 
' Besides these enbriaous halls, there are on the 
western side of these ruins the remains of a Boton- 
da, or large circular building, and a great number 
of smialler divinoiis of all sizes and forms, in their 
purpose wholly incomprehensible. We may suppose 
them to have been places in which the learned ha^ 
rangued their disciples, philosophers held their con- 
troversies, and poets recited their verses ; or, since 
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Ancient Borne was by no means excIiinTely popu^ 
lated with these exalted minds*-4n which mere qf* 
dinary souls used to talk and amuse themselves. 
Such, too, would seek the SpherUtia^ or tennis 
courts, or places for plajring at ball ; an amusemoit, 
indeed, which we know the sternest* of philosophers 
and censors— even the elder Cato himself, did not 
disdain to practice. 

In fact, no satisfactory idea can be fanned from 
iihe ranabs we see of the peculiar destmation of 
any particular parts,, andimagination at last desbts^ 
fiitigued with the ineffectual attempt to. picture 
what they were^ Excepting that they belonged to 
that part of the Thermse destined for. purposes, of 
amusement, nothing can now be known; and 
though the immense extent of the baths may be 
traced far from hence l^ their, wide-spreading ruiiWy 
H is equally £fficult and unprofitdble to explore 
them any farther. 

In the last of these halls there is a deep draw-, 
well ; and in one of our many viidts to these ruins^ 
we found a young Englishman of our acquaintance^ 
who, in his ardour for antiquities, was oa the point 
of descending in the .bucket to the bottom of it.: 
This was carrying the maxim of seeking ^^ truth at 
the bottom of a well'" rather too. literally into exe« 
cution, but he was so sure that he shouid make, 
some wonderful discovery there, that we could not 
succeed in stopping him, till we caUed in the testir- 
mony of the old woman who opens the door, in. 

* Wuterch's tife. - 
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ocHToboratiim of our own^ to proves that the well 
was not anticOf but made for the use of the piga 
that now. revel undisturbed in all the luxuries of 
these imperial halls. 

Splendid as they were, perhaps in ancient times, 
ss in thie ]x«^ent, they were often filled with the 
swinish: multitude. 

A broken staircase leads up to the top of the 
ruins^ but it is in so dilapidated a state^ that the 
assent has become extremely perilous. 

This immense interior is supposed to have been 
Surrounded with an external part, (vide Flan, A.) 
of bourde still mpre immense, fcnrmipg ^ subterra- 
nean obloog square, which, besides the baths, coor 
tained the Exedrasy or buildings for the slaves wh^ 
attended the baths, the poEce who regiilated, and 
iJie" scddiers whp guarded them. 

The Thermae consisted of every possible modifir 
cation and auxiliary of bathing that luxury could 
devise. First, there was ah JtpoditeritmfOv great 
undressing-room^ — a Sudatorwm^ Lafonicunti or 
Vapour-bath,<^— a Caldarium,: or hot-bath,— ^a Tepi* 
dariuniy or tepid-bath,— *a Frigidarium. or cold* 
bath,— and an Unduarmm, or room for perfuming 
and anointing the body with oil ; and through the 
whole process of these baths. and anointings it h 
pretended each bather generally passed. There 
was, besides, a large open ..ya^a/io, or swimmingr 
bath, the only one which enjoyed the light of hea- 
ven, all the rest bring perfectly dark. 

The water was heated by means of a large h^po^ 
eaustum, or stove. 
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A bell was rung at a stated hour in tbe ewemngi 
to ugnify that the water was warm, and the batht 
ready.* Those w1k> used them at any other hour 
could have ccld water only. 

It appears that the two sexes usually bathed to- 
gether, although the practke. was prc^ibited. by 
Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and several. of the euL? 
perors. E vien the dissolute' Agrippina, the mother 
of Nero, was so much scandalized at .thet.practi.ce> 
that she built bath» expiressly for the use of womexi 
on the Viminai Hill. 

Above this outer square of the baths, there is 
supposed to have been a terrace, or gallery, from 
whence the spectators could vie.Wy as from a theatre, 
the sports and dtverwons in the Pdkttrum^ or Gym^ 
ntmwm, the walks, (Ambulacra,) be. ;&c. which fill* 
ed the intermediate open space (B%) between, them 
find the inferior building.^ 

i had und^stood that; the whole outer subter- 
raneaii story, in which were the range of baths, 
was buried under ground, and no remains of it to 
be seen ; and great was Bcty delight to find several 
smaH apartments ,with no light biit what broke in 
at the door, and containing what, in my innocence, 
I took to be baths full of cold pellucid water. Never 
doubting that this was SLjrigidarivfn^ I hastened to 
impart my sati^action to an antiquary of our party, 
who nearly went distracted at this most heterodox 



* To this Martial alludes : 

» .''■■■' 

Redde pilam — sonat ees thermaruin ; ludere pergis ? 

Martial^ 1. xiv; £p. 163. 
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idea. He declared, with much' discomposure, that 
the xoater was tnoderfi^ and that the receptacles 
containing this modern water— -which he would 
upon no accotint allow to be denominated baths,* 
though we could devise no other name for them— • 
were modern also; and that the buildings-r-were 
not modem, buthad beetl places for. the guards^ 
slaves, officers, — ^for any thing, or any body, but 
baths and bathers. 

If I had had any idea it would have irritated 
him so much, I never would have mentioned it, for 
he did not recover his temper during the rest a£ the 
day, and still continued to repeat to himself at in* 
tervals, ** Vacquu i modema^ 

The Baths of Antoninus Caracalla were finished 
by Heliogabalus and by Alexander Severus, whose 
liame they sometimes have borne. 

It is surprising to me that the antiquaries have 
never begun to dispute whether these Thermse may 
not be those of Commodus, who did build baths on 
the Via Appia, though their site is unknown. At 
all events, the name of Thermce AntonintanaSy by 
which these are distinguished, would suit either 
Emperor equally well. 

The beautiful statues which now adorn Naples, 
the Farnesian Bull, the Hercules, the Flora, and 
the Callypygian Venus, were found here. Caracalla 
pillaged Hadrian'*s villa to adorn his baths, and pro^ 
bably these master^pieces of sculpture had been 
taken from thence. 

The Piscina Publica is supposed to have been in 
this neighbourhood. Its name implies that it was a 
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public reservoir of water. It is heard of at a very 
early period of Roman history, and is generally 
believed (by the antiquaries) to have been used for 
the purpose of swimming in* Yet, while they teU 
you this, with their usual consistency they assure 
you, that, till the time of Augustus, the Bomans 
had no other bath than the Tiber. 
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LETTER XXX. 



^HK THEEMifi OF TITUS; — ^BOUSK OF MKCJE^CAS.-— 
AKCIENT PAI)9TIK(^S. — ABABSSaiTES. — RAPHAEL. 
— X.A0CO0N. — CHUKGH OF. S. 8. MAKTIKO £ BYIA 

VESTllO. P0USSIN'*S PAINTINGS. — ' BUBTKEBAL 

NEAK CHtTRCH.-^lifASSES AND MABTYRBOMS OF 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS.— -<:ABM£L|T£ HONXS^. 
— SETTE SALLE. 

The antiquaries, for the most part, seem agreed 
that the Thermas of Titus differed fit>iii those of 
Caracalla and Diocletian in having a subterranean 
story beneath its internal part, which coBtaicned the 
baths, and which, instead of being built Hke th^ 
others, in the form of an oblong square, was oval 
or circular, and that the ruins which remain are of 
this part. 

To me, I own, it seems somewhat doubtful whe* 
ther these baths ever had any external part*— for 
which I iumfind no space-*--^ were built according 
to the same plan as the later ones ; or: even whetheir 
there was any distiuction of public and private baths 
in them^ as.ispretended; for Su^nius expressly 
tells us, that << Titus admitted t}ie common people 

k 4 4. » • • 
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into his baths, even when he used them himself.^ 
Be this as it may, it is certiun that the Baths of 
Titus, though open to the public, were attached to 
his own palace, some vestiges of which, or possibly 
of the upper story of the baths, are still pointed out 
in a vineyard above the PctUmibara^ or gun-powder 
manufactory. They consist of a broken section of 
a high semi-circular brick wall, with two rows of 
large niches, one above another ; but what particu- 
lar purpose the building, of which we see this frag- 
ment, may have served in the days of Titus, it 
would require considerable hardihood now even to 
hazard a conjecture. 

The Thermee and Palace of Titus were built with 
the ruins, and on the site of the wide-spreading 
buildings and pleasure-grounds of Nero^s Grolden 
Palace, and they extend from the base of the Es- 
quiline Hill, near the Colosseum, to one of its sum- 
mits at the Churches of S. S. Martino e Sylvestro, 
and to another at S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

That part of these interesting ruins which has 
been excavated is liear the Colosseum. We passed 
the mouths of nine loiig eorridors, ^as idle Italians 
call them— -not that this is a very apprppriate term 
(though I cannot find a better) for long. passages 
converging together like the radii of the segment of 
a circle, divided from each other by dead walls^ oo» 
vered at the top, and closed at' the end* Thqr 
must ietlways have been dark. They Bxe: supposed 
to have been entrances to the Bathis, and they are 



 Suet. Titusj 8. 
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supposed to have served as substructions to die 
theatre above, which is supposed to have formed a 
part of the upper stoiy, of which not a trace re-^ 
mains ; and the whole of these suppositions have- 
their source in the inflammable imaginations of Ro-' 
man antiquaries. Nothing is certain about them, 
excepting that they are not now worth looking at.- 
In one of them are piled up various pieces of broken 
amphorae, terra cotta, marbles of various kmds, and- 
other heterogeneous fragments found in the late ex-^* 
cavations by the French, among which were some 
pots of colours. They were analysed, but nothing 
new was discovered, and we are still as ignorant as 
ever as to the cause of the brilliancy and durability 
of the hues of ancient painting. 

Having passed these corridors, we entered the 
portal of what is called the House of Mecsenas, a 
name so justly dear to every admirer of taste and 
literature, that we did not fe^ disposed too scru- 
pulously to question the grounds of the belief, that 
we actually stood within the walls of that clasidc 
habitation, where Horace, and Virgil, and Ovid, and 
Augustus,* must have so often met. In fact, this 
cannot now ^dmit of any very demonstrative proof; 
but it is known that the House and €rardens of Me* 
csenas stood in this part of the Esquiline Hill, 
which, before it was given to him by Augustus, 
was the charnel ground of the common people ;-|* 



* Augustus^ when indisposed, used to take up his 9.bod^ 
in the house of Mecsnas. Suet. Aug. 72, , 

t Horace, lib. i. Ode 8. 
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that the opnflogration of Nero^s reign* did Hot reach 
to them ; and whedier spared frota coiiTeiiieneei or 
from respect to the paemory of that great patrpQ loi 
arts and literature^ it is beUeved apiurt of them was 
takm by Hb^ intp his buildings^ and by l^itus into 
hisbaths.f Antiquaries thhik they can trace a dif« 
fj^nee in the brick«work and style of building, be- 
tiiireen what they consider the erection of Augustuses 
atad of Titus^s age ; and on these grounds, die parts 
they point out to you fia vestiges of the House of 
Meesenao, are> the entrance I have already named, 
wbibh l^ads into A rmige of square roofless cham- 
hea^Sf (dmstened, cm supposidon, the Public Baths,) 
imd the wall cm the right, in passii^ through them, 
which is pardally formed of reticulated building, 
in patches. 

From these real c)r imaginary clasnc remains, 
yffe entered a damp and d«-k corridor, the ceiling 
of whic^ iis still adorned with- some of the most 
beauttful specimens that now remain of the paints 
ings of fmtiquity. Their colouring is fsst fading 
away, jsuid their very ouUine, I ^ould fear, niust 
be obHte)rated at no very distant pericxl, so extreme 
is the huniidity of the piace^ and so incessantly does 
the water-drop fall. By the light of a few treln* 
bling tapera elevated on the top of a long bending 
cane, we saw, at least twenty fbet above our heads, 

i l i <■!  .1   I I   

* TadtoSy lib. xt. c. 39^ mentions, that the flames were 
extinguished at the base of the Esquiline Hill. 

f Antea sepidera erant in loco in quo sunt Horti MiscentUis 
nhi sunt mfido Themue.^-'Ac&OTn, Nardlni contests, I think 
without any just grounds, the authenticity of the above.pass- 
age. 






flftedom^ a corredBess of des^ii, aii4 a iw^teilj 
oomimiid cf psncil^ tluit awak^ed our hig^pesl f4r: 
minitioD, in spite of all the dSmdwmtBgfiB udcI^a 
#lttch they w&e Tiewed. Ittaennble ^ d}« peM-. 
trgdng djunpa aiMl chilling, cold^ we oootwied (^, 
stretch our necks with admiru^ the Vhwo^ji^: 
Njmphy the Baecbant^ the Mereuiy, the. Lpvea 
atti Graees^ the twining flowers aoci fantastic 
groups of gay imagery, wUch the dasab ims^Sh: 
tiOQ of the Roman painter had assembled se?cQteett. 
oenturies aga 

To Raphael these exquisite figures were a school 
ofart» He transfused much of their aoul and s{»«. 
rit into his own compositions^ but made bo davbh: 
copy of them. The senseless assertion made by the 
malignity of those who wish to degrade lofty g&» 
nana to the level of th^ own grovelling minds^ 
that Raphael sought to conceal these maaterpiecea 
of ancient art, by causing the excavaticma to be 
filled up, and tried to pass off thbr style of paintiii^. 
as his own, I should have tbou^t too.contenqniflble 
lor notice,, but for your observaticms on the subject. 
Not a shadow of proof can be brought in mxfH 
port of the calumny, but there is abundant evidence 
of its falsehood. F(»r, berides, that arabesques are 
described by Vitruviua, whose works were in th< 
hands of Raphael, as well as of every other arcfak 
tect of his day, and that it can scarcdy be suppo- 
sed he would lay claim to the invention when the 
whole body of his rivals could prove its antiqaitf ; 
and, beades, that the oorridors of Hadriaii'^s viUa^ 
painted in arabesque, have been open to public in. 
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spection even from the days of that emperor ; every 
one who has any acquaintance with the history of^ 
art. must be aware, that these identical arabesques > 
were never concealed, never filled up—but were 
openly stuped, as well by RaphaePs scholars and 
contemporaries as by himself. To take at random 
the first instance of their notoriety that occurs to 
my mfemory, Benvenuto Cellini, in his Memoirs,. 
casually alludes to these paintings in Titus^s Baths 
as universally known, and as the avowed source 
from which Raphael had taken the idea of the de- 
signs mth which he had recently adorned the Va^- 
tican. A thousand other instances might be ad- 
duced, if it could be necessary to confute what has» 
not a shadow of proof. * 

A moral confutation, not less convincing, I need 
scarcely mention, that a being possessed of the ge- 
nerous spirit, the great mind, arid the high conscious 
powers of unequalled genius of Raphael, could not 
be guilty of an act of such mean littleness and 
shameful disingenuousness. 

' There seems to be something in the works of the 
ancients, in their poetry, their eloquence, their sculp- 
ture, their architecture, and even in that most fra- 
gile of the fine arts, their painting, that was impe- 
nshable in its nature. RaphaePs arabesques in the 
Vatican have sufiered nearly sis much in three cen- 
turies as these have done in seventeen. 
* I have been accused of valuing them on account 
of their antiquity, and it is true. That antiquity, 
has an unspeakable charm for me ; and I own, I 
admire them not only because they are beautiful, 
but because 4hey are ancient. 
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How often, as I have gazed upoii the exquisite 
arabesques of these ruins, or on the paintings'takea 
from the walls of Pompeii, with increasing interest 
and admiration— has the sense of their unimpaired 
outline, thm brilliancy and harmony of colouring, 
and the long succession of ages that have rolled 
awiay since those living forms and tints were hastily 
impressed on the wall — given me a delight that no 
production of yesterday, however perfect^ could 
have awakened ! 

Of their merit, distinct from such feeKngs, I am 
not perhaps an unprejudiced or a competent judge. 
But the truth, the freedom, the correctness of de- 
sign, the exquisite grace of attitude, and the feli- 
dty of fancy that breathe from every spedmen of 
the paintings of the ancients, must charm every 
eye, — and are such as might be expected from the 
perfection of their sculpture, and the purity of their 
taste. 

The few designs of landscapes I have seen, how- 
ever—one of which was excavated before my eyes 
in a house at Pompeii-«*-are strangely inferior to 
'their historical p^untings, and are in fact beneath 
criticism ; total violation of the laws of perspective, 
whether proceeding from ignorance or inattention, 
having produced total failure. They are scarcely 
one degree elevated above the drawing on a china 
plate. 

But we ought, in estimating the merits of an- 
cient pdnting, to remember, that the specimens of 
it we possess are probably not of the first order* 
Arabesques that covered an immense extent of 
rooms and passages, ought rather to be regarded 
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as intended collectively for general ornamental ef- 
fect, than as productions of individual excellence. 

Arabesque paintings, we know, were designed as 
architectural or furnishing decorations, and as such 
ware condemned by Vitruvius; and even if we 
should admit the violent ifnprobabiHty, that the 
greatest masters of the art had exerted thnr ridll 
in embeUifdiing the humble dwellings of a distant 
sea^rt like Pompeii, or the acres of buildings 
that composed the Thermae of Titus, it is impossi- 
fale, that on a small scale and restricted plan of 
Ais class of paintings, their great powers should 
appear to advantage. What should we have thought 
of Raphael had he left behind him nothing but his 
arabesques ? How do they fade before the immortal 
firesoos of his Camera 1 * 

Theae very frescos may be cited as a proof, that 
as the greatest masters of modem times did not 
disdain to embellish the walls of a papal palace, the 
£rst aBKxng the ancients would exert their skill to 
dficorate the Thermae of a Boman Emperor. But 
(the kniiiense es:tent of the Baths of Titus, and the 
sbortnass of the period in which they were finidw 
.ed,^ are oondusive proofs that they eouid not have 
JbQcn solely exoeuted by the labours of one or two 
fofsi^erior genius. A multitude of artists must have 
liecB employed ; and that the works of no pre-emi- 
nent master has escaped in the few relics whidi re- 
4n»im I vrgae. ftom the genend equality that runs 
diiiaugh the whole. 



*^6ttelonii»i particirfaify mcndons the remarkaWe expedi- 
nidi jdildK the^: wete built. 
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The finest painting that has been found in the 
Baths of Titus, is the famous Nozze Jldobra/ndi^ 
nk* Its classic beauty of design, composition, and 
expression, which were adequate to f<^m the genius 
of a Poussin, dp not require my feeble praise. Yet 
one other painting, which still remains in the cor- 
ndor of these baths, representing a group of fi- 
gures deogned with exquisitei skill ; and many of 
those taken from Herculimeum a&d Pompeii, are of 
scarcely inferior excellence; and I therefore con« 
duiie, th|it they are all the work of artists of medio- 
crity — that they po'ove a certiun degree of perfection 
in the art, and a correct knowledge of its most im-» 
portant principles, to have been very generally dif- 
fused*— and that the best wot^b of the first masters 
must have been of very high superiority ; for if an 
nadistinguished artist painted these, what must 
have been the perfecticm of the works of an Apelles 
or a Zeuxis ? 

There are, however, two capital defects observable 
m all the iq>ecimens of ancient painting which have 
eome down to our time. First, the fautts in per- 
qiective— ^ the figures, like a basso relievo painted, 
being represjented, as it were, on the' same fdidn ; 
and, secondly, the want of lights, and the conse- 
quent absence of all the effects of light and shadow,. 



* So called from the Aldobrandini Gallery, to which it ori« 
ginally belonged. It is now to be seen at the house of Signore 
NellL 162 Corso. II is supposed to represent the marriage 
of Pdeus and Thetis. The figure of the Muse, who is tdng« 
ing the Epithalamium, is singularly beautiful. 
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and all the magic of chiaro oscuro^ on the sdaiiti- 
fie management of which so much of the effect of 
modem painting depends. 

. We must suppose these principles of the art to 
have been unknown^ even to the greatest artists, 
otherwise some marks of them would be visible, 
even in the works of the meanest ; and yet, if I 
remember right, Vitruvius, in his seventh book, 
mentions a treatise on perspective, written by An- 
axagoras and^— somebody else. 
. The Romans, in the fine arts, were only the pu- 
pils and copyists of the Greeks; and to the last, 
the latter preserved their superiority over the en- 
slavers of their country. 

, But this long disquisition on ancieilt painting 
must have been insupportably wearisome to you, 
and it is certdnly doubly hard to hear so much of 
it when you can see nothing. 

Leaving the painted corridor of the Baths of 
TituS) which is adorned with these beautiful speci- 
mens of ancient art, we entered halls, which, like 
\iy must always have been dark^* but are still 
magnificent. The bright colouring of the criinson 
stucco, the alcove sdll adorned with gilding, and 
the ceilings beautifully painted with fantastic de- 
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. * This corridor has had a glimmering artificial ray of bar- 
rowed light from the upper story^ admitted through square 
apertures in the painted ceiling, which were probably cover- 
ed, with a grate. I suspect, howeveic^ that they were merely 
intended for the purpose of ventilation^ sinee the feeble ray 
that entered here, could scarcely serve eren to render '^ dark- 
ness yisiUe." 
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signs, still remun in many parts of them ; but how 
chill, how damp, how desolate are now these gloomy 
halls of imperial luxury ! No sound is to be heard 
through them but that of the slow water-drop. 
Certainly the ideas of pleasure in different ages 
have been of very opposite descriptions. Who 
would, at this day, from choice, bury themselves in 
subterranean dungeons, or exchange all the splen- 
dour of the sun, the free air and common sky, for 
the red and dusky glare of stifling torches? Yet, 
what is now conmdered a punishment too great 
even for criminals, was then the chosen enjoyment 
of luxurious Romans; and the poorest inhabitant of 
Britain would not exchange his cheerful cottage, 
for the dark magnificence of the imperial palace of 
the Master of the World. 

Yet, the uniform temperature obtuned by the 
exclusion of light and air, the coolness in summer, 
and warmth in winter, may have suiSciently com- 
pensated for the want of those blessings ; and, in- 
deed, we ought to remember, that as the Baths were 
chiefly frequented at night, the admission of light, 
as in our theatres, was unnecessary, and they may 
have had means of ventilation Which we cannot now 
trace. We are certainly wholly inadequate judges 
of what the Thermae were in their days of splen- 
dour ; but as they appear to us now, they offer 
little adapted to modern ideas of enjoyment. 

In one of the splendid dungeons of Titus'*s Baths 
-^thirty-six of which have now been opened — we 
saw the remains of a bath, supposed to have been 
for the private use of the Emperor. In another 
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we were shewn the erimson painted aloove iriiete 
the Laocoon was founds* 

It was discovered in the time of Leo the Tenth, 
at which period the rubbish whidi fiUed these baths 
was so thoroughly sifted, that I should fear there 
is little probability that any such prize remains la 
reward the labours of future gdventur^s. The 
French, v^o cleared out a great many ci these 
chambers, found nothing but the Pluto and Cerfae- 
rus, now in the Capitol, a work of very indifferent, 
sculpture. 

Still, as it is well known that the finest statues 
were placed in the Baths, either because they were 
the favourite retreats of imperial luxury and plea* 
sure, or because they appeared to most advantage 
by the light of torches, the only ray that penetrated 
their darkness; and as, if report say true, whole 



* Nardini says it was found in s vineyard near the Falom- 
bsra^ but Winkebnan exposes his mistake, and proves that it 
was discovered in this precise spot. Its discovery is recorded 
on the tomb of its discoverer, in the Church of Ara Cslij as 
" his praise in death." It appears, therefore, that this part 
of the ruins helotiged to the Palace of Titus, in which Pliny 
tells us it stood in his time. It is satisfactory to have a new 
proof that this is the identical .masterpiece of Grecian scolp-i 
tare which he ^ctolkd. Yet, though answering in style, in 
age, in perfection, and even in its exact local situation to Att 
description, it has, by the unaccountable perversity of some 
antiquaries, been prouoimced a copy, not the original ; an opi«« 
nion which seems to me so wholly imsupported by probability 
or evidence, that I shall not stop to notice it 
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iniks of aninent Thermae remain unexplored, many 
hidden tieasures of sculpture may yet be disco- 
▼ered. 

On leaving thete rains, we observed, close to &e 
jreputed House of Mecsemas, some broken down 
bride wdls, and a most hideous wadted out Ma- 
donaa, which belonged to a church or chapd that 
imee stood here. 

From hence we went to the Church of S. S. 
Marfino and Sylvestro, which is also built on the 
ruins of the Baths of Titus, though at least half a 
mile from the part we had been examining. 

The interior of this church struck me as one of 
the most chaste and beautiful in Rome. The plat- 
form and tribune, where the high altar is raised 
above the Confession, or Tomb of the Saints, sur- 
rounded by the richest pavement of inlaid marbles, 
have a most striking effect. The naves are formed 
by a double range of ancient columns of beautiful 
marble. But these spoils of ancient Rome are 
treated like the victims on the bed of Procrustea. 
If too long, they are cut down,— if too short, they 
are extended ; and these having been in the latter 
predicament, are e^uek on pedestals of the most 
dwarfish disproportion ; and pedestals, even wfa^i 
formed sehn les rigieSf I always entertained a most 
Anti-Palladian aversion to. This I cannot allow 
to be a proof of want of taste, since I find, to my 
great satisfaction^ ik> pedestals used in any of the 
lindent buildings of Greece or Rome; and Pa}- 
kdio, witli all his ehtirehes and palaces, will never 
rival the Pantheon, or the Parthenon To 
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tary pillars, of course, pedestals are indispensable^ 
but in buildings, how beautiful it is to see the glo- 
rious unity of the colonnade springing from the 
earth, and not propped up on stilts ! 
A The most attractive raght in the church to us^ 
yf as a series of landscapes by Gasper Poussin, paint- 
ed whilst he took refuge in this convent from the 
plague which depopulated Rome. They are un- 
.questionably beautiful compositions, but rapidly ex~ 
.ecuted, with no depth, no effect, apparently done 
before his genius had reached maturity. 

Our examination of them was interrupted by the 
arrival of a lay-brother, with tapers and keys to 
guide us to the crypt below the church, which an<- 
ciently formed a part of the Baths of Titus, and is 
said to have been converted into a place of worship 
by St Sylvester I. during the persecutions against 
the Christians. . 

Under his auspices also, the first General Coun* 
cil was held in^this dismal dungeon, after the con*- 
version of Constantine. 

There was something in the deep obscurity and 
unbroken silence of the place that impressed a feel- 
ing of awe and melancholy on the mind. We stood 
before the plain and simple altar of the early Chris- 
tians, where tlie incense of prayer and supplication 
had been offered up in solemn secrecy. We dimly 
saw around us the forgotten tombs c^ princes and 
abbots mouldering in obscurity. The flickering 
glare of the taper f^U on the discoloured red hat of 
a. Cardinal, suspended above his monument, and 
dropping into dusty Uke the bones of him that slept 
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below. ** Vanity of vanities,^ it seemed to say, 
« all is vanity." 

We trod on a fragment of the ancient black and 
white mosaic pavement of the Thermae of Titus, 
and mingled, as it was, with that of later ages ; it 
recalled to us the time when this flinty floor, ^^ that 
holy knees had worn," had resounded to the tread 
of the proud masters of the world. As we ranged 
through these damp and silent chambers, which, 
after being the alternate scene of imperial luxury, 
and of humble piety, were now abandoned to the 
repose of the dead — ^the voices of the Carmelite 
monks in the choir above, chaunting the evening 
service, reached our ear through these echoing 
vaults, in a full and prolonged swell. These solemn 
sounds of praise, thus raised to God by the unseen 
inhabitants of the cloister— -men who had volunta- 
rily abjured the hopes and pleasures of life, to de- 
vote themselves to heaven-— breathed the sublime 
spirit of devotion ; and, joined to the deep gloom of 
the place,-— its wide extent,— its remote antiquity, 
—and the tombs of the dead dimly visible around 
us,— touched our hearts with emotions not born of 
this world. Under their influence we lingered till 
die strain ceased ; we returned to the upper church; 
the spell of feeling was broken, and Reason resumed- 
her empire. 

She immediately begian to make her inquiries ; 
and being, like most of her sex, a lady of an in- 
quisitive turn, begged to kiiow how it happened that 
old St Sylvester, or any other Saint, chose one of 
the Thermae^ the most public places in Rome, and 
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the mo^ frequented by the idle and dissolute Pagans, 
to perform the forbidd^i rites, and hdd the seeset 
meetings of the earlj Christiuis ? 

Nor could it, she said, be pretended thai these 
Thermae were deserted at that period, (the end of 
the third centur j,) when even the Christians were 
i^buked for resorting to them even in the rixth* 

Moreover, she was confounded by the ngbt o( 
long lists of martyrdoms, which, if the ]q;end and 
its date be true^ must have happened in the rag^ 
of Constautine; and Ae asked if the Christiana 
were Unrtured by the very same Emperor who es« 
tablisbed Christianity ? 

But Reason in vain proposed her questions and 
remarks, ^e got no satisfiMstion from the monks. 
They continued in the same tone to asserti that in 
<^ tempi amikhi^ St Sylvester, and all the rest di 
the Christians, were persecuted, and had tlieir 
church here ; that in ^^ Un^ aniiehi^ these were 
Titus^s Baths ; in ^* tempi antichi'^ the first Coun- 
cil was held here under C<mstantine; and in 
^* tempi antichi^ the Saints were martyred here ; 
but all times past and events were jumbled by 
thcon into one general ^^ tempi arUichiJ^ 

It was impossible to make them attaid to dates oc 
circumstances, to observe thdr own contradictions, 
or allow the most notorious facts of history. They 
paused with a stupid gaze of astcmishment ; and for 
all reply, began again with <' tempi aiUichu*^ 

But even with this cogent argument, nothing 
they could say of the merits and miracles of Si 
Sylvester— nor even the sight of the v^y chair be 

17 
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had sat in«— nor hb picture on the wall — ^not* the 
relics of the martyrs-HDor the instruments of their 
oaartyrdoin----consisting of heavy Roman weights^ 
said to have been suspended round their Cbristiaa 
necks-^-4K>r the recital of all the tortures they uiw 
derwent, with these most uncomfortable necklaeeSf 
—nor any diing else,— -could convince me, that^ 
before the establishment of Christianity, old Si 
Sylvester was such a fool as to say mass in the Baths 
c^ Titus, or that the Romans were civil enough to 
allow him ; or that after it, this long string of saints 
Were put to death for being Christians. 

I did not leave the Church of the Saints Martin 
and Sylvester without forming a fervent wish that 
the monks of this convent, and of every other in 
Rome, were enjoined, by way of a wholesome pe- 
nance for the good of their souls-— and bodies,-— to 
dig for a certain number of hours every day at the 
ruins of Rome ; which, besides being a great ad-* 
vanti^ to themselves, might bring to light uosus« 
pected treasures of art. While speculating upon 
this, and all the other clever things I would do 
if I were Pope, we arrived at the Sette SaUcy a ruin 
which stands in another part of the Esquiline Hill, 
in a londy vineyard near the Pahmbaray and those 
remains of the upper story of the Thermwy or Pa- 
lace of Titus, that I mentioned before. 

These seven halls are better than they promise, 
(or they proved to be nine, and an equal number, 
it is said, are beneath them, which make eighteen. 
They have evidently been immense reservoirs of 
water, not only for the use of the Baths of Titus, 
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which could not require so enormous a supply, 
but likewise to fill at pleasure the immense arena 
of the Colosseum, which was occasionally used for 
a Naumachia,* as well as an Amphitheatre. If a 
doubt could remain of their destination, which their 
form and structure sufficiently explain, it might 
be observed, that the tartareous depoat, which has 
penetrated the stucco,-^the same that is found in 
the channels of many of the aqueducts, and to this 
day is left in the bed of the Anio^ — is a decisive 
proof that these buildings must have contained 
water. It is precisely amilar to the substance found 
on the walls of the great reservoir,-— the Piscina 
Mirabile at Baiae, — and, like that, polishes into a 
sort of liiarble. 

These halls communicate with each other by 
means of four apertures in each of the division 
walls, so placed as to intersect them diagonally ; so 
that standing at the most remote, you see the lon^ 
diagonal line of the whole of the nine halls in 
beautiful perspective. ^ 

I forgot to say, that Trajan finished or enlarged 
the Baths of Titus, in consequence of which, they 
have been called Thermce TrcLJance ; and they were 
afterwards repaired and embellished by Hadrian, 
and have also borne his name. 

* Domitian^ as well as Titus^ exhibited a grand naval fight 
in the Amphitheatre^ besides several engagements in the Naa<- 
machia which he built near the^Tiber^ between fleets almpi^^ 
as numerous as those in real battles. Suet. Dom. 4. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



THERMJS OF P10CI.ETIAN— ROTONDA, OR CHURCH 

OF S. BERNARDO GYMNASTIC THEATRE — GREAT- 

' COVERED HALL OF THE BATHS, OR CHURCH OF 

THE CARTHUSIANS DOME:^ICH1NO's FRESCO OF 

ST SEBASTIAN TOMB OF SALVATOR ROSA, AND 

CARLO MARATTI BIANCHINl''s MERIDIAN-^CAR- 

THUSIAN monks VILLA MASSIMI BIBLIOTHE-' 

CA ULPIA THE EIGHTY THOUSAND MARTYRS 

DIOCLETIAN THERMJ: OF CONSTANTINE RUIN^ 

OF THE THERMifi. 



We drove this morning to the Baths of Diocle- 
tian, which are scattered over the summit of the 
Quirinal and Viminal Hill, and which in extent, as 
well as splendour, are said to have surpassed all the 
Thermae of Ancient Rome. . ' 

Though they do not stand in the same imposing 
loneliness of situation as those of Caracalla, the wide 
space of vacant and grass-grown ground over which 
their ruins may be traced, tells a melancholy tale of 
departed magnificence. ^ 

VOL. II. H 
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The Thermae of Diocletian were finished by Mazi- 
minian. They have, apparently, been built in the 
form of an immense oblong square, with a circular 
hall, according to some accounts, at all the four cor- 
ners, hut more probably at two only, and these are 
still standing. One of them, which is much dilapi- 
dated, has been converted into a granary, and the 
other owes its preservation to the piety of an old 
Countess, who, isome centuries back, transformed it 
hito the Church of San Bernardo, and ^adowed the 
convent to which it belongs. 

It has been said by some antiquaries, that this 
hall was anciently Sk CaJdaritim, or Tepidcmum^ I 
would by no meaiis presume to contradict any thing 
diey say, but, in this instance they contradict them- 
selves ; for if, as they pretend, aU the baths were 
alwi^s in the subterranean story, thai these halls 
could not have been baths, because they were in 
the upper. Setting this aside, if by a Caldarium, or 
1* epidariimi, it is meant that each of these Ipfty 
halls was a sort of huge cauldron, or great bath, in 
which the people bathed sociably all together, with 
a. little water at the bottom, and a grtot air-hole at 
the top,-- -where, I would ask, were the means of 
heating or filling them ? One of them is in perfect 
preservation, and yet no tubes, channels, or other 
conveyance for water, such as we see in the ruins of 
aJl ancient baths, have ever beai found in the walls 
or the pavement ; in the rdof above^ or the earth be- 
neath them. If we are to i^iippose that they were 
filled with a variety of little badis, the difficulty is 
still the same, — how were they fiiUed or heated ? 
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If, haWever, they were not baths, t see still less 
reason to imagine that they were temples, which they 
have been sometimes called. They bear no appear- 
ai^ce of ever having had that indispensable part of 
temples— a portico ; nor csin I find any authority for 
the old belief— 410W, I think, nearly exploded— -that 
any of the Thermce eyer contained temples ; or see, 
in any part of their wide-spread ruins, the vestiges 
of any buildhig bearing aiiy resemblanee to them: 

It seems most probable that the circular halls in 
question were neither baths nor temples, but belong- 
ed to that part of the Thermse which was devoted to 
purposes of amusement, though what may have been 
their peculiar' destination, it would be vain now to 
iliquire. 

Into that ancient hall, which now serves the wor- 
thy purpose of a granary, we could get no admit- 
tance ; but the other, the Church of St Bernard, 
into which we at last effected an entrance, is really a 
noble bmlding, and the light pouring in through the 
top of the lofty dome, accorded well with the still- 
ness and silence that reigned through it, and with 
the figure of the only human being it contained — an 
old monk, who was kneeling before the altar of his 
patron saint. Perhaps he was imploring the image 
to grant him patience, for we had disturbed him from 
his siesta to admit us,-^having come to the gate 
while the holy fathers were indulging, as usual, in a 
comfortable nap after the labours of their noonday 
repast, — and long and loudly had we rung before we 
succeeded in awi^ening this one unwilling monk---* 
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for a monk he was ; I had ai&onted him extremely 
by taking him for a lay brother. 

We asked him to shew us some remains of the 
baths which are still to be seen in the garden of his 
convent, but neither entreaty, importunity, nor bribe- 
ry, could prevail on him to let us see them ; none of 
the female sex, it seems, being ever admitted among 
jjieir cabbages. 

Our despair, however at this refusal, was after- 
varda ameliorated, when we found another entrance 
into an adjoining garden opposite the Chvirch of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, which equally gave us access to 
the ruins we wished to see. 

: This garden evidently occupies the arena of a 
Gynmasium, Palaestra, or some theatre, which, &om 
its form and structure, must have served for pentathlic 
games. It is surroimded by a semi-circular portico, 
the central part of which has apparently been the 
seat, or SuffgestuSj of the Emperor. By the monks 
it hsus been converted into a small Oratorio, or cha- 
pel, but it is now falling into ruin. In another part 
of this portico, m humble, but decent dwelling, has 
been formed, the mistress of which invited us to en- 
ter, and accepted our acknowledgments with the 
" Padrone r and the peculiarly-winning smile and 
gesture with which the Roman females pronpunce 
this courteous word. Having asCended her narrow 
staircase, we walked along the raised terrace of this 
portipo, but saw nothing to admire except the orange- 
trees, whose mingled flowers and fruit were flourish- 
ing within it, 
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The Xystum^ Pinacotheca^ or great covered hall 
of the Thermae, which seems to stand in the centre, 
was converted into the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, by M. A. Buonarotti, but it has been con- 
siderably altered, and perhaps not for the better, by 
succeeding architects. The entrance to it is now at 
the side instead of the end, through a circular vesti- 
bule, lighted from the top, and similar in form to the 
Church of San Bernardo. After all the changes thiit 
have been made, however, this noble hall retidns 
much of its original form and beauty. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it owes its grandeur of effect as well to magni- 
tude as to design, and I will not deny that its archi- 
tecture may be chargeable with heaviness ; but al- 
though it was built at a period When the arts, and 
their parent taste, had greatly declined from their full 
perfection, it is one of the niost perfect and beautlfid 
emains of antiquity that Rome can boast, and one 
7hich it is impossible to behold without admiration. 
You stand in a hall three hundred and fifty feet ifi 
length, and ninety in height, the uniformity of the 
form of which is varied by the circular hall of en- 
trance opening to it in the centre of one side, and a 
deep recess, or rather oblong chamber, on the other, 
in which stands the high altar. 

The vaulted roof, still studded with the metallic 
circles to which the lamps were suspended, is sup- 
ported by sixteen noble Corinthian columns, eight of 
which only are ancient, and are of Egjrptian granite ; 
the rest are painted so ingeniously in imitation of 
them, that, at a little distance, to the eye they pro-' 
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duoe -complete imiformity. The proportion of the 
columns, as well as of the hall, was injured by raU 
sing the pavement above the ancient level, whicb 
was done by Michael Angelo, to guard against the 
humidity of the ground. Would it not have been 
better to have dug it out to a sufficient depth ? 

This noble church is adorned with a variety of 
paintings, none of which, however, excited my ad- 
miration, except the martyrdom of St Sebastian, 
in fresco by Domenichino^ originally painted in 
St Peter^s, where the mosaic oppy now supplies its 
place, and afterwards brought here. The compo- 
sition is too crowded and confused, hut. every figure 
is a study that might form a painter. It is mark- 
ed throughout with the boldness of conception, the 
force, the originality, the nature and the pathos 
of his vigorous and expressive pencil. The dying 
resignation of the suffering samt— the agonizing des- 
pair of his friends — ^the hardened indifference of the 
brutal executioners— above all, the beauty and smi- 
ling innocence of the children hanging by their a£-. 
frighted mother^ epi^trasted with the dark ferocity 
of the Roman commanders, are indeed worthy of that 
lofty genius which bowed only to the supremacy of 
Raphael. 

Who can turn from this to the feebleness of Carlo 
Maratti, on the opposite wall ! 

Not only the work, but the tomb of that artist 
stands in this church, and we contemplated it with 
the respect due to merit, which, however inferior to 
that which had gone before^ at least surpassed any 
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that has sinee yisited the world. The Montunent 
of Salvator Ro6a> opposite, awakened &r deeper in-* 
terest ; and the inscription, which reminded us, that 
genius, whose easrljr promise was prematurely blight- 
ed andjcut off by dark and unresisted passions; slept 
below-Hbew a sigh from many a bosom that gath^- 
ed round toryiew k. , 

On the pavement of this church, a meridian was 
traced in the year 1701, by Bianchini, the antiquttty^ 
I followed its sloping line with great shew of wis^ 
dom, looked up at the solar ray which enters through 
a small puncture in the roof, and was perfectly satis-^ 
fied that it might be one of the most perfect meri- 
dians that ever, was traced ; but it is equally certain, 
that if it had been one of the worst, I never should 
have found it out ; for the fiict is, I know nothing of 
the matter^ If, however, you should wish for a full 
and particular account of this meridian, I should 
suppose you would find it in a folio description of it 
puUisfaed^in Romc^, the dimensions of which were 
the only part I ^Kamined^ 

This church belongs to the Certosa, or Convent 
c£ Carthusians, who are of the same order as the 
Chartreuse, excepting that their rules are less rigid 
in Italy than in France. We seemed destined to- 
day to disturb the peace of Cloisters ; for having 
been informed that some remains of the Thermae 
were enclosed within the court of the Convent, and 
knowing by experience the ineifiicacy of «k)licita- 
tiond for admittance, we walked through the forbid^ 
den gateway, «id proceeded straight onwards to th^ 
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objects of our curiosity, taking care not to hear the 
warning voice of a monk, who pursued us as fast as 
was consistent with his dignity, calling to us, in a 
voice of horror, to stop. In a rage at finding us 
deaf to his cries, he had recourse to the great Con- 
vent beU, on which he rung so loud an alarum, that 
the If hole commiuiity ran out in the utmost conster- 
nation. They despatched one of their body in so- 
lemn deputation, to represent to us the enormity of 
our offence ; but not even his threats of excommu- 
nication in this world, and something worse in the 
next, had any effect upon our hardened souls. To 
please them, however, we finished as quickly as pos- 
sible our survey of the ruins which had been the sole 
cause of our irruption here, (and which seem to have 
formed part of a portico,) and assuring him we had 
no evil intention upon the good fathers, and had not 
so much as the least wish to see them — but that, 
since they had chosen to take up their abode among 
the ruins of Rome, they must lay their account with 
having occasional visits from ladies, who had come 
from the other extremity of Europe to see them — 
we took our departure, and quietness was restored 
within the Convent. They took care to shut the 
gates behind us ; verifying the proverb, of barring 
the stable^oor when the steed is stolen. 

Thus, these haUs that were built for Pagan in- 
dulgence, are now converted into the scene of mo- 
nastic austerity. The monks of St Bernard, and the 
Carthusians, divide between them the ruins of the 
splendid Thermae of. Diocletian, for its sole remains 
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are comprehended in the two churches,* the granary, 
and the ruined theatre, alreiidy mentioned, in their 
garden. 

There are, indeed, some other inconsiderable 
scattered vestiges : One day, in wandering about 
these ruins, I came to a building, once perhaps a 
magnificent hall, but now the miserable dwelling of 
muleteer, whose large family of mules and children 
were all comfortably accommodated together beneath 
its lofty roof. 

The Villa Massimi, and its spacious gardens, occu- 
py a part of the site of these Thermae ; it is in the state 
of reckless neglect, dirt, and disrepair, so common in 
Italian houses, and is wholly unAimished and aban- 
doned. It once possessed a valuable collection of 
ancient statues and bas reliefs, and even of Roman 
paintings, found in the excavations made here ; but 
I understand they passed into the possession of the 
late Lord Bristol, so well known for his eccentricity 
and passion for the arts^ 

The Bibliotheca Ulpta was brought to these 7%^- 
mce by Diocletian, from the Forum of Trajan. 
Above three thousand bagnarole^ as the Italians 

; call them, or bathing vessels, {Lavabra^y each hewn 
out of one immense block of the most costly Gre- 
cian marble, or Oriental granite, adorned these baths. 
Some of them are preserved in the Museum of the 

, Vatican. 



* The famous Hermaphrodite was found behind the Church 
of St Maria dc' Angeli^ in the grounds of these Carthusians. 
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I cannot quit the diuiehes which now oocnpy the 
site and the ruins of the Thermae of Diocletian, 
without observing that the memory of the fatty ^ or 
eighty thousand Auurtyrs, who, as yarying monkish 
legends crediUy inform us, were massacred at these 
baths in recompense for having built thmi^ is still 
held in deserved veneraticm h^re. It seems stiapge, 
however, that more respect was not paid to their la- 
hours by the saciil^ons Pope who pulled down a 
considerable part of the buildings thus smctified 
with their blood. 

It may seem somewhat improbable that the mild, 
the enlight^ied, the philosophic Emperw^ whose 
name they bear, should^ in the short and smgle. visit* 
he ever paid to Rome, amuse himself witii the ddi- 
berate massacre of either forty^ or eighty, thousand 
of his sulgects: The enormous amount, as well as 
contradictory statement of the numbers, is an ample 
refutation of a preposterous accusati<m, unsupported 
by any admissible evidence. But while we acquit 
him of such exterminating barbarity, we are compel- 
led to acknowledge, that, however little consonant to 
his character, the stain of pexsecution is indeHhly 
affixed to the memory of Diocletian. When, after a 
reign of twenty-one years of glory and of virtue, he 
entered Rome, for the first time, to share with his 
imperial colleague the 2a^ proud triumph Rome was 
ever destined to witness, — when, even in that proud 
iDaoment, he meditated the abdication of the purple. 



* Vide Gibbon. He only staid two monthst 
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and Beed^ qk^ the wliisper of the monitor* to rer 
member ^t he was only a man ;'^ the fiery mandate to 
extirpate Christianity and Christians, was abeady 
gone abroad, and for ten succeeding years, that unr 
fortunate sect was pursued with inflexible hostility.: 
But when a slave, a peasant, and a shephetd,f sat 
in conjunction on the throne of the Caesars, the ofi^- 



* jlli attendant was always stationed behind the victor in 
the triumphal car, to repeat to him, as the proud procession 
moTed along:, *' Remember thou art a man !" In republican 
times at leasty such was the custom ; I do not remember whe- 
ther it was afterwards preseryed, or whether truth was allowed 
to be whispered i|ito an imperial ear. So, in the moment of 
his exaltation to the diair of St Peter, the herald, eren now^ 
hghts the smoking flax, and as it consumes away, exclaims to 
the spiritual monardi of the world, the earthly king of kings, 
" Sonde PcUeri Sic transit gloria tnundi." 

t Dioeletiaa, Maximinian, and Galerius. Diocletian was 
the son of a Ddmatian slave ; Maximinian, a Pannonion pea- 
sant, who served as a common soldier ; Galerius, a Dadan 
shepherd, or cow«herd. Galerius, howeter, (like Constant 
tius ChloruS, who was then employed in subduing Carausius^ 
the Roman usurper, in Britain,) was Caesar only, not Emperor; 
but his influence was thought to have been chieflyinstrumental 
in first causing the persecution against the Christians, and 
carrying it on after, the abdication of Diocletian, when Maxl- 
minian had elevated him and the mild and merdfiil Cotlstan- 
tius to supreme power. So foreign was persecution to the na-* 
ture of Constantius, that, on his death-bed, at York, he re-> 
commended the Christians to the special protection of his son 
and successor, by whom their fliith was soon afterwards esta-> 
blisbed. 
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probrium must at least be divided ; and the implaca- 
ble hostility of his colleagues and successors towards 
that unfortunate sect, would seem to prove, that the 
long years of perfect toleration they had enjoyed du- 
ring the whole of his preceding reign, might be more 
certainly imputed to his mildness and moderation, 
than the edict of persecution which disgraced its 
close, to his cruelty. That mandate was extorted by 
the long-continued importunity, perhaps misrepre- 
sentation, of his colleagues, &om a body enfeebled by 
disease, and a mind harassed with the cares and vexa- 
tions of empire. 

From the works of the persecutor, we must turn 
to those of the protector of Christianity — ^&om Dio- 
cletian to Constantine. Both built baths ; but with 
all my passion for antiquities, I could never find 
much satisfaction in groping amongst the old batter- 
ed brick walls in the Colonna Gardens, which consti- 
tute the sole remains of the Thermal of the latter 
Emperor. An antiquary, who in an evil hour once 
laid hold of me in this place, demonstrated to me, 
with much learning and length, that these aforesaid 
Thermae differed from every other, in having had 
hree stories, which I was quite willing to believe, 
n order to get away from him. I moreover saw an 
ugly piece of coarse mosaic ; and I did not see six- 
teen ancient paintings taken from these Baths, and 
formerly in the Palazza Rospigliosi, but which are 
there no longer. I also heard a great deal about 
the two Colossal Groups of Castor and Pollux, now 
on Monte Cavallo, which were found here, and of 
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which I suspect you have heard enough, or too much, 
akeady.* 

We have now finished our hasty survey of the few 
vestiges that remain of the magnificent Thermos of 
Ancient Rome. All that was valuable — all that was 
splendid in them — has been long since torn away by 
the rapacity of foreign and domestic plunderers. 
Their gold, their silver, their ivory, and their bronze, 
might be carried off by the Goth or the Vandal ; but 
their marble columns were dragged away, their mo^ 
saic pavements torn up, their embossed and gilded 
roofs broken down, and their very brick-walls de- 
stroyed by the worst of barbarians — the modem Ro- 
mans. These walls, broken as they are, now consti- 
tute their sole ruins. From them we can form no 
idea of what they once were, and the glories of the 
Thermae are but feebly remembered, even in the dull 
detail of historical description. 

It would be vain to go through the long and 
unprofitable catalogue of all the splendid Thermss 
which adorned Ancient Rome, when their very walls, 
which have served as quarries, have long since been 
exhausted, and even their site has become dubious. 

In the fourth century, they are known to have 
stood in all their original magnificence ; and their 
destruction does not seem to have commenced for 
nearly two hundred years afterwards. The early 
Christians discoiuraged their disciples &om frequent- 
ing these baths — ^not as a cynical friend of mine 



Vide Letter XIX. 
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observed, because the Catholic predHectioii for dirt 
existed even in the days of the fathers— but because 
they were places of licentiousness and immorality ; 
a charge which we have every reason to believe was 
true, in its fullest extent. 

They were not, however, deserted until the de- 
struction of the Aqueducts, by Vitiges, or Totila, in 
the sixth century, had deprived them of their element 
of life ; when, like a body without a soul, they decay- 
ed away. 



^ 
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LETTER XXXII. 

SRTDGES. ^THE ANCIENT AND MODERN BBIDG^S 

OF KOME. — BRIDGES OVER THE ANIO. — PONTE 

LAMENTANO. THE SACBED MOUNT, AND THE 

TWO RETBEATS OF THE BOMAN PEOPLE TO IT.— 
MENENIUS AGBIPPA.< — ^VILLA OF PHAONTES, THE 

SCENE OF THE DEATH OF NEBO. PONTA SALA- 

BIA.— -COMBAT OF TOB^UATUS WITH THE GAUL* 
— ^HANNIBAL^S CAMP. — BBIDGES OF ANCIENT 
BOMS, OF ENGLAND, &C. 

The first, and for a long tiine the only bridge of 
Rome, was the Pons SvbUdUa^^^x JSmilius, as it 
was afterwards called— built, as its name signifies, 
of woody and erected, as Livy informs us, by Ancua 
Martins. It was here that Horatius Cocles perform* 
ed those prodigies of valour, which, as that ii^enious 
historian. observes, ^^ are more easily admired than 
credited by posterity."* 

This bridge was afterwards rebuilt, without nails, 
to facilitate its destruction, in case of the recur^ 



• Llvy, 1. xxxvi. c» 15. 
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rence of any such exigency. It doc8 not appear 
to have been made of any more solid material than 
wood, till the time of the Emperors, when Antoni- 
nus Pius built it of marble. One solitary fragment 
of a broken pier, or fallen arch, now lies in the Ti- 
ber, between the Aventine and the Ripa Grande, 
and serves to mark its ancient situation. It is visible 
only when the water is low. 

Annually, on the 15th of May, in the times of the 
Kings, men were thrown from this bridge into the 
Tib«r, and images of clay were afterwards substitu- 
ted for them. 

In later times, the mangled bodies of Commodus 
and HeUogabalus, were ignominiously hurled from it. 

This bridge was the great station of the beggars, 
who used to sit there asking charity.* 

The Palatine Bridge, {Pons Pcdatinus^) or, as 
some of the antiquaries have christened it. Pons Se- 
natorius, at present called the Broken Bridge, (Ponte 
Kotto,) and in truth no bridge at all, for there is no- 
thing left of it — ^was the first bridge of stone that was 
erected at Rome. It was finished by Scipio Africanus 
and L. Mummius, in their Censorship ; the piers had 
been previously built by two former Censors."f 

It was rebuilt for the last time by Gregory the 
Thirteenth, and finally destroyed in the flood of 
1598. 

From the spot where it once crossied the Tiber, 
the embouchure of the Cloaca Maxima is visible. 



• Seneca^ Ep. xxv. . t Livy, 1. xl. c. 51, 
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when the water is low, in the bank it little lower down 
the river. 

The branch of the Tiber leading to the /fo2» 
Sacray now the Island of St Bartholomew, was 
crossed by the Pons Fabriciu^9 so caQed from an 
iBdile of that name, who originally built it in the 
year of Rome 738, as the still k^ble inscriptioa 
upon it proves. It is mentioned by Horace, as if 
the scene of a meditated suicide,* Tins bridge is^ 
at present called Fonte di Quattro Capi^ ftom the 
little Hermes, with four £iceSt set Up ujkm it in vy>» 
dem times. 

The other branch of the Tiber between the Itlaiid 
and Trastevere, was crossed by the Pons CesHuSy so 
called, undoubtedly, from the name, of its original 
founder, though who he was is not very dear. It ia 
now called the Fonte di San Biortdlotneo, and bears 
an inscription which states that it was rebuilt by th^ 
Emperors ValentiniaQ, Valens, imd Gratiimy in a. v; 
375, fr(»n whence it was oi&ce ci^d the Gratianr 
Bridge. 

Both these bridges, which connect the island witb 
the banks of the river, trere originally built in the 
eighth century of Rome. 

The original date of the erection of the Pons Jani^ 
cfiknsisy I bdieve, is not ascertained, but tibiere are 
no ranains of it. The Fonte Sisto, built by Sixtua 
Fourth, occupies its ancient situation. 

A vestige of the Pons TrmnphdUsy or what is fg^ 
nmdly reputed such, is still visible in the Tiber^ 

* Hor. lib. ii. Sat 3. ^ 
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opposite the hospital of the Spirito Santo. The date 
of its erection is unknown. The victorious Consuls, 
to whom the Senate decreed the honour of a triumph, 
crossed this bridge, followed by their soldiers, their 
captives, their trophies, and their spoils ; entered the 
Campus Martins by the Porta Triumphalis^ passed 
the Circus of Flora, the Circus Flaminms, die Thea- 
tres of Pompey and Marcellusr, the Portico of Octa- 
via, and the Circus Maximus ; traversed the course 
of the Via Triumphalis^ which terminated at the 
base of the Palatine, near the arch of Constantine, 
and entered the Via Sacra ; passed between the Co- 
losseum imd the Temple of Venus and Rome, in front 
of the Temple of Peace and the Temple of Antoni- 
nus and Faustina ; and crossing the Roman Forum, 
ascended to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

Scipio, Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Caesar, Cicero, 
Augustus, Claudius, Trigan, AureKus, Severus— 
how many names of infamy or glory might we not 
recapitulate of those who have passed here, in the 
short-lived triumph of man over his fellow-crea- 
tures ! ' 

The Pons JERiis^ so called from iElius Hadri». 
nus, by whom it was built as a passage to his mag- 
nificent tomb, is now transformed into the Ponte 
San Angelo. The piers and arches are ancient, but 
have been a good deal repaired ; not indeed till it 
was necessary, for in the Pontificate of Clement VII. 
when crowds were pressing forwards to St Peter^ to 
share in the benefits and indulgences offered to the 
pious there, the bridge gave way, and a hundred 
and seventy-two people perished in the Tiber. 
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Clement IX. repaired it more thoroughly, and to 
him and Bernini are due the merit of iJl the saints 
and angels that are fluttering upon it. 

These six bridges of Ancient Rome, (for I count 
the two which connect the island with the opposite 
shores of the Tiber as one,) are now reduced to threei 
These are, 1st, the Bridges of the Island 

2d, The Ponte Siskl ; and, . 

8d, The Ponte San Angela 

Out of Rome there is only one bridge over the 
Tiber. It is the Milvian or iEmilian Bridge, bnih 
by M. Emilius Scaurus in the seventh century of the 
Republic, on the Via Flaminia, about two miles from 
the Porta del Popolo. The present bridge of six 
arches was rebuilt by Nicholas Fifth nearly on the 
foundations of the Roman one. Its name is now 
corrupted into Ponte Molle. 

It is famous as the scene of the erentftd battle in 
which Constantine defeated Maxentius, and the pre^ 
vious apparition of the fiery cross in the heavens, in 
the faith of which he conquered, and which arnioun- 
ced his own approaching triumph, and that of Ghris^ 
lianity. 

That it was really the spot where the battle was 
fought, is matter of historical fact. • ' ' 

It was here, too, that the ambassadors of the ASo- 
broges were overtaken on their return to their own 
country by the vigilance of Cicero, when the trea- 
sonable dispatches with which they were charged^ 
furnished proof of the conspiracy of Catiline. 

It was here, too, in the dissolute times of the em* 
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pire, that the Roman youth tesorted for the purpoiBes 
of midiiight revelry and debauch ; and here, in the 
pursuit of the9e illicit pleasureB, the monster Nero 
on^ narrowly escaped aasassination^* by returning 
through the Gardens of Sallust. 

The Amoy now. the Teveroney which flows into 
the Tiber; is crossed at the distance of a few miles 
from Rome by three bridges, all of them die work 
of the low ages ; excepting perhaps the PonieMam^ 
vufloy & name -supposed to have been a eorruption 
from Mammea, the mother of Al^ander Severus, hy 
whom it is reputed to have been built. It k abottjt 
four miles frcni Rome, on the road to TivolL 

The PorUe LamentcmOf formerly the Pons No- 
merUqmis, is about three miles from Rome, on the 
Via Nomentanai which led to the ancient city of that 
name, as now to the miserable village that occupies 
its site. It was rebinlt by Narses, having been de- 
stroyed in the unceasing conflicts of that bloody pe- 
riod. In the bridge itself there is nothing remark- 
able ; but beyond it. rises the broad green height of 
Monte Sagrp, as it is still called — that very Mon^ 
Saeer to which the Roman army and people retire^ 
from the city when (pressed by. the tyranny and 
exactions of the Patricians* and from whence the 

4. * 

rough eloquence of Menenius Agrippa, and his in- 
genious apologue of the Body and the Members, 
induced them^ to return, on being allowed to have 



* Vide TadtOB, Aaai. lib. xiii. c 47. Suetonius, Nev* 
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tns^elnites of ikm own*— tribones of the people, to 
guaoid their lights. 

They retiied to it a second time, when driven into 
resbtanoe bjr the tyranny, of the XkecemTivs, after the 
murder of Virginia by her father ; and then only 
veqnired cf the Senate, that the Deoemvirs should 
lny down their iljegdi authority, ikat the tribunes of 
the people shonld be restored, and llutt fiiU iniinuni> 
ty should be granted to themselves; demands so 
moderate, that the deputies of die Senate heard diem 
^th adniiration, and declaring Aat they were 8u<^ 
as they should tiiemaelves have oi&red, immediately 
conceded tfaem^*^ 

'. It is somedmig to &el we stand upon the sacred 
fSfofi where this scene of Roman fimmess^ and almost 
phifesophical modecatioi^ was twioe exhibited,<-*- 
where an army, flushed with recent conquest, and a^ 
peoide. Irritated byiohg oontiiiEiedloppressian, oahn* 
ly. demande4 that xodress of dieir wrongs, and secu- 
rity &T their liberties^ whidi the most dispasdonate 
umpire nmslhaye awarded them, and, guided fay die 
light of reason^ asked for justice, and no more. 
. Fortunat^, &r once, no doubt intrudes itself on 
the coasciousDesa that> we do indeed stand on this 
spot. The site of the Monte Sagro seems ascertained 
beyond the cavils of criticism. Livy mentions, that 



* Venuti asserts^ that the second secession of ^e people to 
Mens Sacer was terminated I97 the establishment of Plebeian 
JSdiles. Bnt llris was notastipalation at the time they laid 
down their arms^ aldiongh the office was soott after created. 
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it was three miles finmi the dty, on the other side of 
the Anio ;* and Dionysius Halicamassus describes 
it ev^i more particularly, so that we ascended it in 
the unwavering fidth, that the earth we trod was 
" holy ground.^ 

The hill that exdusively hiwrs the name dP Monte 
Sagro, is on the right of the read, though that on 
the opppfiJUie side seems also to form a part of it. 

A ruined sepulchre stands at the foot of the hill 
on.ather aide ofithe road. That on the left, which 
is hurger Mad in Jbett^ preservation than the other, 
is callf^ .the tomb of Menenius Agrippa ; but this 
is vague supposition. We know ihat he died in 
honourable poverty, and that the expences of his 
funeral were defrayed by a voluntary assessment of 
the pepple.?(- But Jiistory is silent as to the place of 
his interment. ^ 

About a mile farther on this road, a little to the 
left, from Ihe description of historians, mu9t have 
been the vilhi of Phaontes, Nero^s Freedman, where 
that monstier fled to seek that reftige which the 
world, so lately his own, could no longer afford him, 
and where he killed himself to escape the more 
cruel and ignominious death that was overtaking 
him.} 



* Trans Anionem amnem tria ab Vrbe millia passuum. 
Lib. iL c 32. 

t livy, lib. ii. & 32. 

X Suetonius says^ N6ro fled by the Via Nomentana to the 
villa of Phaontes^ which was between that nwd and the Via 
Salara^ and about four miles from Rome. 
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The Pofite Salario^ vhich also crosses the Anio, 
about three miles beyond the gate of the same name, 
is a very singular and picturesque structure. Upon 
its centre is erected a high tower of defence, beneath 
which the road passes, and a small staircase at the 
side leads up to it. The inscriptions upon it record, 
that having been destroyed by Totila, it was relniilt 
by Narses, and it has apparently stood uninjured 
from that day. 

But its interest tiJces its rise from an early period 
of history. On the formidable invasion of the Gauls, 
when their threatening hosts had advanced even 
here, and Rome trembled at the impending horrors 
of a second pillage, this bridge was the scene of the 
desperate combat fought between the intrepid Man- 
lius and the gigantic Gaul, which terminated in the 
defeat of the Barbarian, and delivered the Romans 
from the paralysing dread of their arms, by shewing 
they were not invincible ; for, previous to this, their 
very name had struck every Roman heart with ter* 
ror. You must know I have discovered that this 
great Gaul was dressed in tartan, like our Highland- 
ers ; for livy says, he wore versicolori veate^ which 
I can translate by nothing else ; and this being the 
ease, you wiU, I hope, henceforward, have a proper 
reverence for the high antiquity of the plaid. Well 
may we look down from our mountains with con- 
tempt upon broad cloth and duiSe ! 

But, to return to the combat between this great 
Gaul and Manlius, at the end of which '^ the sol- 
diers,^ says Livy, ^^ burst forth into extempore songs 
in priose of his valour*-^(these extempore songs, by 
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.the way, look extremely as if the art of the modem 
impravisatori was of Idgh antaqoity in Italy)-'-4Uid 
hailed him Torquatus^ from the torquisy or gold 
chain or collar, with which his redoubtable antago- 
nist was decorated, a name which he and his descend- 
^ants ever afterwards bore.^* 

It is very singular that a hero of the same name 
and fiumly should twice save Rome from the same 
barbarians ; for Manlius Capitolinus was the ances- 
tor of Manilas Torquatus. He was the same Man- 
.liua Torquatus who. gave such a signal instance of 
'filial duty to his fiither, and of parental severity to 
his son. Tbe cruelty of his father towards him had 
been such aa to rouse the indignation of the whole 
•Roman people ; and he had heea consequently cited 
to answer before them for these unheard-of acts of 
•barbarity ; but young Manlius, who well knew, from 
the hatred universally felt against him, that his con- 
demnation was certain — surprising his accuser in a 
aecret place> drew his sword upon him, and compel- 
led him. to take a solemn oath never to bring forward 
the chains against his fiither ; and thus left himself 
without means of redress from his tyranny.-|* 

This indeed was virtue, sublime as it is rare, and 
worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance ; but 
his conduct to his own son, though dictated by false 
notions of virtue, can only excite our abhorrence. 
For no fault but that of disobedience to a general 
<«da: he had issued to his army not to leave the 



Livy> lib. vii. c* 10. t Ibid. 
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ranks, he condemned his noble-minded son, who, 
Vke faimsdlf, had sprung forward to accept the fara- 
vadoing challenge of one of the enemy, and gained 
a glorious victory,*— -to be beheaded on the spot, and 
tot uHmdved to witness the cruel execution. 

Such unnatural yirtiies are even more revolting 
AttXk nataral vices, and nd human heart can ever dn- 
cerely applaud them. 

But to return to the Ponte Salario:'^! think we 
may conclude, that the ground on the other side 
of it is that on which Hannibal encamped during 
the few days he remained before Rome ; for though 
Livy does not mention this bridge, he says the Car* 
tliag^an pitdbed hist eamp on the Anio, three 
miles from Rome, and advanced to the Porta Col- 
lina, now Salaria, which he would naturally do from 
hence. ,, . 

But I am telling you old stories out of the Roman 
history, instead of finishing my account of Roman 
bridges—which I may do without further delay, for 
I cannot recollect that I have any thing more to add 
about them. I will therrfore dismiss them with one 
general remark, that none of the bridges, or remains 
cf bridges at Rome, can excite any extraordinary 
admiration. Their architecture is by no means fine. 
The most noble structure of this kind in Italy, is 
the Pons NarmensiSj the ruined bri^e of Nami, 
the work of Augustus. But the Pont du Gaid, near 
Nismes,a work truly Roman, is incomparably superior 
to it. The finest bridge in the world, that built by 
Trajan over the Danube, iras destroyed by the mean 
envy of Hadrian, that great protector of the arts. 
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What it may have been we know, not, but, in all 
that now remain, Italy is outdone by England. The 
ancient Romans, in this branch of architecture, are 
excelled by the modem Britons. Nor is there, 
throu^ the whole of this land of iffts, a single 
bridge, either ancient or modem, ihat can Tie with 
the grandeur and beauty of Waterloo-bridge in 
London. 

Neither, in the ingenuity and curious mechanism 
of our iron bridges, our chain bridges, and all our 
wonderful &brications of bridges, did they ever bear 
the most rempte competition with us. They no more 
dreamt of ci:ossing waters by such machines, than of 
sailing upon them by steam, or descending iopo them 
in a diving bell. 

What would the heroes of Salamis and Actium 
think of a British ship of war, or a whole fleet of 
such ships ? What would they say at the sight of a 
steam-packet? How would the bewildered old phi- 
losophers gaze at our carriages, (mr mail-coaches, 
our rail-ways, our steam-engines, our manufactories, 
our printing-presses, our telegraphs,* our guns, our 
artillery, our telescopes, and all our innumerable and 
magical inventions ? What would they think of men 
flying about through the air in balloons, or descend- 
ing into the bowels of the earth- ndeeper than JEneas 
in Ids visit to the infernal regions— and walking about 



' * We find^ however^ that Tiberius^ at Capua^ receiyed im- 
mediate information of what passed at Rome^ by signals es- 
tablished along the coastr— a pretty hear approach to tele- 
graphs ! Tadt. Ann. lib. t. c 28. Suet Tib. 65. 
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Idsurely At the bottom of the sea^— nay, upon the 
top of it?* 

I am persuadedy diat if these ancient worthies 
could be brought back again, and see all these things 
going on, they would never believe they were in the 
same old world they had left. 



* A feat perfonned lately in many parts of Great Britain^ 
by means of a new-'invented machine. 
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ABCHES— ARCH OF CLAUDIUB DEUSUS— -T&IDMPHAI« 
A&CHES OF TITUS, OF SEFTIMIUS SSVEBUS, ANB 

OF CONSTANTINE AECH OF GALLIENUS — AECH 

OF DOLABELLA AND SYLANUS — ARCH OF S. LA- 
ZABO— THE DESTBOTED ABCHES OF MABCUS AU- 
BELIUS, CLAUDIUS, AND GOBDIAN. 

Without the limits of the ancient city, and close 
to the present Porta di San Sebastiano, stands an 
arch believed to be the arch of Claudius Drusus 
Nero, dedicated to him by the Senate, in the year of 
Rome 746, for his victories over the Rhoeti in the 
reign of Augustus. He was the first who received 
the title of Germanicus, which his son afterwards so 
nobly won, and one of the youngest who ever ob- 
tained the honour of a triumph. He died in the 
bloom of youth, and in the rank of a private citizen, 
though he was the son^ the brother^ and the father 
of an Emperor,* 



* He was the son of Livia^ the step-son of Augustus^ the 
brother of Tiberius^ and the father of Claudius. But a great- 
er honour was his^ he was the father of Germanicus. 
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This arch cmmot be classed with the three Tri« 
umpbal ; Arches of the Emperors, It boasts, indeed^ 
little of splendour or orilament ; but its architecture 
is noble, and bespeaks that era when the arts trusted 
for effect to grandeur of design, rather than rich* 
ness of decoration. It consists of a single ta^y and 
is built of large masses of Tiburtine stone. The 
two remaining columns of African marble on one of 
it0 fronts, ure ^protiounced by. connoisseurs to be in 
astyle so inferior to that of the arch, ^t they must 
hme been added in a later age, probably that of 
Caracalla^ at which paiod thi^ arch was forced into 
the senrice of an aqueduct, and served for the con* 
veyance.of the Aqua Aiitoniana to the Thermite of 
Caracalla» 

In the opinicHi of many, indeed, it was originally 
built for this purpose by that Emperor ; but, bed- 
sides that the architecture does not seem to corre- 
spond with that period, it is not likely that he would 
take the trouble to erect another arch over the Via 
Appia, when he must have found one ready built; 
I mean the Arch of Drusus^ which Suetcmius and 
Tadtus place here, and which I believe this to be. 
A medal, of Claudiuses reign, bearing that arch on 
its revetsej proyes that, like this, it consisted of one 
arch only.. 

The Areh of Titusr— the most ancient, and per- 
haps the most faultless, of the Triuitiphal Arches-** 
was the work of an iSge when the arts, which in the 
reign of Domitian had degenerated from their an^ 
cie^t simplicity into a style of false and meretricious 
ornament^ had revived in their fullest purity seed 
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vigour, beneath the patronage of Trajan. But we 
now see it to great disadvantage. The hand of 
Time has robbed it of much of its ancient beauty ; 
his ^' effacing fingers** have obliterated much of 
the exprestton and grace, and even outline of the 
bas reliefs, the design and composition of whidi we 
can yet admire. It consists of a single arch ; of 
dght marble columns that once adorned it, four have 
entirely disappeared, and two only are entire. The 
interior of the ardi is decorated with two fine bas 
reliefs, representing, on one side, Titus in his car of 
triumph, conducted by the Genius of Rome, and 
crowned by the hand of Victory ; on the other, the 
spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem., the seven branch- 
ed candlesticks, the trumpets, the golden table with 
the shewbread, and the captive Jews. On the roof 
b the apotheosis of Titus ; for this arch of his tri- 
umph was not erected till the victor was cold in the 
grave. But this beautiful monument, rused by the 
taste and generosity of one emperor to the virtues 
and glory of another, now totters to its fall ; and no 
distant generation may perhaps see even its ruins 
only in description. Yet mutilated and mouldered 
as it is, it affords the earliest, and perhaps the most 
faultless, specimen of the composite order which an- 
cient taste has bequeathed to modern times. It is ac- 
cordingly received as the canon of, that order, which 
was probably introduced about this period. In the 
age of Augustus at least, it was certainly unknown, 
for Vitruvius does not describe it. 

The Arch of Severus is much less beautiful, and 
more entire. It consists of three arches, one large^ 
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and two smaller ones, of Grecian marble, the smooth- 
ness and colour of which are so completely gone, that 
the material is now scarcely recognisable. I will 
spare you any criticism upon it. The heavy and 
clumsy style of its architecture is sufficiently stri- 
king, when viewed beside the noble buildings of the 
Forum, in which it stands. Indeed, I know, few an- 
cient edifices in which the arts have been so com- 
pletely tortured out at their native graces. The 
whole building is covered with a confusion of has 
reliefs, whose deformity of design and execution is 
sufficiently evident through all the injuries of time 
and accident. The Dacians and the Romans, the 
victors and the vanquished, are all levelled in 
equality of ugliness ; and nothing can be understood 
where the artist had not skill enough to tell his 
story. Though this arch is entire, the sculpture has 
evidently suffered from fire. Indeed, it is only won- 
derful that it should have sustained so little injury ; 
for during many ages, a part of it was built up in the 
old church of S. S. Sergius and Bacchus, and the 
Pentelicon marble of the arch, served as a basement 
for the brick belfry. When this nuisance was r^ 
moved 1 know not, but W(^ are assured that the two 
lateral, arches were used as shops even in the nine* 
teenth century.* 

The Arch of Constantine, though of a later and 
a darker period, when the arts had fallen into still 
deeper degradation, is, I think, by far the most 



* Del Foro Romauo, p. 116. 
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noble of the Triumphal Arches of Rome. Its su- 
periority, no doubt, partly arises from its fine pre- 
servation, but chiefly from its pilfered columns, its 
beautiful sculptured medallions, and bas reliefs, 
which commemorate the victories of Trajan, and 
have evidently been torn from one of his Triumphal 
Arches. But may not the Arch itself, as well as 
the columns and the sculptiure, have been a trans* 
formed Arch of Trajan P* I see no other supposi* 
tion that can account for the striking superiority of 
its architecture over every other building of the age 
of Constantine. Its ancient magnificence still stands 
unimpaired. Eight fluted Corinthian columns of 
giallo antico marUe supp(»t the figures of ^ht 
Dadan captive kings,, of Pavonassxetto, violet-vein-i 
ed^ or Phrygian marble ; and although one column^ 
one Dacian,"!- and all their eight heads, are modern, 
the general effect is scarcely impaired by these re^ 
storations. 

The has reliefs on the eastern and western sides 
of the Arch represent the battle of Trajan against 
the Daeians. In one of those in the interior of the 
great arch we see another battle, in which the va- 
lour and clemency of Trajajq. ^e signalized, by 
killing with his own hand a resisting enemy, and 



* Forsyth aeems also to lean to this opinion. 

t The modem column is l}ie angular one at the north east 
corner^ and is of a white sort of marble. The modem Da- 
cian is the last statue but one on the south-east corner^ and 
is also of white marble. 

16 
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sparing the life of a kneeling' sufjpliaiit. In the 
other, the battle terminates iii victory, and he 
makes his triumphal entry into Rome. One of the 
circular has reliefs agtun represents his triumphal en- 
try into Rome, crowned by Victory, and attended 
by Mercy. The others represent Trajan depriving 
a barbarian king (believed to be the King of Arme- 
nia) of his dominions-— investing another monarch 
(supposed to be the King of Pafthia) with the crown 
-—haranguing the soldiers— going out to the chase 
•—slaying a bear-— extending the Appian Way from 
BeneventumtoRrundusium— feeding the poor-^-sa* 
crificing to ApoUo-^to Diana— to Mars, aind to Her- 
cules. In another is represented the expiatory sa- 
crifice of the SuovetaurUia, in which a sow, a sheep, 
and a bull, were offered up every lustrum ; and in 
the last, we see the Roman soldiers drag^ng be- 
fore Trajan the pretended deserters sent by Deceba- 
lus to assassinate him. 

These bas reliefs are certidnly amongst the finest 
that time has spared, and the beauty of their con- 
tour and perfection of their design are still apparent 
through all the injuries of ne^ect and exposure. 

How strikingly do these exquisitely sculptured 
pictures of Trajatfs victories contrast with the little, 
mis-shapen, unintelli^le figures on Constantine^s 
fneze ! One might mistake them for the first rude 
essays of art, but that they bear not the promise of 
its infancy. It is apparent that they are the feeble 
efforts.of decay and corruption . Sculpture had then 
fallen into second childhood-^into the mere ob- 
livion of old age. 

VOL. II. K 
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Th4 Victor, the Triumphal Car, and the fiery 
Steedsi no longer hold their appropriate station on 
the graM^grown platfinrm at the top of this Arch, 
or on that of Septimius Severus. In the interior 
of both are chambers, to which those who have suC* 
fident activity and curiosity may ascend on bidders, 
for there is no entrance from below. 

I have already described the Arch of the Porta 
Mag^ore, the little Arch of Septimius Severus, and 
the Arch of Janus, in the Forum Boarium ; and 
there is no oth^ arch now existing in Rome whidi 
can awaken interest or admiration, though there are 
mm» whkh we iaust briefly mention. 

The Arch of Gallienus*— or rather its rem^uns-^— 
for the central arch is alone standing, and two small 
ones, which it is said to have formeriy boasted, have 
disappeared,«-»is a stone structure of mean architec- 
ture, i^hich stands on the Esquiline Hill, near the 
Church of Santa Maria Mag^ore. The inscription 
records, that it was raised to that emperor by one 
of bis servile subjects— by a slave to a tyrant. A 
trojAy worthy of it— ^a chain, to which the keys of 
Tusculum were once attached, in commemoration 
of a Ronum triumph of the tnodfth century, is still 
suspended upon it. 

Near the Church of San Tomaso in Formis, on 
the Coelian Hill, is a plain arch, erected, as its in- 
scription shews, by the Consuls Dolabella and Si- 
lanus, in the reign of Augustus, but for what pur- 
pose is unknown. Nero took it into his Aqueduct. 

At the base of the Aventine Hill, on the road to- 
wards the Porta San Paola, the road passes under 
a low brick arch, now called Arco di San.Lazaro, 



but pofmbrly beHered to iunre been origiba% eeecti 
ed to Horatios Codes, in hoooiir of his npenumbU^ 
single-handed 0(»nbat with the Etmaeaii aimj* near 
the a^aceiktt Pons Subfidus. But Livy, who rriates 
that the CommoQwealtb awarded ham as much 
ground as he could eneirete with a plough, and the 
honour of a statue in the Comhsum, makes no menw 
Hon <^ any arch ; and tlie silence of so correct and 
minute a writer is, I think, a decidve procdF that 
none was ever built* 

Two inscriptioKis belonging to a Triumphal Arch 
of Germanieas, it seems, were found near here^ 
from whence Venuti si^ly conjectures this to be 
that Triumphal Arch. It is most strati^ that any 
person in his right senses could look at this trum- 
pery erection, and mistake it for a Triumphal Arch 
at all ; much less that the extravagant ima|;ination 
could ever have occurred to him that this little pal« 
try brick structure was erected in that iige of tasttf 
and magnificent, to a conqueror of impwial blood 
-<-to a hero who had refused the empire— i^to a prince 
idolized by the people ; whose triumphant return 
was hailed with wild rejoicings that made the dark 
soul of Tiberius tremble on his throne— whose 
supposed recovery from his last sickness caused 
the gates of the temples to be broken open at mid- 
night, to ofier up thanks to the gods^-^nd whose 
death filled Italy with one loud and deep voice of 
lamentation ! 

The Arch of Germanicus it cannot be, and what 



Tacitus^ Ann. lib. ii. 
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it was, is alike unaaoertainable and untnteresthig ; 
for, except that it is andent, it is really much such 
an arch as would be thrown over a village brook.  
• These are all the ancient arches that now re- 
main. Several have been demolished even in mo- 
dan times. The most beaudful was knocked down 
by Alexander VI* who is called, by the good Ca- 
tholics themselves, the Devil of a Pope; and we 
heretics, therefore, may be pardoned. for. wishing 
him at the devil before he had done the deed. The 
people of Rome, to this day,, are persuaded he was 
little better than Lucifer, if not that arch fiend, 
himsdf. It was to improve the city that this wor- 
thy personage signalized his taste and judgment by 
pulling down the Triumphal Arch of Marcus Au- 
relius, which, in his time, adorned the Corso, in or- 
der, that the direct line of the street might no long- 
er be : interrupted. This :beautiful monument of 
antiquity stood at the Piazza di San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, beside the Fiano Palace, then called di 
PoriogaUoy which gave its name also to the arch. 
The admirable has reliefs which were taken from 
this arch at the period of its destruction, and are 
qow.preserved on.the first.landiog of the staircase of 
the Picture Gallery of the Capitol, give a high idea 
of its perfection. Two of its columns, of verde antko 
marble, are in the Cor^ni Palace at St John Late- 
ran* In that part of th6 Corso near the Vicolo de 
Macel di Corvi, in the pontificate of Pius IV. were 
found the overthrown and buried bassi relievi, and 
broken columns of a magnificent Triumphal Arch, 
of Grecian marble, erected in honour of the Empe- 
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ror Claudius, after his triumphal return from Bri- 
tain, and described by Suetonius. 

Some remains of an arch dedicated to the Empe- 
ror Gordian, were found in the Corso, near the 
Piazza Sciarra ; but, from the state of the arts at that 
period, its destruction can excite comparatively little 
regret. 
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LETTER XXXIV, 



AQUEDUCTS^ 



Ws drove this morning to the Badlica of Santa 
Crooe in Gienisalemme on the Esquiline Hill, and 
leaving the carriage, walked through an adjoining 
field or vineyard, to see the magnificent ruins of 
the Claudian Aqueduct, whose lofty arches of stone 
stand at the walls of Rome, an everlasting monu- 
ment of her poWer and splendour. This mighty 
work, which was carried through the hills, and 
across the valleys of Latium for a distance of fifty 
miles, terminated at this spot, where it is joined by 
the brick arches of the Aqueduct of Nero, which 
extended to the brink of the Coelian Hill,* where it 
supplied his Nympheeum, his fountains, his lakes, 
his baths, and all the prodigal luxuries of the gar^ 
dens of his Golden House. It was not till long af- 
ter the bounds of the imperial palace were circum-* 
scribed, that the aqueduct was prolonged by Sep- 
timus Severus to the Palatine Hill. 
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The milled Aquedtiets, which atr^teh ov^r the 
Campagna to the south, ia long and broken lUie^ pf 
lofty arches, are the Martian and the Claudian. 

Of all the Aqueducts of AocieiU Rome, these 
aJone remain, even in rain ; yet, shattered and fall* 
en as they are, ve sliil see their former ^ealn<;^ 
in their present decay, and vainly ask ourselves 
when earth will view such works again ? 

As if to contrast their grand^uir with its 9wn 
meanness, run piu*aUel to it the low arch^ of i| 
wretched little modern Aqueduct, like a pigmy be^ 
side a giant We needed not this at Rome to make 
us feel th£U; we are the dwindled sons of httle men» 

An elaborate work was written on the Aqueduists 
of Ancient Rome, in the age of Trajan, by Fron- 
tinus, who was employed by Nerva to repair the 
Aqueducts. To say the truth, I have itevo* read a 
word of it myself, but I mention it, that you may 
if you please. I contented myself with Nardini and 
other Italian authors, who no doubt borrowed their 
knowledge from his lucubratkms, as I shall do fisom 
theirs; and who proved quite as tiresome to me, as 
I can possibly do to you. Since I cannot be leam^ 
ed, however, I will endeavour not to be long. 

For nearly four centuries and a half after the 
building of Rome, its inhabitants had no water ex* 
cept what the Tiber and the natural springs supa- 
plied. At that period, in the year of Rome 441, 
Appius Claudius Caecus, then Censor, after he had 
fini^ed the Appian Way, constructed the first aque- 
duct,^ which conveyed a stieam of water, called 

* Diod. lib. XX. c. 36. 
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firom him Aqua A{^ia, from a distance of eleven 
miles on the way to Prseneste, for the most part un- 
der ground. 

Thirty years afterwards, a second aqueduct was 
made, which brought the water of the Anio from 
the neighbourhood of Tivoli, and the expence of 
its erection was defrayed by the spoils taken tram 
Pyrrhus. 

The Martian Aqueduct, the ruins of which still 
remain, and form one of the few vestiges of the 
works of the Republic, was built by Quintus Mar- 
tins Rex, Censor, a hundred and twenty-five years 
before Christ. The Aqua Martia was esteemed 
the most salubrious among the ancients, but the 
water no longer flows to Rome. It is lost in the 
Anio, now the. Teverone. 

Besides the Agua MarHa — the Aqua Teptda and 
the Aqua Jtdia were subsequently conveyed to 
Rome in different channels, but in the same aque- 
duct 

i Close to the Porta Maggiore, we observed, in 
the ruined wall of the Martian Aqueduct, the three 
distinct channels of these three different waters. 
The lowest contained the Aqtui Martia^ the cen- 
tral the Aqua T^mkiy and the highest the Aqua 
Julia, which was brought to Rome by Marcus 
Agrippa, who gave it that name in honour of Ju- 
lius Caesar. Agrippa also brought the Aqua Virgo 
to Rome for the use of his baths, which is said to 
have received its name from' a virjpn, who shewed 
the source to some thirsty Roman soldiers, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts, merely from its purity. 
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This water, after being lost for a length of time, 
was recovered, and again brought to Rome by Ni- 
colas v., and it still flows into the fountain of 
Treri. 

Some remains of the ancient Aqueduct of this 
water, retaining, in Italian, its ancient name, the . 
Aequa Vergine^ were found under ground, near the 
Church of St Ignatus. 

Augustus brought a stream of water from Al- 
ssium, on the opposite side of the Tiber, for the use 
of the Naumachia* Some remains of his Aqueduct 
are said to be preserved in that of Paul V. which 
brings a copious, but a different stream of wat^ 
over Mount Janiculus to his Fontaiia Paolina. 

That noble Aqueduct of fifty miles in length, 
built by the Emperor Claudius, the ruined arches 
of which still bestride the Campagna, and termi- 
nate where we now gaze upon them, conveyed two 
:waters to Rome,— -the Aqua Claudia^* which, after 
the Aqua Martian was considered the best,— and a 
branch of the Anio, called Anio Novus^ (to distin- 
guish it from another called the Anio Vetus^ which 
had the highest level of any water in Rome. 

The first was conveyed a distance of thirty-five, 
the last of sixty-two miles, as one of the inscriptions 
on the Porta Maggiore records. 

The Claudian Aqueduct, as I have already men« 
tioned, was prolonged from the Porta Maggiore 

M II  I I I ■.  I II m I   I  II  11 I ] I 

* ** Claudius brought to Rome in a stone aqueduct the 
cool and plentiful springs of the Claudian Waters^ one of 
which was called Cseruleus^ the other Curtius> or Albudinus. 
He also brought the Anio Novus. Suet* Claud. 20. 
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to the biioLk of the Coelian Hill by Nero, and firom 
tbenoe to tbe Paladne by Septimiiu Severus. That 
Emperor, however, is said to have built another 
Aqueduct, some remains of which are still to be 
seen near Torre de^ Mezza Via, half way to Alba- 
no. Caracalla carried the Jqua Algenxicmaf ao 
called from Mount Algidus, from whence it wns 
brought, to his baths. It jBowed in the channel 
above the arch of Claudius Drusus, at the Porta 
Sebofltiana. It was sometimes called Aqm Jjukh 
niatut. Trajan brought a stream of water from 
the other side of the Tiber, and probably made use 
o{ Augustuses Aqueduct for its amveyance, ibr it is 
not recorded that he built any. 

Alexander Severus l»:ought to Borne a water call- 
ed by his name ; and the magnificent ruins of tbj^ 
Aqueduct which meet the eye on the road to P»- 
lastrina, are believed to be of his erection. Sevaiol 
other waters were brought by other Empecors. In 
Republican times, the Censors and iBdile^ bad 
the care pf the Aqueducts. Under Augustus, spe- 
cial officers were first appointed for that purpose, 
called Curaiores Jgpiarum^ who had und^ ihfjx 
command a band, which was increased by Claudius 
to upwards of 700 woilunen, constamly emfdoyed 
in their enlargement or repair. 

In die time of Frontinus there were nine Aque- 
ducts, and authors of later days magnify th^ num- 
ber to fourteen, and «¥en to twenty. But the lat- 
ter stateoaent, which rests on the audiority of Vic- 
tor alone, is supposed to be exaggerated ; it is pro- 
bable that lie counted the different channel, Qt* 
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conduits of water, not tbe Aqueducts Whatever 
was the reason of building these mighty bridges of 
water, howe?^, it is certain^ that in the time of 
Trajan at leasts the Bomans were not ignorant of 
the ample principle diat water will rise to the 
height of its source. Pliny says^*— ^< Aqua in plum^ 
bo subit dUitttdinem ewcrttis suii^* They coul4 
liat possiUy suppose this faculty of water was exer- 
dfled ctfdy in lead pipes. 

Bj some the ruin of the Aqueducts is aspribed 
to Vkiges; by some to Attila; and by others, with 
more a^>eatanoe of reason, to Totila,— -for this act 
of wanton destruction is sufficiently consonant with 
his actual demolition of one-third of the walls, and 
his declared resolution of razing the whole city to 
the ground. Perhaps all these barbarians contri- 
Imted to their ruin ; but, be this as it may, it is cer«. 
tain the. Aqueducts were ruined in the sixth cen* 
tury ^ yet tibeir remains seem destined to strike fu* 
tare ages with wonder ; and, if exanpted from 
violence, to last ias long as the world itselE 

Notwithstanding their destruction, Rome is now, 
as anciendy, the city in the world the best supplied 
with water. Three Popes have conducted to it 
three noble streams ; though why they thought it 
necessary to construct aqueducts, instead of em- 
ploying the more humble and ordinary mode of 
conveyance in pipes, is more than I can imagine. 

The best of these modem waters is the Aqua Fe- 
lice, brought by Sixtus V. to the Fontana di Ter- 

* Hist lib. zxx. c. Q. § 31. 
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mini, partly in the repaired arches of the Claudian 
Aqueduct ; the next is the Acqua Vergine, the only 
ancient water that flows to Rome, reconducted by 
Nicolas y • to the Fontana di Treri ; the last is that 
brought over Mount Janiculus by Paul V. to the 
Fontana Paolina, which is so unwholesome that its 
use is prohibited. 

Upon the wide waste of the Esquiline Hill stands 
a brick building called the ** Trophies of Marius,^ 
from two sculptured marble trophies which adorn- 
ed two of its niches, and which are now in the 
Piazza del Campidoglio. Of these trophies, and 
of the discordant opinions entertained respecting 
them by the learned, I have already ^ven you some 
account.* 

With respect to the building itself, I believe 
there is but one opinion, viz. that it is a castle of 
the Julian water, which, as we have just seen, was 
brought by Agrippa in the Martian Aqueduct 

This castdlum was one of those immense reser- 
voirs from which the water was distributed to dif^ 
ferent parts of the city. 

There are some remains of another in the vine^ 
yard in which the Temple of Minerva Medica 
stands, now converted into a sort of dwelling, 
house; and scattered vestiges of many more may 
still be traced. 

« 

Before leaving the vineyard adjoining the Santa 
Croce in Gierusalemme, we traced, or fancied wc 

* Vide Letter XV. 
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traced, the remains of the Agger of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

We lingered long amidst the ruins that cover 
*' the wide field of the Esquiline.'' Though yet 
early in February, the ground beneath our feet was 
thickly painted with the blue scentless violet, and 
our senses were regaled with the odoriferous smell 
of bean blossom. 

The extraordinary effect of perfumes in this cli- 
mate, which our countrymen are so apt to impute 
to the prejudice or affectation of the Romans, was 
here exemplified upon one of our own nation, and 
one of the most incredulous of them — Lady — , 
who nearly fainted from the scent of the bean field, 
and revived as soon as she was carried out of it and 
placed in the open carriage, although still exposed 
to the beams of the sun, whieh I fancied had been 
the cause of her indisposition. Either the perfume 
or the heat, (which even at this early season was 
powerful,) proved overpowering to several others 
of the party ; but they were so tempered by the 
soft Favonian breeze, that I felt only that exhila- 
ration of spirits which the delightful sensation of 
returning spring, and the sight of nature rejoicing 
beneath its genial influence, never fail to inspire. 
. But my present business is not to describe the 
beauties of spring, nor any thing but Aqueducts; 
and I am sure you will rejoice to hear that you 
have got to an end of them, and of this letter. 
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LETTER XXXV. 



OBEUSCS. 

Rome alone, of all the cities of the world, boasts 
the Obelises of Egypt These sublime monuments 
0f the grandeur of past ages, were not formed, like 
the works of our degenerate days, by the slow ag- 
gregation of minute parts, but hewn out of one tre- 
mendoiis block of everlasting granite. They were 
destined to perpetuate the memory of Egyptian 
Kings, whose very existence is now forgotten. They 
WCTe brought hither to swell the triumph of Roman 
Emperors, whose long line they have seen pass away. 
Thqr were overthrown by barbarians, whose civilized 
descendants now lament their fall ; and they have 
been re-erected to the glory of Popes, with whose ob- 
scure names they are now inscribed. It is a strange, 
and somewhat a humiliating contrast, that it has been 
considered a triumph in modem art, even to raise 
from the ground those masses, which were brought 
from the remote regions of Nubia, to grace the an- 
cient capital of the world. 
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So arduous did this eliterprize app^ar^ and so 
great were the difBculties attending it, that when 
the removal of the Obelise, in the grand Piazza of 
St PeterX was determined upon, several years of 
preparation elapsed before it could be carried into 
cfiect. Men of science, all orer Europe, were con- 
sulted upon the means of accomplishing it. Pro- 
posals from ait^hitects, engineers, and mathemati* 
dans, were sent in firom all quarters ; and when, af- 
ter mature deliberatibii, the plan of Fontana was 
adopted, and every thing was at last in readiness 
for the great attempt, the day was ushered in by the 
celebration of high mass in St Peter^ after which, 
the architect and the workmen received the solemn 
benediction of the Pope,^ who implored the blessing 
of Heaven to prosper their great undertaking. The 
engines were then set in motion, and an incredible 
number of labourers and horses strained ev^y nerve 
to aid their effect ; but it was not until after fifty- 
two unsuccessful efforts, that the mighty mass was 
raised from the earth and swung in air. Then the 
shouts of assembled thousands rent the air; — ^the 
cannon from the Castle San Angelo proclaimed the 
triumphant tidings, and the bells of all the churches 
rang peals of joy. 

This Obelise has no hieroglyphics upon it. All 
authorities agree that it was erected in Heliopolis 
by ;ft .§pn of Sesostris. According to Pliny, this 
son was Nuncoreus; according to Herodotus, he 



• Sextus V. A. D. 1589. 
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was Pheron, * who, on the recovery of his sight, 
consecrated it and another to the Sun. It was 
brought ftom Egypt by Caligula, who erected it 
in the Vatican CircQs,-f where it remained, exact- 
ly on the spot now occujned by the Sacristy of St 
Feter% till it was removed. to its present situa- 
tion in the centre of the Piazza, by Sixtus V. It 
b the only Obelise at Rome that. has not been bro- 
ken and overthrown ; and from its state of p^ect 
preservation, its purity of colour, and freshness of 
finish, it is perhaps the most beautiful of them all. 
< The Obelise that stands in the Piazza del Po- 
polo, the first that now strikes the eye of the stran- 
ger on his entrance into the Eternal City— was also 
the first that was ever seen in Rome. It was 
brought from Egypt by Augustus, and placed in 
the Circus Maximus, where it served as the gno- 
mon of a dial. 

According to Pliny, it was the work of Senne- 
serteus, or Semnesyrtaeus, who was King of Egypt 
in the time of Pythagoras, and who is. believed to 
be the same with Psammuthis, or Psammis, the 
son of Nechos, or Nechao,J whose tomb has re- 
cently been discovered at Thebes, by Mr Belzoni, 
adorned with the finest specimens of Egyptian 



* If we may believe some ancient writers^ this prince lived 
long before the siege of Troy; but there is nothing so wioer- 
tain and contradictory as the early chronology of Egypt. • 
t Nat Hist lib. xxxvi. c. 8. 
' X Vide the article Egypt^ in the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopisdia Britannica^ vol. IV. Part I. 
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painting which have come down to our time. The 
names of the father and the son are inscribed on 
all thd middle lines of the hieroglyphics of this 
Obelise. 

The last Obelise that was brought to Rome, which 
also stood in the Circus Maximus, was originalljr 
dedicated, in Thebes, to the Sun,- by Ramesses, or 
Ramises, or Rhaoiestes, th^ son of Hei^n, (aoeord^ 
ing to Herniapion,) who is auppb^d to have flourish-' 
ed fifteen hundred years before Christ. The name 
df Mesphres, (the fifth King of the eighteenth dy* 
nasty, according to Manetho,) who flourished se^ 
vehteen hundred years before Christ, is inscribed 
in hieroglyphics oii all the four sides. Thus, if the 
opinion of Herodotus be entitled td credit, that the 
pyramid of Cheops was built only twelve genera^ 
tions before Cambyses, this Obelise is of far faighar 
antiquity ; and so indeed are all the truer Obelises 
of Egypt 

. This great OheUsQ. of Ramesses, the largest that 
was ever transported to Rome, was brought thither 
by Constaiitius, and erected on the Spina of the 
Circus Maximus ; and in modern times it was re- 
erected in front, of the Lateran Church, by Six- 
tuft V. As it was by far the loftiest of them all, it 
sustained, in its fall, the most injury ; yet, after ha«^^ 
ving been shattered into fragments, patched toge- 
ther, and elevated once more, its diminished height 
still reaches to upwards of a hundred feet. 

The Obelise, mentioned by Fliny, which was 
brought to Rome by Aiigustus, and erected in the 

VOL. n. L 
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Campus Martius, in order to serve as a gnomon or 
meridian, now stands on Monte Citorio. ^ 

This Obelise is said by Pliny-f to have been 
the work of Sesostris ; but it is attributed, by the 
highest 'authority of the present day,^ to Pheron, 
his son, (who, according to Herodotus, erected two 
Obelises,) though it bears the name of lus father, as 
well as bis own: The inscription is now believed 
to contain only the pompous list of the genealogy 
and the pisses of the King, instead of those annals 
of ancient Egyptian learning and science which, in 
the time of Pliny, it was supposed to record. 
; The column of red granite erected by Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus to Antoninus Pius, 
whidi was dug up here, was used in the repair and 
re-erection of this Obelise by Pius VI. 

The two Obelises that stood at the entrance of 
the Mausoleum of Augustus are believed to have 
been brought to Rome by Claudius. They are 



* Monte Citorio ifi rather a rise than a hill^ and is wholly 
munentioned in all we hear of Ancient Rome. Its name, how- 
ever, is deduced from antiquity. Nardini, lib. vL 3, i^ppor 
ses it to be corrupted from Citarorio, or the place where the 
Centurions were cited one by one. The vulgar believe that 
this mount was raised by the earth, with which they suppose 
the. Pantheon to have been filled, in order to build the dome 
upon it ! We can scarcely imagine that the great architects 
of antiiquity would be obliged to have recourse to such a dunuy 
contrivance: 

+ Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. c. 15r 

t Vide Supplement to the Encyclopedia, l^tanmca, p. 26. 
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both supposed to have been erected more than 
1000 years before Christ, by Smarus and Vaphrius, 
two Egyptian kings. It is rather more certain that 
one of them ivas erected in front of the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, by Sixtus V., the other be- 
tween the equestrian statues of Castor and Pollux 
on Monte Cavallo, by Pius VI. Both are destitute 
of hieroglyphics. . r 

The Obelise found in the Circus of Caracalla now 
stands on the Fountain of the Piazza Navona. Its 
history is unknown, by whom made, or by whom 
transported to Rome. Kircher conjectured it to 
have been erected in Heliopolis by Sothis. It was 
removed here by Innocent X. 

Two little ObeUscs, which are believed to have 
stood of old before the Temples of Isis and Serapis, 
were found in the gardens of the Dominican Con- 
'Vent, behind the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Mi- 
nerva. One of them, sadly reduced from its ancient 
altitude, is now elevated on the back of a marble 
elephant in front of that church ; the other isuiorns 
the Fountain in the Piazza della Rotonda. ' 

I cannot admire the taste of elevating Obelises oa 
the backs of animals, or sticking tbem upon the top 
of a little perpendicular pedestal ; in one of wlucfa 
situations they are invariably placed at Rome. 
They ought to stand, as in Ancient Egypt, on a 
platform of stone, raised only two or thf ee steps 
froth the ground.  

An Obelise, the history of which seems veiy ob^ 
scure, stands in the grounds of the Villa Mattei, on 
the Coeliw Hill ; and another, which was found in 
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the Circus of Heliogabalus, near tbe Porta Mag- 
giore, now lies broken on the ground in a back 
Court of the Vatican Palace. 
. The ancient history of the Obelise which stood 
in the Circus of Sallust is a little obscure, but its 
authenticity is indisputable. It is not known by 
what Egyptian King it was made, nor by what Ro* 
man Emperor it was transported to Rome. The 
hieroglyphics arc, in part, duplicates of those on 
the Obelise in the. Piazza del Fopolo. Some of 
those on the shattered parts are spurious, bang 
modem restorations. 

. This Obelise now crowns the lofty summit of the 
Pincian Hill, in &ont of the Church of the Trinita 
de^ Monti, towering far above the domes,* the towers, 
^d the palaces of ^^ the Eternal City,^ and enjoys by 
£ir the most beautifiU situation of all the Obelises of 
Rome. But no cold description can convey to you^ 
at a distance, the feelings with which such monu- 
ments as these are viewed here. How often, whea 
the calm moonbeams have shone on the beautifiil 
solitude of the Txinita de^ Monti, and involuntarily 
awakened feelings too deep for expression, have I 
gaxed in the sUence of the night cm the tall summit 
of that stupendous Obelise pointing to the skies, and 
thought that, among the* works of men, there are 
none ipore sub]ime than these ! Their formation il^ 
lost in the eso^liness of time, and they wiQ probably 
last till time be no more ; till the earth, and ^^ all 
that it inherits,^ have passed away» In them, art 
^epms for cmce to have vied hi durability with the 
Fprk# of mature. Formed of th^ most imperishable 
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of materials, they are fashioned by the being of a 
day, but they have remamed, while countless genera- 
tions have gone down to the dust. They have sur- 
vived all that mankind deem most stable— laws, lan- 
guages, institutions, nations, dynasties, governments, 
and gods. They are the work of a people now no 
more — ^the monuments of a religion passed away, and 
covered with the characters of a language that is for- 
gotten. The unknown antiquity, and the mysterious 
obscurity that involve their origm*-*-die long flight 
of ages past, and the dark and distant Aiturity to 
come, that open on our mind while we contemplate 
them, make us sensible of our own liilleness-^make 
tts remember, that, in the pasc(age of a inoment^ we 
who now feel, think, admire, and meditate shall be 
no more ; while they wiQ still stand the wonder tatd 
admiration of the world. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 



T0MfiS.-!->9R£ 8BPI7LCH&E OF PUBLICOLA, ^OF FA* 
BAICIUS, OF THE VESTAL TIRGIKe, OF BIBULUS, 
OF THE CLAUDIAV FAMILY, OF TBAJAN, OF THE 
SCIPIOS, OF THE. MANtGLIA FAMILY. THE CO- 
LUMBARIUM OF THE FREEDME)? OF AUGUSTUS-^ 
TOWER OF CECILIA METELLA-— FRAG)£EHTS OF 
THE SEPULCHRE OF THE SERVILIAN FAMILY. 

Tombs formed a far more prominent feature in 
ancient communities than in ours. They were not 
crowded into obscure church-yards, or hidden in in- 
visible vaults, but were sedulously spread abroad in 
the most conspicuous places, and by the sides of the 
public ways. It would seem as if these mementos 
of mortality were not so painful or so saddening to 
Pagans as to Christians ; and that death, when be- 
lieved to be final dissolution, was not so awful and 
revolting as when known to be the passage to im- 
mortality. Is it that, in the secret heart of man, the 
small still voice of conscience bids him to tremble, 
rather tha^ rejoice in a judgment to come, so dis- 
tinctly announced — a, state of' future existence so 
dimly unveiled ? Fear is a more powerful passion 
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of the mind than hope, and therefore the threatened 
terrors of fiiturity may often be predominant over its 
promised joys — therefore revelation may have inci- 
dentally thrown over the valley of the shadow of 
death, a deeper gloom, rather than a brighter ra- 
diance. But I pretend not to explam the paradox, I 
only state it ; and certain it is, that every image con- 
nected with human dissolution, seems now more fear- 
ful to the imagination, and is far more sedulously 
shunned, than it ever was in times when the light ci 
Christianity had not dawned upon the world. 

The tombs of the Romans were characterized by 
their impressive grandeur. Those who have traced 
the long line of the Appian Way, between its ruined 
^d blackening sepulchres, or stood in the Street of 
i.^ombs that leads to the Gate of Pompeii, and gazed 
on the sculptured magnificence of these marble dwell- 
ings of the dead, must have felt their solemnity, and 
admired their splendour. 

The ancient Romans never permitted the dead to 
be buried within the dty,* a practice well worthy 
the imitation of its modem inhabitants. But this law 
must be understood with this limitation, that the Se- 
nate occasionally granted exemption from it, to dis- 
tinguished individuals, though so rarely, that a tomb 
within the walls of Rome seems to have been consi- 
dered a reward of the most pre-eminent virtue. 

Publicola was buried near the Velia, on the Pala- 



* Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito^ neve urito ; one 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
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tine Hill,* and. his descendants potseisied, though 
they did notexereise, the right of interineHt th«re. 
Fabriciii4,f too, was buried witlun the city ; and it 
iroidd ttppeta that the Vestal Virgins who died spot- 
lef» xo0eived the same honouinUe tomb^ 

Triyan was the first £mpen»r, but not, as the an^- 
j^ifoaries pretend, the ficst man, who lecdved die 
honour of sepulture in Rume. Indeed^ the vest^es 
^ two temb*) ef far more ancient date, stand in the 
heart of the dty ; and though it has pleased some of 
the learned to asseart that they.were not within the 
widla i|n^ (as they say,) Tngan enlarged thm cir- 
de to ^sfHoajvefaend his Foniin,§ I cannot see how 
bnikyngs situated on the deditity of the Capitoline 
(the ecaitral) Hill, could ever have been excluded 
fiom the walls that endosed the Seven Hills of 
Bewie. 

Indeed, the inscription on one of the tombsH proves 



* Plutarch's Life of Publicola. t Cic. Legg. 11. S3. 

J Serv. in Virg. Mu, ix. 

§ I believe this assertion to be entirely devoid of founda- 
tion. The inscription upon Trajan's Pillar records the cut- 
ting down of the Quirinal Hill to form a plaih for his Forum^ 
hm mcmtlpns no extension of the walls^ a circumstance whidi, 
if it had happened^ would surely not have been kft unnoticed. 

II The inscription is as follows : — 

C. POBLICIO. la. F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 
VIRTVTISQVE. CAVSSA. SENATVS 

GONSVLTO. POPVLIQUE. IVSSV. LOCVS. 

MONVMENTO. QVO. IPSE. POSTERIQVE . 
EIVS.— INFERRENTVR. PVBLICE. DATVS. EST. 
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that the place of its erection was an honour accorded 
by the Senate and people of Rome to the merits and 
services of Gains Publicius Bibuhis — a name which, 
however, makes no great figure in. history ; and, in 
fact, after the most diligent research, it has been im* 
posfidUe to discover who he was*. 

He could not have been that colleague dP Caesar, 
whose useful properties as a cjrpher made the Ro« 
man wits remark, that it was not the consulship of 
Bibulus and Cessar, but of Julius and Caesar. The 
Bibulus of this tomb, whatever may have been .his 
active or native virtues, was an iEdile only, not a 
Consul 

Livy mentions C, Publicius Bibulus, Pro Ques^ 
tor, in the Consulship of Q. Fabius Flaccus, and 
Tribune of the people three years after, in the Con-^ 
sulahip of Q. Fabius Maximus ; but I cannot find 
that be was ever ^Edile, much less that he mther 
merited or received such an honour. 

There was an iSdile of that name certainly, in 
the reign of Tiberius, whom T«itus equally ie^ 
turns, but not in a way which can lead us to infer 
that so rare an honour had been conferred upon 
him. The obsequious Senate, indeed, might never 
have remarked the absence of merit, if such had 
been the will of the tjrrant, but the historian, in 
that case, would scarcely have omitted to record 
the fact« 

'^ A broken wall of Tiburtine stone, adorned with 
four mutilated pilasters, is all that remains of the 
sepulchre of this unknown Bibulus, which now forms 
a part of a mean dwelling-house on the left side of a 
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• 
dirty narrow lane, leading from the Piazsa Trajana 
to the Via Maiforio. It is so undistinguished in its 
appearance, that we passed it twice without obser- 
ving it, eyen when looking for it, having been led, 
by the pompous descriptions of books and antiqua- 
ries, to expect something much more important, 
The present ^^ tenant of the tomb^ willingly permit- 
ted us to enter ; but, in tsuth, there was nothing to 
see in the inside except dirt. . 

Not fiir from hence are some obscure vestiges, 
said to be of the Tomb of the Claudian family, but 
I assure you, upon my word, that they are by no 
means worth* all the pains and labour, and filthy 
odours I went through to find them out. 

The Roman satirists, Juvenal and Horace, cen- 
sure the pomp and splendour of the tombs, particu- 
larly of those on the Via Appia. On that ^^ Queen 
of wayit,*" and way to the Queen of cities, were crowd- 
ed the proud sepulchres of the most distinguished 
Romans ; and their mouldering remains still attest 
their ancient grandeur. 

Their magnitude and magnificence, indeed, suf- 
ficiently prove, that, even in the dust, man is proud, 
but they may also teach him a lesson of humiUty ; 
for, with two or threq exceptions, the whole of these 
sepulchres, destined to perpetuate the memory of 
their unconscious tenants for ever, are wholly un- 
known. Vague conjecture has afiixed to them, at 
random, the illustrious names of the mighty dead, 
but all are involved in one common oblivion. The 
Tomb of the Scipios is alone distinguished among 
the crowd ; and, in this instance, Fame has been just 
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It 13 only thirty-seven years since this sepulchre 
was discovered. Because Livy and Cicero men- 
tion the Tomb of the Scipios as being without the 
Porta Capena, the antiquarians sagaciously conclu- 
ded it must also be without its present substitute, 
the Porta San Sebasuano ; never considering that, 
as the extension of the walls by Aurelian had re- 
moved that gate more than a mile beyond the ^i 
tuation of the ancient one, a building which was 
then without k,, would now, most probably, be 
comprized within it. Having, however, fixed on 
one of the many old tombs beyond the modem gate 
for the Tomb of the Scipios, and having once call- 
ed it such— the tomb of the Scipios they resolved 
to maintain it to be, at all hazards ; and although a 
sepulchral inscription of one of the Scipios was dis- 
covered two hundred years ago, on the spot where 
their sepulchre has since been found, a number of 
profound antiquaries, (among whom was the cele- 
brated Maffei,) instead of causing the place jto be 
examined, which would have settled the matter at 
once— in the true Italian style, set to work and 
wrote a variety of long treatises, to prove that this 
inscription was a forgery,* because it was not writ- 
ten as they thought it ought to be, and it was found 
where they thought it ought not to be. 

It would seem impossible for a ray pf truth to 



* Mafibi. Art. Critici Lapidaria^ p. 450. It was called the 
Barberini marble because in the Barberini Collection. The 
inscription^ in the curious antique Latin of that early period^ 
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penetrate the thick mists of prejudice in nvhich an- 
tiquarians involve themselves, or else one would 
imagine that the discovery of another sepulchral in- 
scription,* to another of the Scipios, on the very 
same spot, about fifty years after, might have ^o 
far shaken their faith in their own conclusions, as 
to have induced them to have had recourse to the 
simple expedient of examining the ground. No ! 
Inscriptions declaring the Scipios to be buried here, 
brought no convicdon to antiquaries who had pre- 
viously settled that they were buried elsewhere; 
and but for the accidental circumstance of a man 
digging in the vineyard to make a cellar, die Tomb 
of the Scipios might haVe remained undiscovered to 
this day« 



I have diought worth preservings as it is one of the ibOst an- 
cient extent. It is as follows :— 

HONC. OINO. PLOIRVME. CONSENTIONT. R. 
DVONORO. OPTVMO. FVISE. VIRO 
LVGIOM. SCIPIONE. FILIOS, BARBATI • 
CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. HIC. FVET. A. 
HEC. CEPIT. CORSICA. ALERIAQUE. VRBE 
DEDIT TEMPESTATEBVS. AIDE. MERETO. 

It has been thus interpreted : — 
HUNC. VNVM. PLVRIMI. CONSENTIUNT. ROM^ 
BONORVM. OPTIMVM. FVISSE. VIRUM 
LVCIVM. SCIPIONEM. FILIVS. BARBATI 
CONSVL. CENSOR. AEDILIS. FVIT ATQUE 
HIC. CEPIT. CORSICAM. ALERIAMQUE. VRBEM 
DEBIT TEMPESTATIBUS. AEDEM. MERITO. 

^ Vide Marini. Iscrixioni Albane^ p. 9. 
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Od the road to the Porta San Sebastiano, a rude 
red-letter scrawl above the door of a vineyard, in« 
forms the passenger that this is the ** SepoJcro 
degU SiApioni^ We stopped and entered it^ not 
without respect mingled with awe, at the reflection^ 
that we were in the cemetery of a long line of re- 
publican patriots and heroes, whose unblemished 
name was ever ennobled by hereditary virtues and 
hereditary honours. By the light of wax^tapers^ 
We slowly advanced through the narrow winding 
way that leads to the interior of the vault. We 
bent down to read the names of the dead, but co- 
pies of the inscriptions have been substituted for 
the originals, which are placed, in the Vatican, and 
every trace of the Scipios has been removed. Even 
their very bones have not been permitted to rest 
** within their marble cerements,'' but have been 
collected and carried off to gratify the puerile va- 
nity of some Italian virtuoso. 

The laurelled bust of Peperino stone found here, 
and which now stands on the Sarcophagus of Sci- 
pio Barbatus, in the Vatican, has been supposed to 
be that of the poet Ennius,''^ the friend and com- 
panion of Scipio Africanus, whose last request on 
his death-bed was,. that he might be buried by his 
side. But the tomb of the conqueror of Hannibal 



. * In Cicero's time^ the grave itf Ennins was thought to b^ 
in the Tomb of the Sdpios. "Cams ftdt African© superior! 
noster Ennius. Itaque etiam in Sepulchro Sdpionum puta- 
tur is esse constitutus e marmore." Cic. Or. Pro Arch. Poeta. 
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has not been found in the sepulchre of his ances- 
tors ; and it is somewhat more than doubtful whe- 
ther his remains were ever interred here. The 
strange and inexplicable uncertainty which hung 
CMrer the place of his death and burial, even in the 
time of Livy, it would be vain to seek to dispel 
now; since even then, it seems, '^ some said he 
died at Rome, and others at Linternum, and his 
tomb and statue were sliewn at both places.* I 
myself,^^ he continues, ^^ lately saw them at Linter- 
num.'' '. 

But the tradition that records the digiufied exile 
of his latter years, and his dying request that his 
bones might lie there, ^^ far from his ungrateful 
country,^ is given by the historian as authentic, 
and it is supported by so much more of consisten- 
cy and evidence, that we can scarcely refuse it our 
belief. 

To this day, the little lake at Lintemum, upon 
whose shore he lived, retains the name of Lago di 
Fatria, from the well-known fragment of inscription 
found there. It consisted only of ^ 

ta Patria ^nec — 

but we are surely justified in considering it a part 
of that touching epitaph recorded by Livy, 

Ingrata Patria nee osaa qnidem mea habes ; 

and this circumstance alone is in itself '^ confirma- 

* Livy, lib. xxxviii. c. 56. Dec 4. 
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tion strong,^ that the remains of ScijMo repose 
there.* 

We must therefore conclude, that *' the tomb 
and statue which, Livy says, were shewn of Sci-» 
pio at Rome,^ were merely a cenotaph to his me- 
xnory. 

, Near the Mausoleum of Hadrian stood aa an* 
cient marble pyramid of immense ^e, which in 
modem days was vulgarly called the tomb, and 
may have been this cenotaph, of Scipio Africanus; 
although that is far from probablie ; for marble was 
never, as far as we know, used for building tilli the 
Augustan age. This pyramid was removed by Pope 
Alexander VI. when he opened the Piazza of St 
Peter. 

Plutarch seems to insinuate, that the days of 
Scipia Africanus were not only embittered by dis^ 
grace and neglect, but shortened by poison. ^^ That 
he died without previous sickness, and that there 
appeared marks of violence on the body ; that most 
people laid his death to the charge of Fulvius his 
avowed enemy, and that Caius Gracchus himself 
was not unsuspected."*!" 

No memento of the Younger ScIpiQ, (Asiaticus) 
has been found in the tomb. Indeed, from the 
small number oi inscriptions that have come to 



* Seneca somewhere mentionB the intennent of Scipio at 
Linternmn^ but I cannot reooyer the passage. 

t Plutarch's Life of C. Gracchus. LaDghome's Transla^ 
tion. 
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light, I caDDot but suspect tbat many of them must 
have been destroyed, or taken away, long before 
its present discovery. At that time, indeed, it bore 
intrinsic evidence of having been used for the inter- 
ment of less ancient and honourable families, to 
make way for whom, the ashes of the Scipios had 
probably been expelled. It is impossible to believe, 
that all the members of a long line of c»ie of the 
most ancient and illustrious families of Bome, are 
comprehended in the few obituary tablets posted 
up in the Vaticaai* The inscription on the beauti* 
ful Doric tomb of Scipio Barbatus, is said to be the 
most ancient extant, and is much admired for its 
fiimplioity and conciseness. The Latin is of an 
early and unrefined age, before the language had 
attained perfection* The orthography is curious, 
and it has been observed, that the form of the let* 
ters inclines towards the Greek, a singularity I 
shall not att^npt to preserve in my transcript. 

COENELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO* BABBATVS. 6NAI- 
VOD, PATRE, PBOGNATVS. FORTIS, VXR. SAPI- 
ENSQVE. QVOIVS. FORMA. VIRTVTEI. PARISVMA. 
FVIT. CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. QVEI. FVIT. 
APVD. VOS. TAVRASIA. CISAVISfA. SAMNIO. CEPIT. 
SVBIGIT. OMNE. LOVCAI^A. OBSIDESQVE. ABDOV- 
GIT. 

Pliny remarks, that the Scipios had the singular 
custom of burying, instead of burning their dead.* 



* Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. vii. 

9 
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The monste^ Sytter^ wh> v]as d^sefasdied ttobtd 

depjerted f k>nif thk rale; He ceonMfidMl bfe IMy 
to* be biiriity lest it. sHoifld be treated M/kft the. meo^ 
indignities he had sbewnr towdrdy fiie reftnan^ of 
M«riu9: Even hisr tiAied do net polMte tJbif 0^ 
ptikdire, for ^ley werie interred ik thb Gmfptttf 

Aa wiinibwor bust of White AmMiIc^ wm fotmA 
het<^, ifkid^ «bd^ m ^d rinjg^, iHdl« at Vibftil^ ift hftiig- 
lio oir a corneiiitti aiImiH snppbsl^ Uf have be^ot» 
the'fingw of onte of Ab corpses. Thtf prettiMk ^ikS' 
wasi^vai' by th6 late Pc^ Pimi' VI.'t«y li Freueh*^ 
mini; • ' 

Bxictly on the of^posite (ddeof ^ t^Ud' to die 
se^idohre of the Snpios, h thAt 61 ^ M^n^lff^ 
family, asoertained by iiiserii^ontt^fouttd'i^ 
Ona6t the sepcdclintl stadfes? whidhi ^ifM&^tbymi^ 
hetey (nb w in Ae stataavy MigtiKiife o# tlite> Vatfie»ji),')^ 
represent^ one of the ^menthiiaxb of that iflu^ftrlMi^ 
houae,^ a Bbman hmt^on of advdn^ed yeark,' ai$# 
most extraordinary Oj^nesd, m thti^allldtttdle and uA^ 
v^Ied fi^ine 6t Oib Venu^ di Me£oSin' THe^ laHy 
calnttot be less than seventy ; thelikefliiiss' is eVidetit^ • 
ly stiton^, and it conveys aft con^t ib paMiiX^ 6t' 
her mind as of her fti6e» Shehas p^^tuatedait^ 
oncfe her deformity acnd har vanity.- ....... 

Rotiian^ Sepul^it^ were either stflidre, cii^<^Ufetf/ 
or p^amidid buildingis^, Without windioi^, ahd?iiMf! 
one^eAtrance only, which n^as^invatiidi^ dh th)i^E&A§^ 
faHhest from the poblic x^d. l^hey u^ualty c6fi:^' 

vol/. Ilr. -M 
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§ 

Bitted of a wult in whidi the urns and fiarcophagt 
were depcmted^ and a ehamber (Parenkdia) alx>Te, 
in wbieh the statues or eiflSgies of the dead were 
placed, and the libations and dbsequies performed. 

. These sepulchres were, generally plaoes of family 
intermmt, like those of the Sdpb and Manigiia ; 
but sometiques they were solitary tombs, like those 
of Cecilia Metcjila, and Caius Cesdus ;— or great 
Mausolea likel that of Augustus, capaUe of coo- 
tainuig all the various branches of a family to the 
hitest generations. . That of Hadrian, though; simi- 
lar in focin, was intended for himself alone. The 
inqperiai descendants of his line». Antoninus Pius, 
and Marcus Aurelius, were, however, interred in it. 

'. From; the Sqpukhre of the Scipios, we pursued 
our way along the Via Appia, whose line is mark- 
ed by unknown and ruiJoed tombs. In gazing on 
them, on ^ther ade of the way, I understood the 
full force of the Sisie Viator^ the <' Stop, TraveU 
ler;**^ so appropriate here, and so truly absurd, as 
appUed in our little aeduded village churdiyards, 
where no tiuveUer ever does passer. 

- The Tombso long.reputed, and confidently main* 
tmned: to be the Tomb of the Sdpios, was point- 
ed oiit to us. - It is exaqtly .opposite to the little 
Chui^ph of Dcmine^ quo VdHs f .which, according 
to the Priests, stands on the very spot whem the 
appiuitixm, of our Saviour bearu^ the cross. ap- 
peared to St Petar,.on which the apostle very na- 
turiJly put this question. The answer, if there 
was any, has not been, recorded ; but.toxjelnove aU 
doubt of the fact, good Catholics tell you, ibat the 
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marks of the feet of our Saviour are still to be 
seen on a stone at the church. It seems wonder- 
ful, that an immaterial spirit should leave a sen- 
tient impression on matter, but I Was assured- this 
made the miracle so much the gteater. 

At the Church of Domine quo Vadisy the road 
separates; the Via Ardentina turns to the right, 
but we continued our way to the left, along the Via 
Appia, and stof^ied to see some sepulchral cham* 
bers at the huge red wooden gate of a vineyard, 
called the Vigna di Giuseppe VanMini, Long and 
loudly did our attendants knock and bawl, befolfe 
either Giuseppe or any of his femily condescended 
to answer. Through the manifold chinks ci the 
gate, indeed, an old woman Was observed from time 
to time to protrude her withered face tiid snaky 
locks ; but it was not till after the perseverance of 
half an hour in this exercise, that a man surlily 
came forth ;-and after reconnoitring us through the 
aforesaid convenient chinks, at length undrew the 
bolts and admitted us. Little now is to be seen cS 
the three sepulchral chambers. Though they were 
only discovered in the course of the last century; 
ihej seem to have been destroyed with oonsideraUe 
care and activity. They have been converted into 
pg-$ties, broken up into charcoal hcdes, and finally 
carried off ixx the sake of the Imcks. Vesti^ of 
each dp the three, however, remun ; and some of 
the CdbwnAa^ the little vases of Terra Cotta, are 
^ill filled with the ashes of the dead^ They ob- 
tained th^ name from their supposed resemblance 
to pigeon*holes, though to me they seem much more 
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gatden-pots^ aiid are made of much the same 
ooocse fed eacthen wave. I remembc^r aeeing speei- 
mens of these eclmnbm^ or cttcp^ in the British Mu^ 
qamm They.weie only used for depend^its or 
slaves. Acoorduig to the inscriptions found bei?e^ 
(wJwhure' AQf^ v» the: Capitol Museum,) thifli Co- 
^tadlNuriimi .cpntained the remains of mn thtMisftudi 
of th^ ireedtten of Avgnstita. Niearer to the Poclai 
Sm. Sehaiiti^no,. .another Colnmbarkim was Ibiuid 
$iM. irith Ihe urns o£ the fraedoien of Livia, but 
'i$k . ia toiU^ty destloyedv The . t niranee to these se- 
piikbn4. ^hAnrt>er9^ was gener^ly at the t(^, to 
fthiohi the fuiierid. train, hearing lights^ ascewled. 
by ,n> Q%M^ Ht«hr,. wd des^endedl by an iotemal 
one. ; .a mpde calculated to give great effect to the 
VNTQcassiaiik 

The eu^tom^of cai^rying toi?shes at ftm^rals is ofi 
yeiy neqiotQ wtiquity^ The Gi^haliesi derived it 
fcKHn the Rpmans,. the Bornan^ fr^mi.tb^ Greeks,, 
and the Greeks firom^tbe £4gyptian3; for: the burn^ 
%ig of.ligfat^ before- the dead wasf aonaidered;by tiie 
i|i|cienta^ ftsi easential ^ the repose: ot aftfe. passage 
9f th^ depACtiQgjspritp aiaupemti^n^stUirentisrt^in-^ 
ed by thfi^ vMlg9>iiQ» our own,« and perhaps in abnost 
every odiwooupliy., 

i*r<Hit* the rxiuin^ of this Columbwrium, w^pro** 
feededi s^png. the Af^piatit Way to/ the TomB o£ 
i^m&A Xet^lta^. wbic;h, ie< generally ' ackntiwledgodi 
totjbetlie i9osi^ benuttful saputehnal moSmment im 
the wo9^d« U conaistSiOf ai ix^und^ towieir fbrmed' of 
immei^^ bto^^ofi Tibiirtine ^one^ fixed\ together 
pithoiit cement, and edonnedwid} a Ihirio marble 
frieze, on which are sculptured rams'" heads festoon- 
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ed with garlands of flowers. That they arc rams 
beads, must be evident to any one who will take die 
trouble to examine them, but they are issually de- 
nominated dae heads of oxen, because the tomb k- 
sdif is Tulgarly called Capo di Bwe. But dits iKOne 
is obviously derived &tom an ox^s head, (the artns 
of the G^tani family, by whom it was conrerted 
into a fortress,) which was affixed many tfotiiries 
ago on th^ side of the tower, next the Appiab Way,^ 
and still remains there ; and accordanf^y the wiiigar 
name is Capo di Bbve^ ^* the head of the ox,** in 
the singular — not in the plural. 

This beautiful towejr rests upon a square base-- 
ment, winch has been despoiled of its exterior eoat*- 
^1^9 by Popes and other purloiners, but the grrat- 
est part of it is buri^ beneath the soil. The wiQl 
of die tower itself,, the interior of which is entirely 
built of brick, b twenty feet at least in thickness \ 
and its solidity and circular form have resisted the 
assaults of barbarian violence. The sepulchral 
vault was below the present levd of the earth, and 
it was not till the time of Paul III. that it was 
opened, when tfh6 beaudful maible sarcophagus of 
Ce^^ilia M^tella, now in* the Palazzo Fariiese, was 
found in it. A golden urn, containing the ashes^ is 
said to have been discovered at the same time i but 
if so, it has long since disappeared. That Cedfitt 
Metella, for whose dust this magnificent mouutnent 
was raised, was the daughter of Metellus, and th6 



* Nvdini, Ub, iii. c»p. 3. 
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wife of Crassus, is all we Icnow. All diat the de- 
vouring tomb has not swallowed up, is an empty 
name,-— the mockery of immortality on earth. It 
gives the shadow, but withholds the substance. 

Her husband, who was the richest, and the mean- 
est of the Romans, had himself no grave. He pe- 
rished miserably with a Roman army in the deserts 
of the East, in that unsuccessful expedi&>n agiunst 
the Parthians, which has stamped his memory with 
incapacity and shame. 

The nide battlements on the top of the tower, 
and all the old walls and forUfications which sur-^ 
round it, are the work of the Gaetani family, who 
long maintained their feudal warfare here. Their 
ruined church is exactly similar to the country 
churches of England at this day, and very unlike 
any that are to be seen in Italy. The remains of 
their castle will not stand a comparison with those 
of our feudal barons. 

'We pursued our way along the deserted and 
grass«g|town line of the Appian Way, to the spot 
where Canova has recently re-erected the broken 
fragments of the marble tomb of the Servilian fa- 
mily. Amongst the immense number of moulder, 
ing sepulchres which arrested our gaze as we pass- 
ed along, all, excepting the few whose names I have 
pow noticed, are unknown. 

At some little distance to the westward, on the 
waste "of the Ctunpiagna, are some scattered ruins 
and walls of a singular construction, which are siud 
to enclose the Campus U^trinuSy the place where 
the bodies of the Plebeian dead w^e burned. Those 
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of the Patrician order were burned in the Campus 
Martius. 

We were obliged, by an engagement, to return 
to Rome as fast as possible, without being able to 
visit the Catacombs, so that I must defer giving 
you an account of them to a future day, a misfor- 
tune I conceive you will epdure >nt^ jaudab)^ pa- 
tience. Adieu* 
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LETTER XXXVII. 



TOMBS.— PYRAMID OF CAIUS CESTIlTS.*»PllOTKST« 
ANT BUEYING 6 BO|JK|>.— MAUSOLEUM OF AIT* 
6irSTDS.<--NEBO^S GEAVE.^TORRE DI QUINTO.v-^ 
SIEGE AUD SITUATION OF V£II.<r^TOMB OF OVID. 



Near the Porta San Paola stands the grey py* 
ramid of Caius Cestius. Who or what he was is 
unknown. The monument that commerooratf?s his 
death, alone tells us that he lived. FroQi it we 
team, that he was the contemporary of Csesar and 
Augustus, but his naiqe does not appear in the an-^ 
nals or the literature of that eventful and flight- 
ened period, The last struggles of expiring freer 
dom do not seem to have roused him to take ^ part 
to save, or to destroy. Of his wealth, and of hii^ 
pride, this magniiicent tomb is a sufficient record ; 
but of his merits, or his virtues, no trace remmns. 
The inscription only tells us he was one of the 
seven Epufonesj who^ pffic^ was, to furnish, and tp 
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e^ th/e sacred bapqjmjets offered ^o* Jupiter and tli# 
gods,^ 

This pyiiE^mi4) of more thun a hundred fei^t 19 
^eighty is eDjtirely b^ilt of marble^ but time ha^ 
changed its colour, and defaced its polish. Thp 
grey li/chen has crept over it, icu^ wild evergreens 
I^ng fippi 1^ creviqBS. 3ut wh|it '}% h^s lost in 
^pjljepdour it l^ias g^ned in jHptijirf sque bisauty, and 
^l^^rp are few repisuns of ^ptiquity within the boqnd^ 
pf the Eternal City> that the ey^ rest^ upon with 
such uqif earybig gdmii^j^tipn, ^ this gr/ey pyramid- 

It stands in the ^^ Frati del Pppulp Rppiaoo,^ 
and though no longer devoted to the eiyojinent pf 
the Uvipg, but to tl^e repose pf the dead ; bright and 
beautiful in the first days pf the year w^ the ver- 
dure that covered ^^ the me^dp^s of the Roman 
p^ple.'' 

'[They are noifr the bunaUpl^ce of Protestants, 
aii4 cppsequ(sntty of foreigners only ; fpr |dl Italians 
inust be Catholics. By f$Lr the greater part pf t|)c 
strangers interred here are English* Their marble 
tpiphstopfs were sca^ter^ pver the gr,een turf» and 
the ^ordf of my n^tiv^ tpnguf^ engraven pn thte 
fni^fe infipip^sj^ which repord^d that yonth, beau- 
^, x^n\{f isnd talents, had here met a premature 
gfTfvCy sppke po^e^VlUy hon)^ to the heart in this 



^ The fessts 8^1 before th^ st^lnes pf the gods at the solemn 
Lecii^ermum, (fqr soine account of .which^ see Letter xxvi.) 
were eaten by the Epulones alone ; but those annually served 
up to them in the Capitol^ were publicly eaten by all the Se- 
nators, 
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foreign laml. Those wlio now kj unoonsdoos 
here, had perhaps like me, Tisited this qMt in the 
fulness of youth and hope, as little thinking that 
their grave Aould be added to those thej sorrowed 
over. 

' In one plaee the earth was newly tinned op^ It 
was the grave of one, who, in the flower of yontb, 
and the pride of fortune, had fallen a victim to dis- 
ease, in the very scene whither pleasure had led 
him ; and the new-kdd stone, wfaidi rpcorded bis 
early virtues, spoke the grief of the friends and 
companions who had raised this mournful tribute 
to his memory. 

The stillness and seclusion of the spot, the soft 
verdure ct the earth, the ethereal brightness of the 
heavens, the graves of yesterday at our feet, and 
the proud tomb of the Roman that died eighteen 
centuries ago, backed by the dark battlements of 
.the old walls of the city,-««ll were in harmony with 
the deep repose qf the seene^ and the heart felt its 
melancholy beauty. 

We entered the sepulchre of Caius Cestfus, and 
Amiy saw, by the light of torches, some faded spc^ 
citnens of ancient panting which had onoe been 
beautiful, and we cofild still trace the perfection of 
their design, in all its Grecian taste and correct- 
ness. 

At the base of the pyramid stand two marble co- 
lumns, which were found beneath the ground, and 
re-erected by some of the Popes. One foot, which 
IS all that remains of the colossal statue in bronze 
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of Cuius Cestius, that formerly stood before hut 
tomb) is now in the Museum of the Capitol. 

The Mausoleum of Augustus was erected on the 
banks of the Tiber in the Campus Martius, shaded 
with a grove of poplars, and adorned with two 
Egyptian Obelises. Until the extension <^ tlie walls 
by the Emperor Aurelian, it was without the gate 
of the dty. So great was the sdlidity of tbb mighty 
fabricf that it has been triumphant over the attacks 
of Time, Goths, and Px^es ; and its vast eircumfe* 
rence is still entire, though the upper part is a re- 
storation oi modern days. The ancient reticulated 
walls, in union with these clumsy new ones, may be 
seen in the court of the Pakujco Valdombrini, in 
the Ripetta ;* Uit so dosely is it hemmed in with 
meah modern buildings, that this small segment of 
tb<eir immense circle is almost the only view that is 
now to be obtained of the exterior. 

The interior was for a long time a ^rden, but 
late improvements have converted it into an arena 
for buU-l3i2|iting ; and the rows of seats raised round 
it^ ^me^hing in the style of an andent amphu 
tbea);te» #re crow4ed in the evenings of summer 
with the modem Aomans, who, in their taste for 
htood at least, ^eem to resemble their ancient pre- 
decessors. 

It is certainly better to sacrifice bulls than men to 



* The common parement of the gateway here^ and in many 
parts of Rpfne^ fs of brokc)[i pieces of serpentine and ancient 
marble ; but> till the dirt is washed oS, qo eye can discover it 
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the fa*ocious pmsiotiftof the multitude, but I fear 
human nature it Hfiueh the eauie now as in former 
ages, and that those who io-day flock to feaat their 
eyes with the dying agonist of a adble quadruped, 
would have seen, with the tame saivage exubatiob, 
men tear eadi other to pieces, or fall in oombats with 
wild beasts. 

That delight so general among mankind in war 
and battles, with idl their sanguinary horrors, may, 
I fear, be referred to much the same feefings ; yet, 
bad and bloody as we still are, we cannot think 
without horror, that those Romans, wht)se very 
name we still venerate, instituted schools and col- 
leges to train men to murder each other, and to die 
themselves for the diversion of their fellow-crea- 
tures.  

But, in the vices of these proud Masters of the 
World, I am forgetting thrir tombs. 

Three ranges of vaults anciently ran round the 
walls of the capacious Mautoleum of Augustus, 
which was destined for his whole race, and that of 
his kinsmen and descendants to the remotest de- 
gree ; in short, as we should say in Scotland; for 
his whole clan. 
' We entered all that now remain of these imperial 



• There was a College of Gladiators on the Coelian Hill^ 
another on the Esquyine^ another at tl^ little town fomr miles 
from Ronie^ ou the Via Lahieava, (the ruins of which are now 
called the Cento Ceffe,) as appears from two inscripiioDs of 
the time of Commodus found therc^ and preserved in th^ 
YiUa Alhaui. 
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chaiAbers of the dead. They are subdivide<f into 
smatl sepukln*al celts commuriieating witli each 
other. In ofie^ said t6 hatre contained the ashes of 
Augustas, wafs a heap^ of ekaveoal. It was diist^ 
equally iimrt&y dust with that of the cold calculi^ 
ting sei&h tyrant, whose wholcr Mfe was one eontU 
nued ntttsiquerade of virtue. In dnothef divi^ion^ 
where w« were told the remaims' of die virtooua 
A^ppina hised reposed, we found a eart. Her hufik 
band Oennmicus^, Oetavia, Marcellus, Drusus^' 
Agrippa, Calas and Lucius^ E.ivkiv Tiberius, atid 
Caligulli, are^ aatd W have hem biirfed hete,— <^e^ 
best and ^eatest, die vilest and moi^t itifamous, th0 
murderers and the murdered^ confoutided in* one' 
common grave. 

What became of the Sarcophagus of Augustus^ 
and of all those which filled this imperial MaUso^ 
leum, is unknown; 

We left the still more magnificent Mausioleum* 
of Hadrian^-*— its sepulchral character having com- 
pletely merged in that of the Castle Sfc Angelo,— * 
for a future visits 

Pursuing our tour of the Tombs, we left Rome' 
by the Porta diel' Popolo. It M^as exactly at this 
gate, on the ground now occupied by the Chutt^lii 
of Santa Mariadel Popolo, that Nero-is said to have 
been -buried] A tree sprouted fbrth from hi^ grave,- 
in which divers demons, atld' other evil-disposed 
spiiits, were known to reside; and utsed to sally^ 
forth at nights, working mischief. 

But Pope Paschall 11. routed this convocation, 
for he cut down the tree^ and built* up the church, 
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and had Ncro^s ashes, together wiA all the hob- 
goblins, thrown into the Tiber, where they still lie. 
The fact, I am crediUj informed, is recorded in 
an inscription on the pavement of the church, but 
I neglected to examine this edifying document. 
. The antiquaries of our days always inast upon 
knowing every thing ancient better than the an* 
eioits themselves ; yet, it seems strange that thej 
should persist in placing Nero'^s tomb at the bottcnn 
of the Pincian Hill, when his own biographer as- 
serts it was at the top. *< His adies,^ says SueCo- 
nius, *^ were deposited in the monument of the Do- 
mitian family, which stands on the top of the bill 
overlooking the gardens^ and may be seen from the 
Campus Martins ;^ a sufficient proof, it was not in 
the Campus Mardus, and at the bottom of the hill, 
where this church stands.* He adds, what seems a 
strange proof of tenderness of feeling towards the 
memory of such a monster,—" There were some 
who for a long time decked his tomb with spring 
and summer flowers.*^ 

The sepulchre upon the Via Cassia, vulgarly call- 
ed the tomb of Nero, but really that of C. Vibius 
Marianus, which we saw on our way to Rome, we 
had by accident vi»ted several times during our re- 
mdence here, ao that we did not return to it now; 
and as there is no other tomb worth notice, upon 
that road, we left it after crossing the Ponte Molle, 
and took the road to the right, which is the ancient 



* Suetonius, Nero, SO. 
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Flaminran Way, and a deplorably bad one it is. 
However, we had the satiafactioD of r^ecting, as 
we xlasncally jumbled along, that we were now 
traversing for the first tpne,— -and, as some of us 
hoped, for the last,—- a road made by the defeated 
Flaminius during the Punic War, and by which 
the victorious Caesar advanced, after crossing the 
Rubicon, to subjugate his country. 

On the left of the road, we passed one of those 
old towers, so many of which are scattered over the 
Campagna, vestiges of the dark ages of civil war* 
fare. 

. Our coachman, who is an exceedingly communis 
cativre, as well as erudite personage, informed us it 
was called Torre di QMimtOf and that ^^ uh" certo 
Quinio^ who was tm* vecchio a$sai renotnaio^ lived 
at it in tempi antichiJ* These teffq)i antichi^ being, 
as we well Ij^new^ very indefinite in their application, 
we asked how long it was since this hero flourished* 

^^ Chi sa ?^ says tlie old man, with a true Italian 
shrug ; ^^forse tre^ quaUrOy cinque secoli passaii ; 
poQO piuy poco meno^ cfC importa F^ . 

On referring to some of our cumbrous books of an* 
tiquities, we found, to our infinite amusement, that 
this old QuintOy (who lived either three or four hun- 
dred years ago,) was no less a person than Quintius 



* Who knows ? It may be perhaps a matter of three or foui; 
hundred years ago ; a little more or less. What does it sig- 
nify? 
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CinciimfltiMr-^ffom wfiom the wHd iiiil(]^nctioMp of 
some antiqimrieSy it teems, h«ve derired die naan^ 
df thi» Gothie tdvrer— thoagh, aeecMpdkig to ofters, 
k was only the fifth mile stonle.* 

We crossed two little bridges, iroda^ the last of 
which flows the Valca-^belleVed to be the imeient 
Cremera-L^e scene of that disastrous battle be- 
tween the people of Veii BlaA the FabU^ in which 
that gallant band, after having voluntarily been so 
long the sole and suooessful defenders ci their coun-^ 
ttf in' the Veian war^«-betrayed, by their too-arden< 
valour, into the snares of the enemy — fell, to the 
last man, disdmning to survite their defeld:. These 
patriotie Romans remind me, in the union of siy 
many of the saibe name amd family under oheelitef, 
as well as in* their heroic bi^avery, of son^ 61 oM 
Highfand clams. I know you will be amused' it mf 
Nationality, wheh you find that I cannot pndse the 
^abii withoot bringing in the Scotch. 

Much' dilute has arisen in modem tinies re* 
specting the site of the ancient city of Vdi^the 
early rival of Rome-^the Latm Troy, th)e^ Was 



* The flitUAtion of Cmdnnatus's house and farm has been 
a fruitful subject of discussion among the antiquarians. Pliny 
says it was " in Agro Vaticano ;" but some of these ingenious 
gentlemen. extend the bounds of the Vatican Ager as far as 
Veii. Others^ who are hostile to his having lived at the above- 
jiamed Gothic Tower^ fix him in the fields betwvMM the td- 
petta and St Peter's^ of wfaich^ by the #ay^ the above^nained 
Palazzo Valdombrini commands an enchuiting prospecf. 

13 
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taken after a ten years sieg^—the most important 
ocyoquest ti£ the infiuit republic— 4uid wUcfa, even 
after its conquest, had so nearly made tiie Romans 
Veientes, and Home oease to be.* 

By the usual happy sagadty of antiquarians*** 
who never, by any Chance, stumble upon the truth 
•—its true situation, or something vefy near it^ 
whidi had be^ conjectured, was pronounced to be 
false, and Yai was fixed to be at Civitil Castellana, 
about thirtyrsix miles from Rome, .where modern 
inscriptions were set up, roundly asserting die fact 
Not long after this, \m was removed a few miles 
bq^ond Baccanoand about twenty from Home,-— ip 
consequence of a learned antiquary discovering die 
very mine by which Camillus entered the besieged 
<nty, and the pits through ^idiich the soldiers came 
up into the citadel ; all of which I had the edifica- 
tion of seeing in engravings.f There was no withw 
standing this discovery of a mine, made twenty«two 
hundred years ago, backed by a long and learned 
treatise $ and, accordingly, Veii was unanimously 
settled here, when, sixteen years ago, the accidental 
discovery of ancient inscriptions, sculpture, and, in 



* i need not remind the reader^ that it was the influence of 
Camillus alone that prevented hisoomitrymen from abandon- 
ing the ruins of Rcmie after it was burnt by ihe Gauls^ and 
establishing themselvee at the conquered Veii^ whidi was a 
larger and better built city. 

t Vide Zanchi's Veio IllusdratOj with plates of the Cunicu- 
luB, made by Camillus^ &c. 

VOL. H. N 
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short, the buried ruins of Veii itself, on the desert 
Campagna, about three miles east of La Storta, 
and thirteen* north.east of Rome, proved Veii to 
have been exactly where they had decided it was 
not. 

We had once intended to have pud a vint to 
the spot, but desisted from our purpose on finding 
th^t the few excavations which the indolence of the 
ftropnetoT had made, are now filled up, and the an- 
tiquities that had been found in them, conveyed to 
Rome.* 

. Frmn these marbles it appears, that if Veii was 
destroyed, it was also rebuilt by the Romans, for it 
was a flourishing dty in the time of Tiberius, and 
ptobably at a. much later period, as a statue of that 
Emperor, and many inscriptions, sufficienUy prove. 

But all this has nothing to do with the object of 
our present excursion, which was not to y'mt the 
site of Vrii, but ** the Tomb of Ovid.'' We knew, 
indeed, that the remains of the poet were interred 
in no classic ground-*-that he died in exile, the 
mysterious cause of which was never explained, at 
Tomus,"}* a city of Pontus, where he was buried ; 
and that consequently this could not have been his 
tomb. But there is a charm in a name even when 
we. know it is unreal ; and though fancy alone has 
invested this ruined sepulchre with the title of the 
Tomb of Ovid, we entered it with feelings of inte- 



* They may be seen in the Palazzo Giorgio^ Via Babuina. 
t Its name is now, I believe^ Kioria^ in Bulgaria^ on the 
Ister. 
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rest, unavowed perhaps even to ourselves, but 
which we certainly should not otherwise have ex- 
perienced. 

It is, however, a tomb that the poet might have 
chosen. It is overhung with rocks, from which 
ancient trees protrude their picturesque horizontal 
branches, and shade the entrance, while they seem' 
to mourn over the abandoned grave. The interior 
is still adorned with some nearly obliterated vesti^ • 
ges of ancient painting. One small medallion, re- 
presenting a man holding a horse, is preserved in 
the Casino, or gallery of the deserted Villa Al- 
tieri, within the walls of Rome ; but I cannot learn 
what have become of all the other paintings which, 
at the time of the discovery of this sepulchre,* or- 
namented its walls and roofs. They were engraved 
by Bartoli, and explained by Bellori, but I have 
never been able even to procure a ^ght of the 
plates. 

The Villa of Ovid must have been near this spot, 
for it was between the Claudian and Flaminian 
Ways.'f" The Villa and Gardens of Livia, and, 
subsequently, of Lucius Verus, were also near here, 
but no remains of them are now to be seen.| About 



* It was not till long after I visited this sepulchre, that I 
learnt an inscription had been found here, which proves it to 
be the Tomb of Q. Nasonius Ambrosius, one of the Ovidian 
family. 

t De Ponto. lib. i. £p. viii. v. 44. 

X On the site of these gardens, a great many busts of Loi- 
dus Verus^ and one of his colleague^ Marcus Aurelius^ were 
found about fourteen years ago, and ako a very pretty littk 
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a mile beyond ^* the Tomb of Qral,^ and six miles 
from Rome, is the Sasca Rubra^ so often mentioned 
by Tacitus,* — ^the same where Cicero, in one €^ Ms 
Philippics^ accuses Mark Anthony of having spent a 
day in drunkenness at a little obscure public house. 
It now bears the nearly equivalent naine of the 
Groita Bosm; but as we understood there was 
nothing whatever to be seen at it, and were nearly 
jolted to death, we returned home. 

On whichever side you leave Rome, the feeling 
of desertion strikes you with strange and fearful 
surprise. From a great metropolis — ^the seat of the 
most refined arts, you plunge at once into a desert. 
You know yourself to be dose to a large and popu- 
lous city, yet you see no houses, no people, no 
cultivation, no signs of life ; ypu meet no pasaen- 
gers on the road, or if you catch the glimpse of a 
human being, he wears the garb and aspect of a 
savage. He is clad in shaggy sheep-skins, his legs 
and feet are bare, and his dark eyes glare wildly on 
you as he crosses the waste. The incongruity of 
your own figures and equipage, in a scene like this. 



Marine Venus, which may be seen gratis, and purchased for 
five hundred guineas, at the studio of a sculptor. Via Delia 
Fontanella, leading from the Corso to the Babuino. The busts 
of Lucius Vems are more numerous than those of any other 
Emperor ; indeed, they bear testimony to the trutih of his bis- 
torical character, and inform us how well he loved to multi- 
ply his own dear image ! You may read his history in his 
face. 

* Hist. lib. iii. c. 79, &c« &c. &c 
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sometimes startles you ; you feel as if left alone in 
the world. At the Ponte Molle we saw before us 
the Porta del Popolo, and left the desert. 

I lately learnt from Cardinal  , that in a 

vineyard near this bridge^ called, I think, the Vig- 
na Pino, he had seen, many years ago, some fine 
specimens of ancient painting, on the walls of a 
subterranean sepulchral chamber. Into this vine- 
yard, however, we never could get access^ and I 
have not been able to ascertain whether they are 
still visible, or whether, as usual, they have been 
-carried away or destroyed. Not far from the Ponte 
MoUe is a spring of mineral water, strongly im* 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas, called Acqua Ace^ 
tosa^ to which, in extremity of Jacobitism, our old 
friend, Mr ' , w'ould needs fiiake a pilgrimage, 

because he had heard it had been drank of by the 
Pretender. 
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LETTER XXXVIII, 

TOMBS. — ^If AU80LVUM OF 8AKTA COKSTANTIA, OR 
PBET£VDED TEMPLE OF BACCHUS.— MA0s6l.EtrM 

OF SANTA HELENA, OE TOEJIE FIGNATTARRA. 

THE CATACOMBS AT THE CHURCH OF SAN S£BAS* 
TIANO. ^THE SOULS IN PURGATORY. 

From the tombs of the Augustan age, it is a 
lottg transition to those of Constandne. From the 
days of the first, we pass to those of the last Em- 
peror whose reign Rome was destined to behold ; 
yet, of all who lived and died during that long in- 
terval, no stone now tells where the remains even 
of one single individual repose. The magnificent 
Mole of Hadrian, which might seem to form a so- 
litary exception, retains not a trace of its original 
sepulchral destination. Nor is there one of the 
thousand mouldering tombs which are scattered 
over the Campagna, that can boast even a name. 

About two miles from Home, beyond the Porta 
Pia, on the Via Nomentana, is the Mausoleum of 
Santa Constantia, the daughter of Constantine the 
Great, which was converted into a church in ho- 
nour of that saint, in early times. It is a cir- 
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cular building, sufBeiently ugly on the outside, 
but the inside derives some beauty from a double 
range of granite columns, coupled, not in front, 
but in file ; one close behind another. Instead of 
the entablature, however, snuill arches rest on the 
columns— a barbarous combination, decisive of the 
total decline of the art, and never seen in any build- 
ing previous to the reign of Constantine. ' The bases 
and capitals of the columns, too, are all unequal, and 
do not correspond with each other. That it is the 
Mausoleum of Santa Constantia, is not denied. The 
inscriptions and the Salxophagus found here, the 
dedication of the church to her memory, and the 
testimony of history, prove it beyond the possibility 
of doubt But it is pretended that it was previous- 
ly the Temple of Bacchus, and afterwards convert- 
ed into her tomb, although it is particularly record- 
ed that Constantine built her tomb from the foun- 
dation-stone, (primum lapidem ;*) and it is chris- 
tened the temple of Bacchus, in spite of all intrin^ 
nc and extrinsic evidence, upon the sole strength of 
a coarse mosaic which ornaments the roof of the in- 
terior arcade, representing little Loves dandng up. 
on grapes, and all the process of the vintage. B4t 
|M*edsely the same devices are sculptured in the 
porphyry Sarcophagus of Saint Con§tantia, If, 
therefore, the one be a proof that the building was 
.the Temple, the other must be a proof that the Sar- 
cophagus was the Tomb, of Bacchus. Some wits 
may choose to imagine that the reign of this fa^ 
vourite deity being over, he was buried with divine 

* Ammian. Marcel. Hist. . 
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honours; ahd really such devices would seem more 
appropriate tor the naonuoient <^a P^;an Grod than 
a Christian sunt. They are said to allude to the 
vintage of heaven ; and though I don\ know what 
that means, it is certain that these, and nuuiy other 
Bacchanalian symbds, were common on Christian 
tombs at a mudk later period than the age ct CaO" 
stantine. They were found in the Catacombs, and 
I have seen them myself on the tomb dl a Cardinal, 
in the Church of St Clement* s, and cm a Bidx»p*s 
at St Ix>renzo^s. It is probable that they were pi«- 
served rather from habit than from reasoning* 
Christianity was new, and its sepulchral ornaments, 
as yet, uninvented ; those of Paganism were lEami* 
liar; they would mechanically recur to the head and 
hand of the sculptor, nor ofiFend the mind that was 
accustomed to behold, and unused to reject upon 
them. We all know how much easier it is to diange 
great things than small-— forms of government ra- 
ther than modes of dress — and religions than cere-* 
monies. Whatever was the cause, however, the mi* 
serable sculpture of the low ages, wluch continued 
to multiply the. ancient classical ornaments of Pa^ 
gan tombs, even in the fifth and mxth centuries, 
permits us not to doubt of the fact; and since the 
sole claim of this building to the tide of Temple of 
Bacchus, rests upon this wretched mosaic of the vin-t 
tage— since the same devices are sculptured on the 
indisputable Sarcophagus, of St Constantta, which 
was found in it — since both works are in the miser* 
able style of that age-Hsince we have no reason to 
believe there ever was a Temple of Bacchus within 
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many miles of this spot-- -and, since this edifice has 
no appeanuice of ever having been a temple at all ; I 
think we may safely conclude, that it had nothing to 
do with Bacchus, and that it is nothing more than 
the Mausoleum of St Constantia, which unquestion^ 
ably stood here ;* and whose bones, together with 
those of her sister Helen, and other contemporary 
saints, still repose beneath the high altar. The 
Sarcophagus is now in the Sala della Croce Greca^ 
in the Vatican. Some old Pope had fixed upon it 
for his own remains, but lucidly died before he had 
taken measures to secure it, and his succesisiprs in-» 
lerred him in an humbler coffin. 

The neighbouring Church of Santa Agnese, the 
adjoining Hippodrome of Constantilie, and all the 
other objects of curiosity here, I shall defer men* 
tioning till a futurie period; at present, I must 
carry you from the tomb of the daughter, to that 
of the mother of Constantine the Great, — although 
it is not in the least worth a visit, dnd is at least 
two miles from Rome, beyond the Porta Maggiore, 
on the Via Labicana, the present road to Palestrina. 
In our excursion to it, we overshot the mark, and 
came in view of some ruins, widely extended over 
the waste of the Campagna, at some distance from 
the road, on the right. They are commonly called, 
the Cento CeUe, and sometimes, like those on the 
Via Latina, Roma Vecchia. They are supposed to. 



* Constantiie corpus delatum ad urbeixi^ et in suburfoanit 
via nomentanft post primum lapidem sepulchroj &c. Vide 
Axnian. Marcell. 
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be the lemuns of SM Augu9ta^ a little Roman 
town, founded in the time of Conttantine the Great.* 
They are, perhaps, more interesting in a poetic, or 
sentimoital, than in an antiquarian light, for they 
consist of little m<»e than broken walls, and unin« 
telUgiUe vestiges of Roman buildings; but they 
formed no inharmc«iious feature of the prospect be- 
fore us, when, on descending^ a long hUl, we unex- 
pectedly beheld a most striking combination of 
ruins, standing upon the wild plain of the Cam- 
pagna* An ancient tower, which had; once been a 
place of defence and war, and now served as a sheep- 
fold, reared its rugged walls in the fore-ground. At 
its base^ dressed in the same covering as his .flock- — 
a rough sheep-skin — a shepherd, with his dog and 
staff lying by his side, was dozing on the grass, his 
head resting on the ruins, beneath which he had 
sheltered himself from the bleak wind. Through a 
broken arch, the light shone full on the^ woody hills 
of Frascati, and the Alban Mount. Bef<Mre us, the 
majestic ruins hi an ancient Aqueduct,-)- in scnsie 
parts two ranges of arches in height,. crossed. the 
green valley on the left of the roadr— a truly .Roman 
remainsof antiquity — ^marked not only with grandeur 
of effect, but grandeur of purpose, and impossible 



* From inscriptions found here^ however^ it is ascertniued 
that there was a college of gladiators^ called the Sylvian Au- 
relian Gladiators^ in the titne of Commodus. ' But the ruins 
now remaining are generally supposed to he of later date. . 

t Believed to he the remains of an Aqueduct huilt hy 
Alexander Severus.' 
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even in ruin, to be beheld without admiration. Far 
above them, as if to contrast the noblest works of 
man with the unapproachable grandeur of those of 
nature, towered the long line of the rugged Appe« 
nines, partially covered with snow, which, broken 
into masses, returned the rich yellow hues of the 
sinking sun. 

Late as it was, we stopped to examine the Tanf' 
di Schiavaf the remains of an ancient building, 
christened the Temple of Hope,* merely because 
there was such a temple somewhere on this road, 
where people sacrificed. before they went to the 
Temple of Fortune, at Prseneste, to consult the 
Sortes. 

In returning, we found out the old wooden gate 
that leads to the ruined Tomb of the Empress He* 
lena. . By some antiquaries, this sepulchre of our 
good country woman-f* is supposed. to occupy. the 
site of the Temple of. Quieies — ^not that they know 
any thing about the matter, or have any reason for 
the supposition ; and it is rather more certain that 
it is now called the Torre Pignattarra, and that it 
has been built with a great profusion of brick, and 
paucity of taste. A part only of its immense ruin- 
ed circle now remains, but we have little to regret 
in its demolition. It contains a small neglected 
church, and the habitation of the priest who per- 
forms the duties. > 



* Fiooroni invented this name. 
. t I believe it is the venerable Bede who asserts that she 
was born at Winchester. 
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The immense magnificent porphjnry Saroopha* 
gus of the Empress, which was found here, is now 
placed in the Vatican, along with that of Santa 
Constantia, which it precisely resembles in the fonn 
and style of sculpture. 

We entered the Catacombs from this church, 
and walked through these narrow sepulchral path- 
ways, until they were blocked up. They branch 
out in various directions, uncounted miles under 
ground, and formerly extended to those beneath 
the Church of S. Lorenzo, on one side of Borne, 
and S. Sebastiano on the other ; but the oommuni- 
todons have been stopped. At S. Sebastiano^s alone, 
though a few miles only are now left open, it is said 
they have been explored to the extent of above fifteen 
miles. Their ramifications, far and wide, may in 
fact be called endless ; and their statement, even 
:at'the lowest computation, would seem fabulous. 
There can be little doubt that these bewildering 
subterranean labyrinths were the work of a long 
succession of ages, gradually formed by the ex* 
eavation of puzzolana, an immense quantity of 
which was u^ed and exported for sand, mortar, and 
other purposes, by the Romans.* It is probable, 
too, that they served as quarries of tufo stone. 

The doctrine advanced by the priesthood, that 
they were made by the Christians for places of 
concealment unknown to the Pagans, is so mon* 



* It is thought that the ancient Roman mortar owed its 
peculiar hardness to the qualities of the puzEolana^ which still 
forms the best cement in the world. 
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strous, as scarcely to require refutation. Their 
amazing extent is, of itself, a sufficient proof of its 
falsehood ; for, even supposing it practicable to 
have carried on such immense works, and amvey- 
ed away the mountains of sand and earth excava* 
ted, in secret, would not the very fear of discovery 
have prevented their unnecessary extension ? Was 
it not defeating their very end to make them on 
every side of Rome, and so large, that they must 
inevitably have been found out ? But not the un-> 
remitting labours of all the Christians that ever 
drew breath before the time of Constantine, could 
have formed the almost immeasurable extent of the 
Catacombs. Still, though it was neither in the power 
or the policy of the Ghristiims to have made such 
enormous works, it is highly probable, that, when 
nia^, they were used by them for places of conceal- 
ment for the living, and of burial for the dead. 

They were, however, likewise used for the buriid 
of Pagans, long before there were any Christians* 
They are mentioned by Horace, by Varro,* and, I 
am told, by Festus and Pompeius, und^ the name 
of PuticuU, in which ihfants-^whose bodies were 
never bumt,f^^were interred; and also such adults 
of the loweir orders as were too poor to afl^rd the 
expences of funeral piles, and too respectable to 
have their remains thrown out upon the Campus 
Esquilinus. 



* Hor. lib. L sat 8^ I. 8. . Varro, lib. iv. v. 
t Pliny^ lib. vii^ c. 54, and Juvenal^ sat 15. 
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We hod long meditated a deaoent into the cata- 
oombs, and at last oootriyed to put it into execu- 
tion. 

Imagine us, then, assembled in the Church of St 
Sebastian, on the point of penetrating into these 
long and almost intenninable cemeteries, summon- 
ing up all our counige to encounter their mysteri- 
ous terrors, and prepared for every possible com- 
bination of gloom and honor, amidst the chilling 
damps of these andent receptacles of the dead. 
We descended a dark narrow staircase, each bear- 
ing a lighted taper, and at the bottom entered upcm 
the sepulchral labyrinth, the low and crumUmg 
roof above our heads almost threatening to crush 
us, and the rock on other side filled with cavities 
for corpses. 

The way was so narrow as only to admit a single 
person, so. that we proceeded one after another in 
a long line, the echo of our footsteps sounding hea- 
vily on the ear, and the lights borne by each, the 
dark military cloaks in which the gentlemen had 
wrapped themselves, the white waving garments of 
the ladies, and the long sable robes of the attend- 
ant servants of the church, forming altogether such 
a striking procession through these subterraneous 
sepulchres, that I could not help observing we want- 
ed nothing but the figure of Death at our head, to 
be taken for a company of ghosts. 

The cavities for the dead are hollowed out hori- 
zontally in the soft puzzolana rock, three or four 
tiers, one above another. To my great surprise, 
every one of them was empty ; not a bone was any 
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where to be teen ; they had all been carried oflT^ 
we were told, as precious relics. But almost all 
the cavities seemed to be for children; few, cer« 
tainly, were large enoujgh to contain a man of or- 
dinary size ; so that, if really all filled with Chris- 
tian martyrs, as the clergy say, they must for the 
most part have been babes, and a very small pro- 
portion could have arrived at years of discretion. 
The extraordinary predominance of these cavities, 
the ordinary size of an iiifant^s grave, is of itself a 
sufficient corroboration of the fact already alluded 
to, that the catacombs were used as places of burial 
for Pagan children ; and if you consult a few mo- 
denote sized folios, out of the many that have been 
written on the catacombs, you will find, that tombs 
of heathens of all sizes have been taken out of 
them.* • • ' 

But be they heathen or heretic, it makes no dif* 
ference,— all go for saints that are found here, and 
not a bone of one of them is now to be seen through 
the whole extent of the catacombs. Having once 
been declared to be the precious relics of the mar- 
tyrs, they have been collected, laid up for use, and 
exported all over the Christian world. A cardinal 
has the management of this lucrative traflSc ; and it 
is certainly a comfortable thing to know, that while 
the virtue of these bones fortifies the souls of thef 
faithful abroad, the sale of them fills the pockets of 
the priesthood at home. There are sage people 



Roma Sacra, MartiDeUij &c. &c. 
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who think, that, like the widow^s cruise of oil, the 
store will prove inexhrasliUe, always answering to 
the demand. 

At the bottom of the staircase, before we re- 
asoended to upper day, we entered a square chapel 
hollowed out of the rock, where the early Chris* 
tians, who were concealed in these labyrinths, we 
were told, oflPered up their orisons. The altar is 
decorated by a highly extolled bust tif $t Sebastian 
by Bernini, characterised, I thought, by a full 
share of his usual affectation, exaggeratkm, and 
absence of truth and nature. Service is still per* 
formed here once a-year for the souls of the Uese- 
ed martyrs. 

We met with none of the horrors which th^ re- 
lation of others had taught us to anUcipate, nor 
even the cold and damp, which we had dreaded 
the most of all. 

The catacombs of Rome are, however, far infe* 
nor in grandeur to those of Naples, whose spacious 
galleries and lofty halls, tier abov0 tier, buried in 
the earth, and tenanted by the dead, powerfully 
affect the imagination. 

' In the hands of a poet, or a man of genius, what; 
potent engines they might prove of h(Hrrpr and su« 
blimity ! What scenes of deep awakening interest, 
terror, and pity, might be conjured up within these 
mysterious chambers ! But our greatest living poet 
has been there, and ChUde HanM may possibly 
bury himself with them, to scoff in bitterness at 
the fndlties and sorrows of mortality, or people the 

7 
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unexpfered labyrinths of death with these iiijsteriu 
ous images ef despair and guilt that obey th^ spdl 
of his dark and powerful genius.* 

The Church of S. Sebastian is one of the seven 
basdlica of Rome that pilgrims visit to obtain >^ ab* 
solution and remission of their siBs^'* But here 
were we, a parcel of poor heretics, who had viated 
these holy shriiies in vain,— ibr our skis, unabsol- 
ved, still stuck by us. Before we left the Chureh^ 
one of its retainers begged of us — ^< for the holy 
souls^ in purgatory,^ upon which your friend -^-«— • 
•^— — insisted upon knowing what good money eould 
do them there. The man reluctantly replied, that 
the money was given to say masses fop them, aad 
that these masses shortened the period of their pur- 
gation. 

'^ What rascals these priests must be, if they 
know their masses will release the poor souls that 
are broiling in the flames, and yet they won^t say 
them without being paid for it ! Is that what they 
call Christian charity, I wonder ?'' 

The man pitching on his last word, only replied 
by recommencing his accustomed whine of ^^ Ca- 
rita Signore ! per le Anime Sante in Purgatorio ! 
Carita,^ &c. &c« 

Mr ' then shewing him a piastre,^ asked, 

with great apparent seriousness and simplicity, how 
many souls that would take out of purgatory. The 



* Written during Lord Byron's short visit to Rome^ and 
before the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold was composed, 
t A crown-piece. 

VOL. 11. o 
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man, evidently half enraged, but unwilling to lose 
the money^ declared be could not safely take upon 
him to say how many souls it would deliver from 
the flames, but he could aver that it would do much 
towards furthering the liberation of some of them. 
Mr — . then began to bargain with him for 
the number of masses that were to be said for it; 
and having cheapened them from one, which he at 
first proposed, to four, he gave him the piece of 
money for the '^ Anime Sante,"*^ and went away. 
• Such a conversation in such a place a century or 
two ago, I imagine, might have got our friend into 
a hotter situation in this world, than the ^^ Anime 
Sante^ occupy in the other. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



ITNDESCBIBED REMAINS OF ANTIftUITY IN THE VI- 
CINITY OF ROME, ON THE VIA APPIA-^FOUNTAIN 

OF THE NYMPH EGERIA ANCIENT TEMPLE, OR 

CHURCH OF ST URBAN— TEMPLE OF VIRTUE AND 
HONOUR—TEMPLE OF REDICULUS— ^RUINS OF A 
ROMAN VILLA. . • 



The principal antiquities of Rome we. have now 
described perhaps at too great length ; but it is dif- 
ficult to turn our eyes from the fallen relics of ages 
of glory, and monuments of grandeur, such. as the 
earth can witness no more* In the wilderness that 
surrounds Rome, there are still some scattered rcr 
mains that we must yet visit ; and, amongst these, 
none is more interesting than the Fountain of the 
nymph Egeria. It is more than a mile out of Rome, 
along the Via Appia, and you may easily include it 
in your visit to the Circus of Caracalla, and the 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella. A little beyond the Por- 
ta San Sebastiano, you cross the Almone, (Almo,) 
a small stream which gushes out from the left side 
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of the road, and is now generally known by the 
name of the Marana. It is composed of the wa- 
ters of the Fountain of Egeria, as well as of the re- 
puted Crabra, which is celebrated in Cicero^s Leu 
ters. Its course, as Ovid remarks, is singularly 
short, being after a few miles lost in the Tiber.* In 
ancient times, the Almo was renowned for its me« 
dicinal and purifying properties. The cattle were 
brought to its banks to be healed of their diseases; 
and, apparently^ its virtues i^ji^ed not aolj to 
brutes, but to duties ; for it was t)ie cus^cHfO for the 
priests of Cybele, every year, cp a c^iftajui day in 
luring, to bring the sacred in^g? of ibat goddess, 
which was no c^^ tlmn ^ piec^ of bli^^ basalt, 
from her temple on the Palatine, i^id wash it in 
this water ; and it is a curious proof of the intro- 
duction of Pagan usages into Christianity, that, 
till within these &w yeains back, aR image of our 
Saviour was annually brought from the Chuf ^ of I 
Santa Martina, m the Forum, and washed in th^ 
stream. | 

The image of Gybele^ was the famous Sim^kh 
crum*— that sacred stone which fell from hmyen 
upon Phrygia— -and was sent for in solemn depo* 
tation by the Romans during the second Punic 
War, when the prophecy of the SybiUine bp^s de? 
dared, that ^^ the foreign invaders of I^y should 



Cursuque brevissimus Almo. 
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be dHven out of it, if Cybete, the mothi^r of the 
gods, was brought from Fessinus, in Phrygia, to 
Home.^* So, as Esculapius appeared in the ishape 
of a serpentj Cjbele arrived in that of ^ stone. 
A Scipio, (the cousin of AiHcantis,) <* the most 
virtuous man in Rome,^ i^as chosen to receive her; 
and it was on this oecadon that the Vestal Claudk 
miraculously vindicated heir aspersed honour, by 
towing the vessel fhtught with the precious buliieh^ 
(immoveable to others,) by her girdle, uj^ the Tl* 
ber, to Aome.f' 

A shbrt drive, albng a xeitf iiaifbw lahe, and 
bad iro&d, conducted us tb a little grt^eil Valky, 
covered With a c^u^t df soft tUrf, atid shadi^ by 
a few Mattered t»ld ti^ees. The grbttb of Eg^rid 
is hollowed out in the steep side of the bank, in 
a long and deep recess, or gallery, with a vaulted 
roof^ and niches at the sides for statues. At the 
top reclines a mutilated marble statue, not of the 
nytnph, but of a river god, from whi&h flowis the 
mbst delicious water I ever tasted. The sides of 
the grotto are overhung With the beautiful Ca- 
pillaire platit, that loves to grow on rocks that 
drink the water drop. This spot, though. mtich 
more beautiful in painting thsin in reality^ is, how- 
ever, highly interesting, and it is now abandoned 



• Tide Livy, 1. 28. c. 46. 

f An ancient bas relief in the Vatican Library^ and an- 
other in the Capitol^ represent this famous Pagan miracle. 
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to a solitude as profound as when Numa first sought 
its enchanted glade. 

That it is really the haunt of the fabled, or mor- 
tal nymph, whom he loved to visit, and whose 
counsels, in these sacred shades, poured wisdom on 
his soul — ^who is there that would not wish to be- 
lieve ? But this gratification is denied us, merely, 
it seems, because some careless expressions in Ju- 
venal and Ovid have induced some antiquaries to 
conclude, that the Fountain of Egeria must have 
been on the other side of the Via Appia — ^though I 
am sure no valley nor fountain can there be found, 
that the most antiquarian imagination can as^gn 
for the abode of the nymph. But these learned 
men are certainly not of the description of those 
that 

  " give to empty nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

Their labour is to destroy them ; and they have 
effectually taken from this spot every charm of re- 
membrance, by pronouncing it to be the Nymph- 
(Bum of some Roman villa. A Nymphseum was a 
luxury known only in such climates as these. It 
was a place of retirement, and coolness, and delight, 
in the heats of summer. It was a vaulted grotto, 
generally sunk in a hill-side, open only at the 
mouth, like a cave, and filled with fountiuns, and 
fresh flowing waters, and embellished with statues 
of Nymphs and Naiades. It must be owned that 
this answers to the description, and accords exactly. 
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though on a smaller scale) with the remains of the 
Nymphceum of Domitian, at the Lake Albano. 

On the hill above is a temple, metamorphosed 
into a church, and dedicated to Saint Urban the 
!Eighth. It is built of brick, with a portico of four 
noble Corinthian 'Columns of white marble, more 
than half enveloped in the modern and ruinous 
wall built across the intercolumniations which form 
the front of the church. 

From the grove which surrounds it, and from its 
situation above the fountain, it was once supposed 
to be the Temple of the Muses ; but a votive altar, 
which was unluckily dug up in the area before the 
temple, with a mystic serpent twined round it, and 
the name of a priest of Bacchus inscribed upon it, 
has given rise to the belief that it was the Temple 
of Bacchus. Be this as it may, the shrine of the 
•deified Pope seems as deserted now as that of the 
Pagan god— whoever he might be. The fane is 
shut up, and abandoned to ruin. A countryman 
opened the door for us, and we examined this said 
altar, which is standing in what was the ancient 
portico of the temple. All the learned of the party 
were unanimously convinced that the altar was an 
altar, and the temple a Temple of Bacchus. Some 
stupid old antiquarian once pretended this was the 
Temple of Virtue and Honour, which was built by 
Marcellus, near the ancient Porta Capena ; there- 
fore its site must be within the present extended 
circle of tlie walls, and not a mile and a half beyond 
it. Besides, this is a single temple — that was a 
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double one ; so contrived-— extremely unlike the way 
tohcHiounin leallife— that there was no way to tbe 
Temple of Honour but through that of Virtue.* 

The windows of thb temple are pronounced to 
be modem. The building is su^xised, by Pira- 
nesi, to be of republican origin, but restored in the 
age of the Antonines. The fact is, they know no- 
thing about it 

We vainly tried to decypher an obliterated in- 
scriptioh— fanded we could trace the pattern of the 
stucco ornaments that had once adorned the roof 
-—made an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate to the 
Crypt beneath, and bought an antique marble vase 
for tenpence.-|- 

We descended the hill again to the Fountain of 
the Nymph, and returned down a little green valley, 
where we stopped to examine a little brick building, 
gidly decorated with Corinthian pilasters, of red and 
yellow brick, known by the name of the Temple of 
the Grod Rediculus. 

That a temple was raised to the Grod Rediculus, 
on account of that deity^s merit in having procured 
Hannibal^s retreat without besieging Rome, on the 
very spot where he persuaded him to turn back^l 
and that this temple was beyond the Porta Ca- 



• Jf lutarch's Life of MarcelluB, t Two Pauls. 

X FestUB V. Rfidicoli fanum extra portam Capenam ftiit 
quia acddens ad urbem Hannibal ex eo loco redieyit quibus- 
dain perterritus visis. 
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pena, twa miles on the Appian Way^* we have 
high authority to prove. But, unluckily, the same 
authority proves that the said temple was on the 
right side of the road, and this little building is 
on the lett^-^rgOf this is not the Temple of Redi-^ 
cuius. 

If it had, it certainly would have been a poor 
return for so great a favour. The Romans never 
had a better friend than Riediculus, when he per- 
suaded Hannibal, on account of a shower of hail,-f- 
to retreat from Rome. It is well known, however, 
that one circumstance, which struck the Carthagi- 
nian with despair of taking the dty, was, the in- 
telligence that an army had marched out of one 
gate for Spain, while he was lying before another. 
I rather wonder, that he, who was such an adept at 
stratagem himself, never suspected that this might 
be done purposely to deceive him, and, above all, 
that he swallowed so easily the story told him by a 
prisoner, of the ground on which he was encamp- 
ed being sold on that very day in Rome, at its full 
value. He certainly took rather a childish and im- 
potent method of revenge, by proclaiming in his 
camp an auction of the banker^s shops in the Ro- 
man Forum, and then marching back into Cam- 
pania, from whence, it would seem, he had come 
purely to do this feat. 

Hannibal^s encampment, as, I believe, I men- 

* Pliny, lib. x. c. 43. 

t Livy, lib. xxvi. c. 10, 11. 
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tioned before, was on the Anio. The temple that 
commemorated his retreat was on the Via Appia,* 
a considerable distance from it. He must there- 
fore have marched with his army there, when the 
storm overtook him which drove him to his en« 
trenchments, declaring *^ that he was sometimes 
deprived of the will, and sometimes of the power to 
take Rome.*" 

As for this little building which is on the wrong 
side of the road, and, notwithstanding, bears the 
name of the Temple of Rediculus— the antiquaries 
will not allow it to be a Temple at all, because it bad 
windows, and had not a portico ; but they say it 
might have been an Edicola, because.the rules with 
respect to building temples did not apply to these 
small places of worship; and that, in short, it must 
have been an £dicola, because it could have been 
nothing else— but what Edicola, they cannot say. 
The windows disqualify it for a tomb, or else it 
would have been accounted one. 

Be it what it may, it is really a curiosity of its 
kind. It is so tmy, so gay, so fragile-looking, and 
so like a toy, that we can scarcely believe that it 
has stood seventeen or eighteen centuries ; yet the 
beauty of the brick-work proves its high antiquity. 
It can scarcely be of later date than the reigns of 
the first Caesars — certainly not than the age of the 
Antonines. 



* Festus V. Rediculi. Pliny, lib. x. c. 43. 
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Instead of returniog immediately to Rome, vte 
turned off opposite the little Church of Domine 
quo V(uiis^ and crossed the Campagna to the west- 
ward, in search of a spot where some mosaic pave- 
ments .were discovered about a fortnight ago. 

' A shepherd accidentally paring off a turf, be- 
held beneath it a piece of mosaic. This gave rise 
to farther examination, and sevon mosaic pave- 
ments were brought to light, which had lain un- 
suspected, within a few inches of the surface, for a 
long succession of ages. 

What treasures may yet be buried beneath the 
wide unbroken turf of the Campagna, and may be 
destined to lie unseen for ages to come ! 

These rooms have evidently belonged to a Roman 
villa — some magnificent villa of the Interamna.''^ 
They are very small — about the size of those at 
Pompeii. Ulysses bound to the mast, and the 
Syrens, half-birds half-women, singing to allure 
him to their toils, are represented in one of them. 
Another is considerably deeper than the rest ; and 
on the walls of the room to which it belongs, which 
are still standing, some female figures are painted, 
with the hateful names of Pasiphae, Leucothse, 
Scylla, and Canace, inscribed beneath them ; but 
the colouring is faded, and the outline only indis- 
tinctly visible. 

Broken fragments of statues and vases, ancient 
marbles, tubes of terra cotta, belon^g to the hot 



Cic. Or«. pro T. Ann. Milo. 
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baths, and a thousand non-descript vestiges €3i a 
once magnificent habitation, newlj dug up, were 
scattered about* It was strange to see these pic^ 
tured mosaic pavements, framed in the green sod, 
and these 8hatta*ed remiuns of beauty and luxury 
lymg in this desokte waste. 
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REMAIK8 OF AimaUITT ON THE VIA LATINA-^ 
TEMPLE OF VOETUKA MUIilE^ai&^I^ITINS W BO- 
IfA TSCOHIA. 

Ws left Borne by the Porta San Giovanni, to 
visit the Temple of ForiuTUi, Mtdiebri^ which was 
erected on the Via Latioa, (the modera road to 
Frascati^) in commemoration oi the eventful day 
when the prayers and tears of a wife and mother 
averted the avowed vengeance of Coriolanus, and 
saved Borne. For thia» the *^ Fortune pf Woman^ 
was ever a&erwards worshipped amongst the Bo- 
mans, and a medal,, bearing on its reverse the 
^dieola o( Forkdna MuUebriSy proves that it was 
rebuilt by Faustina the Younger, the wife of ]\f ar- 
cus.Aurelius. The present road is a httle to the 
right of the Via Latina, the ancient Une of which 
may be traced on the left by a row of ruined tombs, 
crosmng the green Campagna. One of them is in 
high preservation, and beautifully built of deep red- 
coloured bricks, ornamented with brick pilasl^ers, 
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and capitals supporting a rich cornice. It stands 
upon a basement paved with mosaic. The entrance, 
though fronting the present road, was behind the 
andent road, which was invariably the case with 
sepulchres. Higher up the same hill, and nearly 
at the top, stands a similar edifice, built of brick, 
and adorned with brick pilasters, supposed to be 
the ifidicola of Fortuna M uliebris. It has several 
small windows in the upper apartment, and the 
entrance fronts exactly towards Rome. It has been 
ascertained, by measurement, to be four miles from 
the ancient Porta Latina, on the Ccelian Hill; and 
though Livy* says, that Coriolanus^s camp was five 
miles from Rome, he probably computed it from 
the MiUiarium Aureum^ the ^t column erected by 
Augustus in the Forum, on which all the distances 
of the great roads were marked, which must be a 
mile from the ancient gate.-f* 

For once, therefore, we may be permitted to in- 
dulge the hope, that we stand on the very spot 
where Veturia and Volumnia, at the head of the 
Roman matrons, implored the pity of the incensed 
conqueror,-— where love for his family triumphed 
over hatred to his country, and the sacred voice of 
nature subdued the dictates of revenge. - 

This little temple is precisely of the same con- 
struction, style, and taste, even to the very colour 
of the bricks, as the tomb I have mentioned farther 



* Livy, 1. ii. c. 39, 40. 

t The miles were, hoivever, always reckoned from the gatei 
of the city. Die. lib. 8. 
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down the hill, nearer Rome, from which it differs 
only in having windows ; and it resembles, in every 
respect, the little building we visited yesterday, 
called the Temple of Re^culus. Apparently, they 
are all works of the same age, which, if we allow 
this to be the ^Edicola of Fortuna Muliebris, must 
be that of Marcus Aurelius, although, judgingfrom 
their appearance only, I should have r^erred them 
to an earlier period of the Empire. 

This little temple commands a most striking view 
of the broken arches of the Claudian and Martian 
Aqueducts, stretching over the deserted plain. 
' The Fossa CluUidso noted in Roman annals,* is 
supposed to be near this building, and the plain a 
litde to the right is pointed oiit as the very spot, 
where, according to tradition the battle between 
the Horatii and Curatii was fought. 

In the same direction are the ruins of Roma 
Vecchia ; for such is the name given to the remains 
of a small Roman town evideiitly not of very high 
antiquity, the*ancient name of which is unknown.^ 
It is generally beUeved that a villa of the Emperor 
Gallienus stood here, and that a part at least of 
these ruins belonged to it. 

We crossed the Frascati road, and a little iivu- 
let which runs by the side of it, and walked about 
B. quarter of a mile over the Campagna, to visit 
these vestiges of ancient habitations left in the de- 

* Livy, lib. i. c. 23. lib. ii. c. 39. 

t But not unconjectured. It has been called Pagus Lemo- 
nius^ but we can have no certainty. 
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sert. They ooDfiist (^ a oonsidenible extent of ruin* 
ed and roofless, but still lofty, brick buildings, one 
of which has three lai^ windows in front, and, in the 
inside, three niches for statuesr It may have been 
the basilica of this little town. In another place, 
we observed two ranges of covered arches, support- 
ing a vaulted and stuccoed roof, winch Boay have 
been a Piscina, or reservoir of water. Another ruim 
has evidently been converted into a fortification du- 
ring the times of feudal warftu:^ ; and the mean 
clumsy building of barbarous days is erected upon 
the mason-work of the Roman wdOb. 

The most common plan of Soman towns^ was 
two principal streets, forming an equal cross with 
the Forum at the intersecting point. But no such 
plan can be traced here, no remains of temples or 
theatres can be seen ; nothing can be distincdy uur 
derstood amidst these confused remains ; and the 
mind turns away from their contemplation at last, 
perplexed and dissatisfied, imable to clear up the 
obscurity which time has thrown over them. 

But though the name of this ruined Roman town, 
and the period of its destruction, are imdetermined, 
one impression forces itself on the mind in survey- 
ing its remains-^that its ruin has not been the re* 
mdt of slow decay, or gradual destruction,, but sud- 
den and total, — the work of a day of blood and 
violence. These walls seem to bear record of the 
time when a legion of remorseless barbarians filled 
these grass-grown streets, sacked the empty halls 
and silent dwellings, and put their d/sfenceless in- 
habitants to the sword.. This may be ^cy, but in 

18 
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these ruined habitations, and in the mystery which 
inYolves their history and their fate, there is some- 
thing which does not address itself in vain either to 
the heart or the ima^natbn. 
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LETTER XLI. 



ST JOHN LATEBAN. 



Deep is the fall from Imperial to Papal Rome. 
We descend through long ages of still increasing 
barbarism^ till we reach the lowest abyss of degra- 
dation and misery. From the noonday of Roman 
glory, of arts and literature, we fall into the dark- 
ness of ignorance — ^the midnight of taste. From 
the antiquities of Roman days, we must now re« 
luctantly turn to the vestiges of those times which 
have been justly and emphatically styled the dark 
ages ; for the light of learning, and science, and 
cirilization, was then totally obscured. Reason and 
refinement weve fled— -Brutal force, lawless tyranny, 
and slavish superstition, reigned over the world ; 
and what memorials can ages such as these have 
left^ that we should love to look upon ? 

Alike uninteresting in themselves, and in all the 
recollections they awaken, I am sure I shall antici- 
pate your wishes^ by hastening over thes^ mpnu- 



meDts of meanness and degradation as rapidly as 
possible. 



u 



>fon ragioniam di lor^ ma guarda e passa.'' 



They chiefly oonsist of BasiliiSas, but their nuthi. 
faer IS appalling. The ancient churches received 
this name from being generally formed out of Bo^ 
man Basilicae, or Halls of Justice, and fVom being 
always built nearly on the same plan. The Tri- 
bune, at the upper part of tlie building,— -the seat 
of the judge,— -received the altar ; and throughout 
Italy to this day, it retains the name and the form. 

Many of the old cburohes of Rome arc still calt 
ed Bas^ca ; but that title properly belongs to the 
Basilica par excellence, — the Seven Ba^Iica, — which 
possess the invaluable privilege of according six 
thousuid years indulgence to the penitent who shall 
visit in one day their designated i^rines and altars. 

These are St Peter''s, St John Lateran'^s, Santa 
Maria Mag^ore^s, S. Paolo Jiwre U murdi Santk 
Croce in Gierusalemme, S* Sebastiano, and S. Lo* 
Tonzojiiore le murcL 

Constantine was the grand builder of these holy 
erections. At the prayer of the female saints of his 
family, he founded Basilica upon Basilica; and, 
careless of the fate of the city he had resolved, to 
des^i;, and the splendour of which be longed to 
edipse, he permitted the pious zeal of the Chris- 
tians to pull down the superb temples, and teat 
away the noble columns and porticos, that ^^^ 
sheltered the false gods of Paganism. Tbt^o i^ 
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not an ancient church of the Papal dty which is 
not adorned with the spoils of Imperial Rome. 

It is now fifteen hundred years since CSonstantine 
founded the Basilica of St John Lateran, which, 
during many succeeding ages, miuntained its rank 
as the mother of churches, anH the head of the 
Christian world, until it was displaced by its ambi- 
tious rival, St Peter'^s. 

. It seems .to have derived the name of Lateraa 
from a Pagan source, even from Plautius Latora* 
nus, the leader of the first and unsuccessful conspi- 
racy against Nero,* whose magnificent house-f- was 
confiscated with the rest of his property. ^* This 
house,**' says Nardini, <^ Constantine gave Pope St 
Sylvester toe his palace.^ That may be ; bqt I 
must here observe, by the way, that it is commoa 
.to call many of these worthies Popes, now they are 
defunct, who never were saluted with the tide, or 
even heard of it while alive ; and certainly Popes 
were unknown until many centuries after good St 
Sylvester had flourished.;]: 

Constantine, however, as they say, gave to him 



* Tacitus, Ann. 15. 

f Juvenal calls it '^Egregias Lateratiorum." Sat. 10. L 17. 

j In the modern acceptation of the word they were un- 
known. The Italian name for the Pope {Papa) merely means 
father ; and I need scarcely ohserve, that the title is to this 
day common to all the Priests of the Greek Church. In an- 
cient times^ the Bishops of Rome had no distinguishing appel- 
Iation> and were looked up to by the rest, not as a matter of 
right, but from voltintary respect. 



and to his successors, the Bishops of Rome, the 
house of the Roman Patriot for their Episcopal 
palace ; but it does not appear, as has sometimes 
been asserted, that it had ever been his own resi- 
dence. Marcus Aurelius, indeed, was certainly 
brought up in a ffliise* (the Domiis Viri) near this, 
and he always preserved a strong affection for the 
home of his boyish days. 

His equestrian statue in bronze, now at the Ca- 
pitol, was found at this spot, and by some is sup- 
posed to have originally adorned it, though, ac- 
cording to others, it was only removed there in nio- 
dem times by the Tribune Rienzi, at whose coro- 
nation, unfailing streams of wine flowed from the 
brazen nostrils of the noble horse. Such was the 
admiration of the Romans even in barbarous times 
for this unrivalled equestrian statue, that when 
it was removed to the Capitol, a public officer was 
appointed for its preservation, called Cusiode del 
CavallOy with a salary ; and the employment was 
held so honourable that it was filled by the first 
noble Roman families.^ 

Contiguous to the Palace, Constantine built the 
Barilica ; but all his erections have long since dis- 
appeared. It has been burnt down, and built up, 
and enlarged, and improved, and new-fronted, so 



* Winkehnan also says^ that the Senator was bound to pre- 
sent a garland of flowers every year to the Chapter of St 
John's^ &c. in acknowledgment of their right to this statue, 
but I cannot learn that this was ever the case. 
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many cUJbrent ways, and at so many different times, 
and embellished by so many different Popes^ that, 
take it as a whole> it is one of the lai^gest and ugli- 
est churches you can see any whcare. Its sputhem 
elevation is* hpwever, imposing, sotwitbstwding 
its lofMl of c^maineKits* and its g^iog dtfects. As 
•a prppf of the taste wbick has beautified its inte- 
rior, I need only mention, that Borromtm, the last 
^rchit^t who impix>¥ed i^, buik up the andefidt co- 
lumns o( oriental granite that supported the great 
j^av^i in bii hug^ whits«washed buttresses* I eouM 
jk4 but mpur9« as I contemplated them, o^er the 
Jk>ss of thie ionprisoned granite columns wL^in, and 
the waste c^ m^bie in the uncoutli colossal statues 
of the apostles witbput,— -one of whidt, like a wateb- 
maJ9 i^ his box, is placed in every buttresa. 

The Ingh. altar carries abo¥e it a huge towear, in- 
tended, I was assured, for ornament— than which, 
nothing em be more frightful. la a semininrcular 
sort of gallery which runs behind the upper end of 
the chi|rch, there is, at one end, an altav decorated 
with four ancient columns of gilt bronae> Sj^ to be 
the id^nti^al columns made by Augustus from the 
rostra of th^ ships taken in the battle pf Actium, 
and dedicated by Bomiti^ on the CapitoL So, at 
l^aat,^ Marli^uoo assorts, without assigoing any proof. 
However, the fact seems assumed by various con- 
t c mporary writers, as if of acknoiivtedged truth ; 
and, probably, they knew them at least to have 
beea brought from the Capitol. At all events, 
ti^^ sm ^nquestiooalaJy aiKient edumn^^,^ and, I 
believe, the only ancieni coluimns of bronae in the 



itrerld. At ih& 6thdr e%tteBMty of fM4 gfdfery^ «w 
each side of the or gscBf aftt twiy iftagiiileiiii afMbeHC 
cohumit oF giaUo oMico^ em d i^iich mto taken 
from the Axdi of CptiManliiie by CletncBi XlL t«lf9 
Fefdaoed it with, one of whke itaanblev 

The Corsnii chapel in this cbtwihy itt dre unrik 
ToUied beaotjr and spkucbmir d the flbokmt xMrUes 
ivhich line itis w»ti% tlie ooIui&bs iriMh suMttivi' kis 
nek fmzs of seulptu^ed bronze^ th# gQdis^ wMeb 
emblazads* its dome^ die polisbtfd marbles^ of its- Til^. 
mgated psTem^iit^ thd prmmu^ ensemek whidi getk 
its {thors^ and the pnodigaKty of iiittg&ifteelNtt that 
enshrines the tombs of its Pop€»^^far siupasi^ie^s all 
that a traasBalfMQe fancy couM caocme. It is built 
in the fbm of the Greek cross; but the eye is ivjifai. 
drawn from its perhaps too undbtra^e ar^it^i^ 
tisre, by the splendoar of its decorarlioif, whidb^ is, 
however, remarkafaiy efaaste* 

The beautiful perphyry Sareophagiw^ in one «f 
the tombs which, now eontaiiUB the remaiiis of Cl^ 
meiit XII. is called the um of Mavcois Agrippsr, 
because jEsund in Hke portico of the Pantheoo, al- 
though this very circumstance affords a strong pre^ 
sumptioa that it was not his v because^ ia^ the ficst 
place, Pagan temples were not used for places of 
ioternient ;* and^ in the second^ there can be no 



* All the statutes and eastoms of the Romans proye that 
the rites of septdtn^ were considered a profanation of the 
Temples of the Gods ; yet "the remains of Domitian were 
finally secretly interred in ihe Temple of the Pkviaii Fdmily^ 
and his ashes mingled with those of Jolis, the daughter of 
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doubt that Agripfia was buried iu the maguificeat 
mausoleum of his father*in»lair«* 
. The cover of this superb urn is of modem work- 
manship, and it has been disputed among the learn- 
ed whether the. urn itself was anciently a Sarcopha- 
gus, or a vase used in the baths of Agrippa.-|* 

Just as we were leaving the Church of St John 
Lateran, I observed some banners hanging up, 
something like those suspended in Westminster 
Abbey at the installation of the Knights of the 
Garter ; but, on inquiry, I found these belonged 
to a batch of saints that the present Pope had ca- 
nonized here a few years ago, all at once. Com* 
mon Princes make Dukes or Lords— mere earthly 
nobility ; but the Pope makes the nobility of heavoi* 
Instead of Knights, he dubs a few Saints. 
, In the portico of this church stands a wretdied 
statue of Constantine, found in his baths, which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the art during 
his reign, as we may suppose the greatest skill 
would be exerted on the statue of the Emperor, 
and it exhibits an unquestionable proof of its total 
degeneracy. 

Titus."— (Suet. Domit 17.) So that it would seem diat Gods, 
at leasts might be interred in their own temples. It is, bow- 
ever^ possible that the text of Suetonius may have been cor- 
rupted, or that by '* the Temple" he meant the monument 
or tomb, or mausoleum of the Bomitian family. The term 
Templum was applied with great latitude, and embraced every 
variety of consecrated building. 

* Vide Dion* Cassius, Hist* torn. 1. p« 739. 

t Wink. lib. iv. c 7. § S3. 



A still more hideous statue of Henry IV. of 
France graces one of the many fronts of this churchy 
and conveys no favourable impression of the ad- 
vancement of the arts at that period. 

This is one of the Basilicas which has a holy 
door — ^but it has also a Pagan gate, which is a much 
more interesting object to the eyes of heretics. It 
is supposed to have formerly been the entrance to 
a Roman, as now to a Christian Basilica, for it was 
brought from the old Church of 8. Adriano in 
the Forum, which enjoys the reputation of being 
the remains of the Basilica of Paulus JSmilius. 
There is no doubt that the gate is ancient — ^and 
very little that it is not of that early date. It is of 
bronze. The stars were struck upon it by Alexander 
YII. The rest is antique. Some of its ornamental 
parts have been wantonly broken off since t have 
been at Rome. 

I am credibly informed, that a little chapel, down 
the green avenue within the walls near this church, 
is built upon the very spot where St John the Evan- 
gelist was boiled in a huge cauldron of oil ; a pro- 
cess, which, as is well known, had in his case a 
mucH more beneficial effect than when tried upon 
old Jason ; for he (St John) lived afterwards to 
such an age, that it almost seemed, in good ear- 
nest, to have renewed his youth. 

This church, as well as almost every other of any 
consideration in Rome, abounds in valuable relics. 
For, partly from being the scene of most of the 
principal martyrdoms, and partly from St Helena^s 
pious care in forwarding ship-loads of relics from 
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the Holy Land, no pkwe is so well stocked with 
these spiritual treasiuM at Rome. It 9omaame% 
happened, indeed, that all tile cargoes sent by the 
Empress did not arrive at their just place of desti- 
nation ; for imtanoe— one day, a horse enqfdoyed 
in drawing a waggon4oad of diem, turned restiire, 
and kicked so manfully, that its kicking was ma- 
nifestly a miracle, and no doobt remained, thai 
not the horse, but the relics, chose to proceed bo 
farther. There they were aoeording^y deposked, 
and a church was built oyer them^ which is call* 
ed St James at the Kicking of the Horses* to tbia 
day. 

Notwidistanding this waggoti«-load which went to 
St James, however, St John baa some very rare 
and curious relics ; and I. will particularize a few 
of those exhibited here on Holy Thursday. Fin^ 
the heads of St Peter and St Paul, aacasedf in s&- 
ver busts, set with jewels. IW, A lock of the Vir- 
gin Mary^s hair, and a jnece of her petticoat. 3d^ 
A robe of Jesus Chrisf s, sprinkled with his hiood. 
4th, Some drops of his blood in a phial bottle, 
ftth. Some of the water whiehr flowed out of tbe 
wound on his side^ 6tb, Some of the spoi^. * 7tb, 
The table on which our Saviour ate the last sup- 
p^,— «and whi<?h must, by a maracle, have held ail 
the twelve apostles, although it seems impossible 
for more than two people to sit at it. 8tb, A piece 
of the stone of the sefmlchre on which the Angel 
sat; and) lastly, the identical porphyry pillar on 

* San Giacomo Scossa Cavalli. 
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whkfa the cock was perched when he crowed after 
F^er denied Chrtst There Are Bome towels, tooy 
with which the angels wiped St Lorenzo^s face 
when he was broiling on the gridirmi. 

I thought all these sufficiently marvellous ; but 
what was my surprise to find the rods of Moses 
and Aaron ! though, how they got here, nobody 
knows, — and two pieces of the wood of the real ark 
oi the covenant ! 

But by far the most valoaUe relic brought from 
Palestine by that indefatigable coUector, Santa He- 
lena, is the Holy Staircase, the very same on which 
Christ descended from the judgment-seat of Pilate. 
It 10 ^certainly scHXiewhat sbgolar, that it should 
have escaped the total deduction of Jerusalem,**- 
but here U is. It is likewise strange, that its me- 
rits shoi^ have been overlooked for so many cen- 
turies, during which it was pennitted to rest in the 
obscurity of the old Lateran palace, and people 
walked up and down it with the most irreverent 
ittsenstbolity. 

But when Si^tus V. rebuilt the palace, he brought 
its forgotten virtues to light, and raised for it an 
erection of its own, opposite the church, in whidi 
it is now placed ; aiad these holy steps are now never 
ascended but on the knees, and are never descend^ 
ed at all ; four parallel staircases are provided in 
the sasne building, which are not holy,^^ and by which 
the penitents desca^d^ 

*^ These holy steps that pious knees have woni,^ 
till they are almost worn away, hafve now been 
called in wood ; and so great is Uie passage upon it. 
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that, go when you will, except on a grand festa-^ 
Jestonef^yojx cannot fidl to see Tarious sinners 
creeping up it on their knees, repeating <xi every 
step a Paternoster and an Ave Maria. On the Fri- 
days during Lent crowds go up. I have myself more 
than once seen princes of royal blood slowly work- 
ing their way up on their knees, their rosary in their 
hands. Indeed, it is only another modification of 
the game of ^^ Patience,^ and serves to fill up the 
morning as well as playing iton the cards— the fa- 
vourite occupation of certain princes in this city. 

I am told, the ascenders of this Holy Staircase 
gain three thousand years^ indulgence every time of 
mounting ; but what temptation is that in a diurch 
where indulgences fac thirty-nine thousand years 
may be bought on the festa of the patron saint ? 

At the top of the Staircase is the Sancta Sancio- 
rtim, a little dark-looking square hole, with an ircm- 
grated window, in the centre of the house-7-but so 
holy, that no woman is ever admitted into it,— 
a Mahometan exclusion I could not much repine 
at, for really this ^^ Holy of Holies^ is a most un- 
inviting place. It contains an altar, which, from 
its extreme holiness, I should suppose must be 
nearly useless ; for even the Pope himself may not 
perform mass at it. 

It has an altar-piece, a head of Christ, painted 
by the joint hand of St Luke and some Angels ; 
and yet, people that have seen it, mainttun it to be 
a most hideous piece of work. I can easily believe, 
indeed, that even their angelic touches would fail 
to make poonSt Luke^s performance decent, for his 
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numerous works prove that he was no great hand 
at it. I think it was Carlo Maratti who used to la- 
ment that the Evangelist had not been a contempo- 
rary of his, that he might have given him a few les- 
sons. 

The manner in which this joint production of 
St Luke and the Angels arrived here, is, however, 
even more extraordinary than the artists by whom 
it was executed. 

In the days of that image-destroying Emperor, 
Leo the Isaurian, it is related, that a' worthy patri- 
arch of the church, in order to save this Angelic— 
and Evangelic—* painting from his clutches, threw 
it into the sea at Constantinople, from whence it 
performed the voyt^e to Rome by itself, and land- 
ed itself in safety at the port. 

On the outside of the Sancta Sanctorum is sus- 
pended a collection of votive pictures, chiefly com- 
memorative of the hair- breadth escapes from divers 
perils, effected by the agency of the miraculous 
image within. Hearts, hands, heads, legs, and 
arms, without number, are to be seen in almost 
every church, in testimony of the miraculous cures 
worked by the image or shrine to which they are 
appended ; but these are more than usually mira- 
culous. 

One pictiure represented a party overturned in a 
cart, and miraculously saved by tumbling on a 
dunghill,— -another, a man in a pond, pulled out 
by a rope,— -a third, a child, in danger of being bit 
by a great dog,^ saved by the interposition of a 
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stick,— -in all which caAes, it was not the duo^il, 
the rope, or the stidc, that got die merit of the de- 
liTenuQCc, but this miraculous image made bjr St 
Luke and the Angels, which we shouki never haye 
dreamt had any hand in the buaness. 

These Todve pictuies renitnded me of the itdndcB 
votivije* of the anetenls; indeed, in what do they 
differ from them ? Hare not the Pagan mxpeEEA- 
tions planted here, retained their nature, and only 
changed their name ? 

Near this building, which contains the Santa 
Scala, and the Sancta Sanctcxnim, stands the Tru 
dtnium of St Leo 1 11.^— a pompous and absurd 
name, which denotes nothing more than some ugly 
old mosaic figures, the work of the low ages, that 
were taken from the dining<roc»n of that saint in 
the old Lateran palace, when it was rebuilt by Six- 
tus V. and posted up into a great high Tribune 
built on purpose for them. 

The Lateran Palace is now more usefully em* 
{Joyed as an hospital, than as a third Papal lesi* 
dence. 

The Baptistery, like all the Baptisteries of Italy, 
is dedicated to St John the Baptist, and has the 
usual quantum of. altars, images, and shrines. It 
has served as the model of them all, for it was the 



Vide Horace^ lib. i. Od. v. 1. 13. 



Me^ tabula sacer 



Votiva paries indicat. 



mast ancient. It seems, as Forsyth observed, U> 
have derived Its own descent from, the ancient bath, 
whifch the buildiog strongly resemble^ in form ; and, 
in fact, the fop^t is a* balji, being sufficiently ample 
for the complete submersion of adults. 

The Baptistery is an isolated building of an oc« 
tagonal form, perfectly plain on the outside. In 
the inside, eight noble columns of porphyry sup- 
port a cornice, which does the double duty of ser- 
ving for a base to eight little columns of white mar* 
ble, that have the most paltry effect imaginable, 
stuck upon this half-completed order. Indeed, 
beautiful materials were never surely put together 
in such deplorably bad taste.* 

This Baptistery was built by Constantine — but 
certainly not, as is pretended, for his own baptism ; 
for that he deferred, as we are informed by Euse- 
bius, his biographer and panegyrist, with the in* 
tention of being baptised in the waters of the Jor- 
dan, and in consequence, the ceremony was never 
performed till the day of his death, which happen- 
ed at Nicodemia. This conclusive statement com- 



* The largest and most beautiful columns of porphyry I 
ever beheld^ are on each side of what was the original en- 
trance to the buildings opposite to the present one. But 
they are so cruelly hidden in the wall/ that^ unless sought 
for, they will not even be seen, and their effect is wholly 
lost. 
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pletely oversets the monkish legend, because there 
could have been no imaginable motive fyr the as- 
sertion of a falsehood, and because it must have 
been followed by instant confutation. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



CASTLE SAN ANGELO— ST PETER's. 



St Petek^s is the pride of the modern Romans 
—or rather of the people of Rome— for Romans 
there are none. The ruined temples, the fallen co- 
lumns, the sacred soil of the Roman Forum, the 
mouldering walls of the ancient capital, and the de^ 
serted expanse of the Seven Hills of Ancient Rome 
«— -on which the eye of the stranger rests with such 
undying interest — ^are to them as nothing ; biit St 
Peter^s they never weary of seeing, admiring, de- 
scribing, vaunting, and praising. 

Feeling that we had, as yet, very imperfectly 
viewed a building, in all respects so important and 
so worthy of attention, we resolved to pay it a spe« 
cial visit. We crossed again the Ponte San An- 
ge^o, through a goodly company of angels, drawn 
up opposite to each other, exactly as if they were 
performing a country dance, and standing ^' on the 
light fantastic toe,"^ in the most distorted and af- 

VOL. II. Q 
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tec^ attitudes imaginable. These frightful crea- 
tures are the productions of Bernini an^lus scho- 
Lirs. Another^ larger, and, if possible, still more 
hideous— -a great angel in bronze, crowns the sum- 
mit of the Castle San Angelo, flappmg his inngs, 
and staring you full in the face. 

On inquiring what was the reason of his occupy- 
ing so eintraordinary a post, we were informed, that 
one day, during a plague at Rome, when Gr^oiy 
the Great was erosffing this bridge, the Archangel 
Michael appeared to him on the top of the Castle, 
flapping his wings, just as he does now ; in conse- 
quence of which, the plague immediately ceased, 
and the worthy pontifi^ set up his statue on the spot, 
in commemoration of the apparition, which nobody 
but himself had seen. 

Why his holinesa thought pioper to make the 
archai^d a saint, I am at a lots to cooceiTe ; it 
seems an honour rather derogatory to hia dignity^ 
and about as superfluous as to dub a duke or an 
archduke a ctty km^t,*«<*if I may be allowed so 
profane an iUuslratioo. 

This sainted angel, however, partook of the ao 
ddents of mortality ; for, in one of the many bat^ 
ties and rieges which this Castle has sustained, 
from the days of Justinian to those of Charles V., 
he was shot, and another was substituted in his 
place by Benedict XIV. 

The Ccdostal Fine, or fir cone of bronze, now in 
the Belvedere Gardens, is thought, by some, to 
have occupied the position at present held by the 
angdlon the summit of Hadiian^s magnificent tomb 



•««^but it is mudi taare probable that both die piniB 
and th6 pemock wdre {h)iii the Tomb of Hoihv 
rius) * which was in this neighbouriiood. Belisa^ 
rius has been accused of hurling down the beaud- 
fill statues which btb said to have adorned it, upon 
the heads of its Gothic assailants ; but that great 
genetal knew too well how soon this species of am* 
munition would bo exbAusted^ to have recourse Id 
it for defencaf The Castle San Angeto has stood 
many sieges, but can never stand any more. In 
modem taotics^ it is a wholly untenable fortt^^ss « 
but to it, as to a place of seeurity, tbat nidnster, 
Pope Alexander VL^ made a eovev^ way fi\)in thid 
Vatican, by which he might escape th^ just fury of 
his sid)jects. In fact, it has been taken atld reta^ 
ken, fortified and dismantled, altered and repaired 
so often, tbat little of the original structure noW 
remains, except the mighty circle of its walk ; und 
thus, by dint of the erections, and destrUodoni^, ctf 
Hadrian and Bdisarius, the Goths and the Popes, 
«**««nd by tlie instrutnentality of the saint anget 
who has christened it afresh after himself,^— the 

• Vids NaidhiL Ths giesf poet oampseei a giant's btti^i 
tothispfawi 

^' La fascia sua mi parea longa e orosaa 
Come la pfaia di S. Pietro in Aoma.*' 

t The Baiiierim FauD Wi», I bdiev% the 01^ Ststae f<^^ 
in thsditdkof the Gaitle Sm Angftlo^ sad it is in too psffeot 
fL sute of t^iwsrtatidii^ to he 8DJi|peetacl of Ittfii^ ytBgtA sadi 
a war. .. . . . :■:..■ . \ 
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Mola Hadrianas has been tmnsformed into thai 
chance-medley monster, the Castle San Angelo; 
and so complete is the metamorphose, that I do 
suppose, if Hadrian were to come to life again, he 
would have some difficulty in recognizing his own 
sepulchre. . 

. This proud fabric is an instance how oompkteljr 
vanity defeats its own ends. It was destined by 
Hadrian io hold his remains for ever. Had he 
chosen a more humble monument, his imperial dust 
might probably still have remained undisturbed. 
As it is, his ashes are long since scattered— 4iis very 
name has passed away, and the place which was 
destined to be sacred to the memory of the greatest 
of the dead, now serves for the punishment of the 
vilest of the living; for about four hundred wretches, 
sentenced to the galleys, compelled to hard labour, 
and chained together like dogs in couples, are shut 
up here. * 

This profanation, I confess, moves me to little 
indignation. I cannot look with much venera- 



* The upper part of it also serves as a state prison for cri- 
minals of rank^ and those who fall under the suspicion or dis- 
pleasure of the P(^ ; for^ although the rei»f«isentative of St 
Peter can no longer hurl monarchs from their thrones at his 
nod^ he can still shut up a refractory Conte^ or Marchese^ at 
his pleasure. A.Vbpe^ or at least an embryo Pope^ once made 
his escape from it in a hasket^ and reserved his head^ destined 
fat the 8eaffi>ld next day> for the friture tiara ; and poor Ben- 
v^uto Cellini^ in trying to follow his example, very narrow- 
ly escaped breaking his nedc» and did break one )eg. — Vide 
Jfemoirj of Bbkvenuto Cellini* 
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tion on the tomb of a tyrant, or respect the sdfidi 
vanity which lavished wealth, labour, and power^ 
that might have erected institutions to bless and 
benefit future generations, in forming for itself a 
disproportioned grave. Madame de Stael, if I re- 
collect right, admires it excessively, and calls it 
^' noNe imdUity!^ That character, indeed, may 
be applied to most of Hadrian^s plans,- which had 
all self tor their end. He did nothing for his sub« 
jects— nothing to benefit or improve mankind. He 
ransacked the world, and exhausted its treasures, 
to rsuse for himself, while living, a palace, and, 
when dead, a tomb, such as the world has seen no 
more. He resolved to eclipse the proud Mauso>* 
leum of Augustus— and he succeeded. But with 
his splendid talents, unbounded wealth, and un-« 
controUed power, what a benefactor he might have 
been to society, and to his species ! 

From the tombs of the Emperors, let us now 
turn to those of the apostles— or, in plain English^ 
let us proceed from the Castle San Angelo to St Pe- 
ter^s Church, where, as our conductor to-dif^ aver^ 
red, not only St Peter, but St Paul, was buried. 

We represented to him that it was very unreal 
sonable to lay claim to both, and that as the bodj 
of St Paul lies at his own basilica, which was built 
over it on purpose, it could not well be here also* 
The man would not give up the point ; he posi- 
tively maintained that the viscere only of St Paul 
were interred there, and that all the rest of his 
members were here, excepting his head, which is 
at some other church— I forget what. So that it 
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nems, iiliile oommQii mortids are ooDteot witli ont 
grave^ saints have (wo or three. 

As to the fact, St Paula's body may have been 
cut into aa many pieQce as they ptetend; for they 
certainly do divide deceased sainta into very mknite 
portions. You may find different bones of them 
in every diflferent kingdom of the Christian vrarid ; 
sometinies, indeed^ in multiplioty that is leiher 
startling. I have heard of three indiapntaUe Iqgs 
of St Luke ; and it has been my own fortunate lot, 
in the course of my travels^ to meet with two beads 
of St Johp the Baptist, and with more thumbs of 
his namesake the Evangelbt, than ever fell to the 
lot of any ordinary man } so that we must be oon* 
stmined to believe that stunta possess more mem- 
bers than sinners. 

The two apostles, St Peter and St Paul, aoeoid* 
ing to tradition,* fell victims to Neio^s perseeulion 
of the Christians. St Peter, who was eondanned 
to the ignomipioua death of the cross, was, by his 
own desire, orucified with his head downwards^ as 
unworAy to share the same fate wi A Us Master. 

His body«i«^4ccording to somewhat lesa credible 
tradilion-^^was interred, with the remains of otiier 
martyrs, in a grotto or cave^ now. the Tomb, or 
Confession of St Peter, over which the church 
ia built. But this grotto must have been in the 



"•*■ 



* I .do not mean to imply any dotxbt of the fact^ wMch is in 
every respect highly probable^ but merely to state^ that it does 
not rest upon hisloHoal evideaee^ whieh reocMrds liie cmel peiv 

aecutioii> but is siknt ss lo the BSBies ef tiie Cfaiistitti aiar- 
tyrs. 
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CiKus of Nero, which indisputably occupied this 
very site ! Amongst a thousand other proofs which 
might be brought of the fact, I shall only mention 
the conclusive one^ that the Obelise which stood in 
the centre of that Circus, was sttU standing, close 
to St Peter^s Church, on the spot where the Sa^ 
cristy is How built,* until the time of Sixtns V.^ 
when it was removed to its present position. 

It is therefore undeniable, that nnce the Obelise 
which was in the centre of the Circus was close to 
the walls of the church, the pretended grotto, of 
tomb, which is in the centre of the churdi, must 
have beeil within the bounds of the Cireus« 

We must, therefore, believe^ that Nerd permit- 
ted the corpse of the poor Judean fisherman^ who 
bad just suffered^ by his command, the ignominious 
death df a malefactor, to Be interred in his own 
Circus, the darling sceiie of his pleasures ; at once 
polluting ^ spot sacred to the gods, and to the 
games celebrated in their honour, with the forbid- 
dea rites of burial, and outra^ng the religion and 
the cn^inanees of his dountry $ or, if we refuse ta 
admit this, it is certain that neither the body of St 
Peter, nor any other body in that day, could have 
been interred here.f Even if, by any stretch of 



* Hie eaciet spoe ftom whence the Obelise was remored, 
is stQl mariied by a stone. It k in die passage leading from 
the Sacristy to the (ihureb^— eonsetinently stiQ closer to it 
than the Sacristy itself. 

f St Peter's Tomb staggers even old Nardini^ who was by 
no means the moat ineredBkus ef men. ^* If^" says he^ '^ the 
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fancy, we could persuade ourselves that the Cinms 
was so imposdbly small that this grotto, or tomb, 
was beyond it, we know that it was surrounded by 
the Gardens of Nero, and are we, therefore, to sup- 
pose that he erected the tomb of the Christian mar* 
tyrs in his own pleasure grounds ? 

But a bull from a Pope settles all these difficult 
ties, which are so perplexing to the unassisted mind* 
and saves all the useless trouble of reasoning ; and 
his infaUibilikf having issued his edict to fix the 
tomb of St Peter here, there is no more to be said 
about it. 

Here, therefore, a Basilica, or church, dedica* 
ted to the great apostle, was erected, originally, it 
is said, by Constantine* In subsequent times, it 



bodies of St Peter and the martyrs were really buried where 
St Peter's Church now stands, it seems strange that the Cir- 
cus (of NerOj) should have remained here also. Perhaps Ne- 
TO, inhuman as he was, in the slaughter of die Christians, was 
pious enough to destroy his Circus, to give them a place of bu« 
rial. Yet this Circus was still standing in the time of Pliny ; 
or, perhaps, he was satisfied it should serve both ends — a cir« 
cus for the Pagans, a catacomb for the Christians." I suhjoin 
the original. 

** Se il corpo di S. Pietro e de' Martiri ebberro sepolcro 
dove ha S. Pietro la basilica, pare strano che potesse ancora 
esser e durare ivi il Circo. 'Forse Nerone, immanissimo in 
far strage di Cristiani uso poi pieta in distruggere il suo Circo 
per concedervi loro la sepoltura ? Eppur quel Ciroo in tempo 
di Plinio durave in piedi. Forse si contento che all' uno ed all 
altro fine seryisse—- cio e per Circo agli Gentili e per Catecombe 
a Fedeli," &c. — Vide Nardini Roma Antica. 



was filequetitly repaired-*-*perfaaps rebtiilt-*-»tiU P<^ 
Nidiolas V., in the middle of the fifteenth century^ 
resolved to erect a new church, and even began n 
part of it, which was continued, at intervals, by 9 
few of his successors ; but it was not till the pontic 
ficate of Julius II., in 1506, that the old church 
was pulled down, and the first stone laid of the^ 
edifice which was destined to be the pride of the 
Christian world. 

It was begun upon the plan of Bramante, a La- 
tin cross; but the Pope and architect both died. 
Another Pope, (Leo X.)'^ and other ardiitects, sue* 
ceeded, among whom was Raphael. He propose^ 
some important improvements, but before they 
were put in execution, he, too, followed his prede< 
cessors to an untimely g^jive. The plan of Baltha* 
sar Peruzzi, — (that of a Greek cross,) — was next 
adopted and abandoned. New ones followed, and 
shared the same fate, till at length, after endless 
changes of Popes, -plans, and architects, the great 
dome, the only part of Buonarotti'^s noble plan that 
has eventually been preserved, was erected about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. It was one of 
the last labours of the life of that great man, to 
make, with his own hands, a model of the intended 
church, the leading features of which were the sim- 
ple form of the Greek cross, equal in all its parts,^ 
surmounted by the lofty cupola, and faced with 
four corresponding fronts, which imitated the ma- 
jestic portico of the Pantheon. 

Had this grand design been carried into execu- 
tion, St Peter^s might have rivalled the proudest 



monuroents of andqaity in taste, as nmcb as it sor* 
passes them in siee. But it was diseorded ; Fanl V. 
and Carlo Maderno laid their heads together, and 
substituted what we see, the Ladn cross, aiid a 
front, to which I will forbear giving any name. 

If I had contemned this front, even when I jBrrt 
taw it, it was not posaiUe, that, ynth the majestic 
simplicity of the Pantheon fresh in my remem^ 
brance, I could admire it now ; and I gasied on the 
vast sweep of the noble colonnades, the beauty of 
the fountains, and the suUimity of the eTcrlasting 
ObeUsc, with feelings of mcHtified regret, that every 
thing connected with St Peter^i should be so grand, 
except St Peter^s itself. It is now, like its aiithor 
man-»-i-a ihedley of all that is noble, with much 
that is base. 

Paul v., in an inscription on the front, has taken 
to himself the #hoIe merit of the building he had 
the good fortune to complete, without noticing the 
labours of the four-and-twenty Popes that had gon^ 
before him.* I never see it without wishing, (Hea- 
ten forgive me !) that he had not had quite so much 
time allowed him in this world for pulling doKit 
beautiful ruins, and building up ugly churches. 

Iiiside, however, we found that beauty we had 
Vainly looked for in its exterior. In every new visits 
t find more to admire. 



* Counting from Nicholas V., who was certainly the origi- 
nal beginner. The popes who did not build^ accumulated 
mon^ for those who did^ and thus all contributed to it. 
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We hU cbUofied the wntfcen pernnssion of a 
Canlioal to viittt the Subteiranean Chapel, (oncer 
the aaci^ed giotto,) without which, no woman ia ak 
lowed to enter it, except on Whitsundays, when it 
is open to all the fair sex, but men are excluded. I 
laughed at this piece of absurdity, as I thought itj 
but people dttidid not laugh at what they don'*t un- 
deratand; and I afterwards found there were su£. 
ficient reasons for the regulation, and that^p-increu 
dUde a. it may «e«^when it.bad been opea to 
both selLcs indiscrimiDately, the sanctity of the 
{dace had not saved it from being converted intd 
the scene of those licentious intrig^ues whieh its ob- 
seurity seemed calculated to favour. 

We descended, by a double marble staircase, to 
the brazen doors of the Confesmon, or Tomb of St 
Peter, illuminated by more than a himdred never-^ 
dying lamps^ twinkling, unnecessarily, in the eye 
of day ; but within the sepulchre all is dark, and 
the tapirs of our guides repealed its splendour very 
imperfectly to view. We entered one large^ and 
four smaller Subterranean Chapels. Pavements of 
beautiful inlaid maibl&-«43Uiious old mosaics, of the 
earliest ages of Chnstianity«-4aborious ^It paints 
ings, by Greek artists of the same era-^<and a proi 
fu^on of other ornaments, richly adorn the inte- 
rior ; while marble sculpture, and bronze bassi re- 
lievi, on the splendid shrine of the apostles, repre-^ 
sent the great miracles o£ their lives ; and their ima- 
ge^i shine on a ground of gold above the great ah 
tar which is erected over the spot of their inters 
meiit. 
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But althongh it seems that St Paul and a gteat 
many saints and martyrs were buried here, their 
merits are quite lost in those of St Peter, as the 
light of the moon and stars is extinguished in die 
meridian blaze of day. 

This holy sepulchre is surrounded by a circular 
vault, which is lined with the tombs of Popes, 
Saints, and Emperors, besides a long list of depo- 
sed or abdicated Princes. The last representatives 
of our own unfortunate Stuarts, the Emperor Otho, 
and a Queen of Jerusalem, are buried here ; not 
to mention many other ilLfated monbers of fallen 
royalty,— which indeed it will be quite as conveni- 
ent to me not to do, because I have forgotten them. 
The famous Countess Matilda, and Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, have a place in the church above. 
Both these princesses certunly merited well of the 
Holy See. The Countess materially augmented the 
patrimony with her pious bequests, which acceptable 
proof of her faith was supposed to arise either from 
her love of religion, or of Gregory VII., a PontiflF 
who, while he interdicted all the clergy throughout 
Europe from marrying— as a sin inconsistent with 
the sanctity of a minister of the gospel-^it was well 
known, revelled himself in the lawless love of that 
princess. 

As to Queen Christina, she is, to this day, the 
triumph of the priesthood, not only because she 
renounced Lutfaeranism, but because, as they say^ 
she abdicated a Protestant crown, that she might 
embrace the Catholic faith. 

I marvel how she escaped being a saint ; she was 
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a great sinner, but that could be no sort of objec* 
tion. The whispers of scandal have not yet died 
away respecting her fame. It is said, no exclusive 
partiality confined her smiles to one lover. The 
barbarous murder of one of these reputed favour- 
ites— -the unfortunate Monaldeschi, in a sudden fit 
of relentless rage or jealousy, and the horrible pas- 
sions that could enable her to exult in his dying 
cries, seem to deserve a somewhat more severe com- 
mentary than Pasquin'^s well-known sarcasm— that 
she was 

R^na senza Regno^ 
Christiana senza fede, 
£ Donna senza Vergogna. 

But I forget that I have left you standing all this 
time in the Tomb of St Peter and St Paul, whilst 
I am talking scandal about defunct queens. 

Immerging from those gloomy magnificent se- 
pulchral regions of darkness and death, to upper 
day, we stopped to survey the great altar which 
stands above the Confession of St Peter, and be- 
neath the dome, but it is not exactly in the centre, 
which rather hurts the eye. It is a pity St Peter 
had not been buried a little more to one side. 

Above it rises the baldacchinOy a gilded and bra- 
zen canopy, with four supporting twisted columns, 
made from the bronze, or precious Corinthian me- 
tal plundered from the Pantheon, by Urban VIIL, 
who shewed as little taste in applying, as judgment 
in appropriating it. . 

So small does this ugly canopy look in the vast 
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size of the church, that it is searoely pownble to be- 
licTe the fact, that it is quite as high as a modern 
castle.* 

At the upper extremity of the great nave, the 
figures of the four doctors of the church, UMide of 
ancient bron^e^ and haodsomely gilded, support 
the famous chair of St Peter ; which Tenerable re- 
lic is also so Well encased in the same precious ma- 
terial, that it is difficult to see any part of the old 
worm-eaten wood of which it is composed. This 
apostolic seat was unhappily broken, an accndent 
typical, surely, of the fall of those whom it is meta- 
phoricaUy sud to support — ^metaphorically,— for it 
is held up at such a height by the brawny arms of 
its supporters, that a Pope must really be a moun- 
tebank—which one of our Scotch farmer's wives 
once called him— «nd have served a successful ap- 
prenticeship to the science of vaulting and tum- 
bling, before he could seat himself in it. From the 
gigantic size of these four doctors^ we must allow 
them the praise ot being strong pillars of the 
church. 

On the Irft of them is the Tomb of Pul III., 
erroneously reputed to be the work of Midiael An- 
gelo, although executed from his deligns by Giaoo- 
mo Delia PiMrta, and certainly a dosiB imitation of 
his manner. Two YirtueS) in female form^ redme 



* Its tneftflturem^nt is IdS feet hcfta tli6 {Miveinetit to d^e 
highest point of the cross.— Vide P. 3<flmoai^ Manddbli, 
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iipon it The figure of a young woman, which, 
from her exceeding beauty, was dotbed in a dra^ 
pery ol bronce, by order of one of the Popes ; and 
c^ an dd one, whose exceeding ugliness renders 
her personal attractions far from dangerous^ eeiv 
tainly bear no very obvioua similitude to the Jus* 
tice and Prudence which they aie said to be intendi- 
ed to personify. 

Oppoate, is the Tomb of Urban VIII., by Ber- 
nini, which we shall I^nre his admirers to contetoh 
plate, and turn to that of Clement XIII., the wotk 
of Canova«*-the only monument in the church, in 
my humble <^inion, worth attention* We look at 
it with redoubled interest, from the knowledge 
that every part of it was done by his own hand ; 
for, until it was completed, this accomplished man 
had not the means to employ assistants, and wa# 
compiled to undergo the whole of the mech^cal 
drudgery himself. The LioDs I can never suffix 
ciently admire ; they are faultless, matchless, living 
li<»s«-^(especially the hal&slumbering one,)— 4Swr 
surpassing all that the Ancients have lefty or th^ 
Modems achieved, in this branch of art« 

The kneeling figure of the Pope, at the top, is 
perhaps as good as a Pope ever was, <nr ever can 
be ; for their cumbrous rdbes, tonsure, or tiara, ate 
so ill adapted to sculpture, that I almost doubt whe- 
ther Phidias himself could have made a fine papal 
statue. The figure of Religion, which stands by 
the side of the tomb, holding her ponderous cross^ 
-*-her gloomy brows encirelcd with a range of 
qnkes, calkd a glory«-49 much admired^ but I 
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fess it disappointed me. Her figure is so huge and 
•heavy, that it seems as if die must stand there for 
4;ver, for to move must prove impossible. Her air 
is cold, severe, and repulsive. It i^ieaks no afflic- 
tion for the dead, over whose remains she should 
seem tb mourn ; far less do joyfiil hope, triumph- 
unt faith, or sublime expectation, illwninate her 
stem and inexpressive countenance. I must saj, I 
•never saw a more unprepossc sri ng lady ; she cer- 
tainly resembles nothing earthly, and still less any 
thing heavenly. 

The Genius reclining at the foot of the tomb, who 
extinguishes the torch of life, is far more beautiful ; 
yet is there not something of attitude and affecta^ 
tion, far removed from the divine simplicity of na- 
ture ? And is the anatomy not defecUve? In a ce- 
lestial being, the articulations, bones, muscles, &c. 
certainly should not be pronounced, or represented, 
with anatomical precision — still, there must be no- 
thing foreign, or contrary to nature ; and, without 
possessing a particle of anatomical knowledge, there 
is sometUng in the general appearance and effect 
of the human form, whether in painting or sculp- 
ture, that makes us feel at once it is true or false to 
nature. But the statues of Religion, and of the 
Genius, on this tomb, are usually enthusiastically 
praised ; and I criticise with diffidence the works 
of the reviver of ancient taste, the greatest sculp- 
tor of modem times, and one of the most amiable 
and enlightened men that the world ever produced. 

This monument, however, even if the faults I 
have juresumed to find have any foundation, is al* 

6 
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most the only specimen oif fine sculpture in St Pe* 
ter^s. The gigantic figures of saints and apostles 
which adorn its aisles may be good ki the general 
eflPect, but are bad in detail, and will not b^ur exa- 
mination. Indeed, colossal statues are rarely the 
best. Artists, in all ages, seem more frequently to 
have attained excellence by diminishing, than en- 
largitfg the human form. By the former, they often 
produce grace and beauty ; by the latter, they sel- 
dom obtain sublimity. But, after all, I believe, the 
standard of nature will generally be found to be 
that of beauty and of taste. 

The only work of Michael Angelo'^s that adorns 
St PeteFs, is in the first chapel on the right of the 
door as you enter. It is " Im Pieta^ or^ the Vir- 
gin with the dead Christ in her arms. It is said to 
be the earliest, as that at the Cathedral of Florence 
is the latest production of the great sculptor ; but, 
like every other I have yet seen, it by no means 
equals the too highly wrought expectations I had 
formed of his works. 

We delivered ourselves up into the hands of a 
regular exhibitor of St PeterX to be carried all 
over its wonders and curiosities, and I cannot ac- 
cuse him of neglecting his duty. Not a single altar, 
picture, statue, saint, shrine, or chapel, through 
the whole of this immense church, did he spare us, 
—but I \^ilt have that mercy upon you I did not 
meet from him, — ^for I was so thoroughly wearied 
with the actual investigation, that I am well aware 
the description must be wholly insupportable. 
Every altar is adorned with a mosaic, copied so 

VOL. II. B 
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oovrectly from the finest historical painting, that the 
iinpractited eye cannot at first believe that it is not 
the work of the poiciL 

It was an art well known to the ancieBts, and 
jaever lost even during the darkest ages. Many 
,beauUful specimens of the perfection to which the 
JRomans carried it still adorn Italy. 

The ljd)our and ^pence of each of these mosaics 
^re almost incredible, but, when finished, they are 
indestrucUble,— -at least by Time,— -as the perfect 
preservation of the ancient mosaics which have 
been buried under ground for i^;es, su£ScientIy 
proves. Thus, in all human probalulity, by means 
of this wonderful art, the finest productions of ge- 
nios will go down in no fmnt copy of th^ perfec- 
tion, to the latest generations. 

It is wonaerful to see RaphaePs Transfiguration, 
Domenichino^s Communion of St Jerome, Guidons 
Archangel Michael, and all the masterpieces of 
painting, copied with^such wonderful fidelity, in 
glass or stone, and by mere mechanic hands. 

The finest mosaic in St Feter^s, (and, conse- 
quently, in the world,) is generally, and I tlHnk 
Justly, said to be Guercino^s famous Martyrd<NSi of 
Santa Fetronilla ; though why called a martyrdoiD 
I cannot imagine, since it only represents below, 
the lifeless body of the Saint raised from the grave 
at the request of her mourning lover, and found 
to be miraculously preserved in all the charms of 
youth and beauty,-— and abov% the Redeemer bend- 
ing from heaven to receive her spirit. 

There is an old frightful fresco painting of the 
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Virgin, in. tbe diapel of the- Madopna, d]>Qut halC 
way up the church on the Hght, (which was sikyed 
out of the old church of St Peter's before it waa 
pulled down,) whose merits deserve patticUlar no^ 
tice. . V 

It is a miraculous image which still works ddbst 
notable i^iiracles, and is a great favourite with the 
present Pope, who never enters the church witb^i 
out going to pray, to it ; nor have I ever yet been 
at St Peter'^s, without seeing a crowd of kneeling 
suppliants adoring it from afar, in sil^ice and hu^ 
miliation. One young, stout, simpleJooking coun-i 
tryman, was on his knees before it to-day when we 
entered, and we left him in the very same place and« 
posture three hours after, when we quitted it. 

The grand object of adoration is, hoilirevcr, St 
Peter himself. It is pretended, without a shadow 
of proof, that he is;io other than old Jupiter Ca-. 
pitolinus melted down ; but he was undoubtedly 
and confessedly an ancient bronze statue,'7r-either a 
god or a consul, — and here he sits in state, with the 
modern additions of a glory on his head, and a 
couple of keys in his hand, holding out his toe to 
be kissed by the pious multitude who continually 
crowd around it for that purpose* 

Long since would that toe have been kissed away, 
had it not been guarded by a sort of brass slipper ; 
for no good Christian, from the Pope to the beg- 
gar, ever enters the church without fervently press- 
I ingbifl lips to it, tmd-thenapplying^his forehead and 
chin to its consecrated tip. 

If this really be old Jupiter, how he must secretly 
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exult at his own cunning, by which, in merely as- 
sumhig another name and form— a stratagem, we 
know, of old he delighted in— he has still contrived 
to retain the adoration, and continue the tutelar 
God of the Romans ! 

If I were to name a point from which the Church 
is seen to the best advantage, it should be nearly 
from this tery statae of St Peter. 

The magnificent arches and crossing aisles, fall 
into beautiful perspectite,— the tombs, the statues, 
the altars, retiring into shadowy distance, more 
powerfully touch the imagination, — ^the lofty dome 
swelling into sublimity above our heads, seems to 
expand the very soul, — while the golden light that 
pours through the painted glass at the upper extre- 
mity of the church, where the Holy Spirit hovers 
in a flood of glory— like thp chastened splendour of 
the evening clouds, sheds its celestial radiance on 

every objectv 

It shone full on the beautiful columns and po- 
lished piannels of ancient marble — ^ruins of Pagan 
Temples, now adorning the proudest fabric of Chris- 
tianity ; — and the splendid canopy of bronze, the 
warlike spoils of the first iraperiai Master of the 
World* — ^now overshadowing the tomb of the hum- 
ble Apostle of Peace. 

We beheld the names of the Popes, inscribed on 
every part of this magnificent edifice, celebrating 



• Augustus. The brotize (taken from the Pantheon) was 
a part of the spoils of the battle of Actium. 






their own '^ magnificence,^ with fond longings after 
immortality on earth ; their tombs recording their 
virtues, and reminding us of their short duration 
here, and of their awfui immortality hereafter* 
Surely these must speak more forcibly to their 
hearts, and to ours, than exren the herald, who, as 
the blazing flax vanishes away^ proclaims to the 
Fonti£P, at the moment of his greatest exaltation^ 

Sancte Pater ! Sic transit gloria Mundi.'*^ 
So vanishes the glory >and the pride, but not the 
sinsof men,^ thought I, as I gazed on the great Con- 
fession^ftl, where, on Holy Thursday, the Penitenzia 
MaggiorH^ sits, armed with the delegated powers 
of the Pope, to pardon crimes that no other priest 
can absolve. How often, through that grate, have 
been uttered, tales of unima^ned woe and crime, 
foul deeds without a name, and the low and secret 
whispers of a murderer'^s guik ! 

Confessionals in every living language stand in 
St Peter^s. Spaniards, Portuguese, French, Eng- 
lish, Germans, Hungarians, Dutch, Swedes, Greeks, 
and Armenians, here find a ghostly counsellor rea- 
dy to hear and absolve in their native tongue. 

At stated times the confessors attend in the con- 
fessionals. This morning, being Friday, they were 
sitting in readiness. Some of those who were un- 
employed, were reading. All bad long wands, like 
fishing-rods, sticking out of the box. The people 



* He is alwayOlt Cardinal, and aits to receive confessiona 
on the Thursday and Friday of Passion-week, at St Peter's 
and Santa Maria Ma^ore alternately. 
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paasiiig kneel down apposite the confessor, who 
touches their head with his wand, which possesses 
the virtue of communicatiDg some sort of spiritual 
benefit to their souls. The other day I was much 
amused to see in a church into which we entered 
by aoddent^ a fat old friar sitting in his confesnoa 
box, &st adeep, yrhi^ a woman was pouring through 
Abe grate, into his unoondous ear, the catalogue of 
her sins. As the confess6r and the confessant do 
not jsee each other, I should suppose this accident 
jnight sometimes occur, especially if the confession 
he somewhat prolix. < 

For one man that I see at confession in the 

ichurchee^ there are at least fifty women. Whether 

dt be diat jsma have fewer sins, or women mate pe- 

.nitence ; or that it is more repugntot to the pride 

jof man to^avow them to man, of that women have 

more time to think about them, (though for that 

imajtter, as far as I see, both sexes are equally idle 

here,) I cannot deteitnine< But so it is. How- 

,ever, the men do confess. They must. If every 

•irue-bom Italian, ntian, woman, and diild, within 

the Pope^s dominions, does not confess and receive 

•the communion at least once a«year, before Easter, 

his name is posted up i^the parish church ; if he 

-still refrain^ he is exhorted, entreated, and otherwise 

/tormented; and if he per&dst in his contumacy, he 

is excommunicated-p— which is a very good jcke to 

us, but none at all to an Italian, ^nce it involves 

tfie loss of civil rights, and perhaps of liberty and 

property. £ye)a the Pope confuse., wjhich I don^t 

understand ; for tfaey say he is infallible* Then, if 

infallible, how can he have any failings to confess .'^ 
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Mass is never performed at the Great Altar of 
St Peter's, unless when the Pope assists in person ; 
an event which only happens at three or four high 
festivals in the year : Christmas Day, Easter Sun* 
day, St Peter's Day, and the 18th of Januaiyj the 
anniversary of the completion (^ the church. On 
all other oceasionil, service is performed in the ad* 
joining chapel of the chc»r, about as large as a mo* 
derate sieed church. Here there is a fine organ^ 
and the smging at vespers, especially on the Sun- 
days during Lent and Advent, is sometimes beau* 
tiful ; but there is no organ in the Great Church of 
St Peter^s, nor is there ever any instrumentai inu« 
sic during service, when the Pope is present. 

On the pavement of the great nave of St Peter^s 
are marked the lengths of the principal churches in 
the world, from which it appears that after St Pe« 
ter's comes St PauPs at London, then Notre Danae 
at Paris, then the Cathedral at Milan, and laatly^ 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople.* 



* The following are the lengths; — 

St Peter's itself, is . 600 English feet in length. 

St Paul's in London^ 500 ditto ditto. 

Notre Dame at Faris^ 434 ditto ditto. 

The Cathedral of Milan^ 330 iSiito ditto. 

Santa Sophia at Constantinople^ S56 ditto dittos 

The measurement is uniformly the interior length. It is 
tated on the pavement^ in Roman palms^ which I thoi^ht 
would be nnintelfigiUe^ and I have therefore redaced it^ I 
belieTej with tolemble oorreetness^ into English &et. 
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St Peter^s siHipasees all these, and all other 
churches, not more in magoitude than in magni- 
ficence. Description can conVej no idea to you of 
the prodigality, yet chaste beauty, of its. rich and 
varied decorations* The treasures and the taste of 
the wprld seem to have been exhausted in its em- 
bellishHieat I saw but one blot The gresit pi- 
lasters oi the principal nave are not of marble, but 
mere painted imitations; and this, in a coaDtry 
where every little common-place church has its very 
walls lined with marbles, excites as much astonisb- 
ment as regret. This alone is mean, where all else 
is noble. 

But however igreat, unusual, or amazin;g toify be 
the inanimate objects which surround us, we sel- 
dom feul, in every place, to notice the human be- 
ings who may happen to be near us ; and not all 
the magnificence, nor ail the novelty of St Petcsr^s, 
long prevented me from remarking the various 
parties that were scattered over this immense fa- 
bric. 

A group of peasants, in grotesque and highly 
picturesque costumes, were flocking round the 
bronze statue of St Peter, to give it the pious salu- 
tation they bad wandered from their distant moun- 
tain homes to bestow. Amongst them, a young 
mother with a baby in her arms, was compelling 
an unwilling and blubbering urchin, of five years 
old, to press his lips to the cold and uninviting toe ; 
while the anxious maternal solicitude, painted on 
her brown ruddy countenance, spoke ber deep 
sense of its importance to his eternal welfare, and 
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her horror and affright at bis ilUboding stubborn-, 
ness. 

Round the distant confessionals, female peni- 
tents, clothed in black, and deeply veiled, were 
kneeling, whispering through the grate into the ear 
of their ghostly father, that tale of human guilt and 
misery no other mortal ear might hear« Their 
faces were concealed, but their figure and attitude 
seemed to express deep humiliauon, giief, and ccxn-; 
punetion. The countenances of the confessors were 
▼arions. Some fat, lethargic, and indifferent-— ex- 
pressed, and seemed capable of expressing—- no- 
thing. Others seemed to wear the air of attention, 
surprise, admonition, weariness, or impatience ; but 
in one (Hily could I trace the tenderness of compas- 
sion, and of gentle, yet impressive, rebuke. It was 
an old Dominican monk, whose cowl thrown baok« 
displayed a pallid cheek, deeply marked with the 
lines of piety and resignation, and in whose mild 
eye, shaded by a few thin gray hairs, shone the ha- 
bitual kindness of Christian charity. He seemed^ 
in the beautiful language of Scripture, *^ a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief,^ humble and 
patient, yet tolerant of human frailty, as they ge- 
nerally are in the highest degree, who the least 
need xxAeraidon from others. 

In striking contrast to this venerable old monk, 
was a cardinal, whose robe of state was carried by 
his train-bearer, and whose steps were followed by 
an immense retinue of servants. He was going 
round to all the altars in succession, and kneeling 
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before them, to offer up bis pompous prayers. The 
servants, dressed in sumptuous liveries, were on 
their knees behind ; but some of them, growing 
tired of the length of bis devotions, were in tbis 
posture making grimaces at each other, and cutting 
jokes, soUo voce ; and one or two of them in the rear 
had got up again, when the cardinal^s eye glanced 
round, and down they plumped, more deep in ap- 
parent prayer than ever. 

Near this princely priest, as near as they could 
get, were some wretched diseased cripples, oovei^ed 
with rags and filth, and crawling on their hands 
and knees over the marble pavement of this superb 
edifice, vainly demanding charity in the most ab* 
ject terms of misery and supplication. One of these 
unfortunate wretches, finding his petitions disre* 
garded, at last, at a distance and in silence, began 
to worship the same shrine, as if to implore from 
heaven that mercy which man had d^ied. Yet, 
wide as was the difference between the earthly con- 
Atiou of that poor diseased wretch, and that proud 
cardinal— in the sight of the God before whom they 
both knelt, they were equal ; their souls were of 
equal price ; they were the equal heirs of immorta* 
Uty,— of eternal happiness, or eternal misery. 

How different were the motives that assembled 
so many human beings in the same place !■ Some 
were here from curiosity,' like oursdtves— -others 
£rom piety, like the peasants — ^from penitence, like 
the confessants — ^from hypocrisy, like the cardinal 
i*»from want, like the beggars-^^from necessity, like 
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the servants— "from duty, like the priests — or from 
idleness, like the numbers of vacant-looking loiter- 
ers,, who were strolling about. 

Some fnlgrims, too, were among Uie supplicants 
of the manifold shrines, and it would be a curious 
tadc to analyse the motives that led them hither. 
They were chiefly young strong men, apparaitly 
from the lower classes of society, whose appearance 
certainly did not denote that they had su£Pered 
much from the hardships and privations of the way. 
Like Peter Pipdar^s pilgrim, they seemed to have 
'^ taken the liberty to boil their peas^"*^ At their 
time of life, t^o, the sight of new countries, and the 
adventures of a long, journey, might be supposed to 
affordisome matter of attraction, and the guise ^f 
a pilgrim faciUtiesfor executing it, and a certain 
character and respectability, by no means inconve- 
nient. Added to whicTi, the secret flattery of the 
human heart would no doubt persuade them that 
they ^ere performing a pious action, at once de- 
serving of praise, gratifying their inclinations, aiid 
benefitting their souls. 

Some of them were very fine-looking men. Thjeir 
large black eyes, and expressive countenances, over- 
shadowed by their broad-brimmed hats; their oU- 
skin tippets, cockle shells, scrip, rosaries, and stafi; 
had to us a novelty that was poetical as well as pic- 
turesque. Some of them had come from the moun- 
tiuns of Spain, and seemed resolved tqjay i^ a stock 
of indulgences to serve them the rest of their lives. 

^^ Plenary, indulgence and remission of sins,^"" are 
libeardily dflered here oh very easy terms. 1 was at 
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first rather startled with the prodigal manna- in 
which that full pardon of all tnnsgresmna, which 
the Gospel promises only as the reward of sincere 
repentance and amendment, was bestowed at Rome, 
in consideration of repeating certain prayers before 
the shrine of certain saints, or paying a certain sum 
of money to certiun priests. 

I was surprised to find scarcely a church in Rome, 
that did not hold up at the door the tempdng in- 
scription of *' Indnlgenxia FlenariaJ* Two hun- 
dred days indulgence I thought a great reward for 
every kiss bestowed upon the great Uack cross in 
the Colosseum ; but that is nothing to the induL 
geinces for ten, twenty, and even thirty thousand 
years, that may be bought, at no exorbitant rate, in 
many of the churches ;* so that it is amaadng what 



* You may bay as puaay masses as will firee your soul fix>m 
pitfgatory for S9iOOO years^ at the church of St John Latenm, 
on the festa of that saint ; at Santa Bibiana; on All Soul's Day^ 
for 7^000 years ; at a church near theBaaiHca of St Paul, and 
at another on the Quirinal Hill, the names of both of which 
I have unluckily forgotten, for 10,000, and for 3,000 years, 
and at a very reasonable rate. But it is in vain to particular- 
ise — ^for the greater part of the principal churches in Rome 
and the neighbourhood, are GEpiritual shops lor the sale of the 
same commodity. 

The indulgence they hold out was, perhaps, at first con- 
fined to exemption from fasts, and other ordinances of the 
church, or exemption from the ecclesiastical penances impo- 
sed in atonement for sins. But they soon extended to liber- 
ation fipom the pains of purgatory for a stated period, so that 
those who, during their lives, buy or earn indulgenoes finr 
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a vast quantity of treasure may be amassed in 
Ae oth^ world with very little industry in this, by 
those who are avaricious of this spiritual wealth. 



100^000 yesrs^ wiU have credit for it in the next worlds and 
be released from its purifying fires so much the sooner. The 
priests say it is the paints of purgatory only^ not the pains of 
hell^ that can be thus commuted for fines. And yet, if the 
pains of hell be not merited for such offences as the records of 
the Roman Chancery prove to be commutable for money^ I 
know not how men could incur them. Murder, fitttricide, 
parnddej incest, and every crime that can disgrace our nature, 
have here their stated price, upon the payment of which their 
commission is not only pardoned, but pronounced compatible 
with holding holy orders. In proof of this monstrous fact, I 
shall pollute my page with a few extracts from these foul laws, 
or records of licensed profligacy. For instance, ** He who has 
been guilty of incest with his mother, caster, or other relation,' 
either in consanguinity or affinity, is taxed at five gros." " The 
absolution of him who has murdered his father, mother, sis- 
ter, or wife, from five to seven gros.'* ^' The absolution and 
pardon of all ads qfjbmication, committed by any of the clergy, 
in what manner soever, whether it be with a nun, within or 
without the limits of a nunnery, or with his relations in con« 
sanguiuity or affinity, or with his god-daughter, or any wo- 
man whatsoever; and whether also the said absolution be 
given in the name of the clergyman himself alone, or of him 
jointly with his adultress ; together with a dispensation to en^ 
able him to take and hold holy orders and ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, with a clause also of inhibition — costs 36^ tournois, nine 
ducats." " The absolution of him who keeps a concubine, 
with a dispensation to take and hold his orders and benefices- 
costs 21 tournois, ^ve ducats, and six ccrlins." 

** A nun having committed fornication several times, with- 
in and without the bounds of the nunnery, shall be absolved, 
and enabled to hold all the dignities of her order, even that 
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ipto'whichy indeed, the dross or riches of this wiorld 
may be converted, with the happiest fiicility imagip- 
nable. 

We are told, that '* it is easier for a camel to en- 
fer into the eye of a needle, than a rich man into 
tike kingdom of heaven C" hut, at Rome at least, it 
would seem to be difficult, nay, impossible^ to keep 
a rich man oUt. 

The keys of that kingdom, we are told, were given 
to St Peter, and are held by the Pope ; and be opens 
the door freely to those who pay the porter. 

The poor, indeed, have but a bad chance of ad- 
mittance, for their souls depend upon the collecdons 
of the good friars and penitents, that go about in- 
dustriously begging, " Per le Anime Sante in Pur^ 
gatorio ^ and even this slender redeeming fund is 
shared with them by the rich. However, it is ncyt 
always the wealthy alone that are saved. For be- 
sides the pilgrimages and visitations of altars, &c. 
&c. that are open to the industry of all, those that 
have interest with the Pope may obtain an abso- 
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of abbess, by paying 36 toumois, nine ducats." Many more 
instances might be adduced, and may be found in Bayle's Dic- 
tionary, art. Banck Laurence ; or in Laurence Banck's Taxa 
S. Cancellarias Romance, from which the above is copied ver- 
batim. Tbe book was published by authority at Rome, Ve« 
nice, Cologne, and Paris, and the editions of all these places 
aire still extant, though they are now becoming rare, for it 
was prohibited, and its future publication stopped, immedi- 
ately after the Protestants assigned it as a reason for rejecting 
the Council of Trent. Its authenticity is indisputable. The 
latest edition is of Paris, 1625. 
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lutidn in full frbm> hb Holiness, for all the tans they 
^ver have committed, or may choose to cota^mit:* 

St Peter%— in common with the other three great 
Sasilic£i of Rome, St John Lateran, St Maria Magr 
giore, and S. Paolo fuore ie Mura, — ^possesses the 
privilege of the Porta Santa, or holy door, by which^ 
during the holy year, all may come in, but none 
may come out. It is literally " that bourne through 
which no traveller returns,'" 

These h(dy years and holy doors were originally 
invented by Boniface the Eighth, at the termina- 
tion of the 13th century, who proclaimed a jubilee 
throughout the Christian world, with ^* plmmry itHi' 
dulgtnce and remission of sins,"" to all who, in the 
qourse of that year, should visit the shrines of the 
apostles and martyrs of Chi^stianity at Rome ; and 
commanded this festival to be held for evermore at 
the expiration of every century — in avovred imita- 
tion of the secular games of the Romahs.-f- But it 
was found so lucrative to the Holy See, from the 
heaps of gold the piety of wealthy pilgrims poured 
on the altars, and so edifying to Christendom, that, 
instead of one, the number was gradually multiplied 
to four jubilees, or holy years, in every age. 

* I have seen one of these edifying documents^ issued by 
the present Pope to a friend of mine. It was most unequivo- 
(^Uy worded^ — ^but I was not permitted to take a copy. 

tVideLettres sur les Jubil^. — These secular games, which 
I have abeady mentioned, (vide Letter XXV.,) were sacred 
to Apollo and Diana, for the safety of the empire, and cele- 
brated with the most astonishing pomp and splendour, — gene- 
rally at the end of a hundred, or a hundred and three years. 
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Thus, after the Iioly doors have been walled up, 
and the brazen cross upon them devoudy pressed 
by the lips, and ntbbed by the ftH^faeads aiHi chins 
of the pious, for five-and-twenty years, they are 
thrown open, and the Pope, followed by every 
good Christian, walks into the four churches 
through them, but always walks out by some door 
— not holy. 

The scramble among the devout for the bits of 
brick and mortar, when the walls of these holy doors 
are thrown down, I am assured, is truly edifying. 

We visited the Sacristy,— or rather, the three 
Sacristies of St Peter^s, — ^but I don't know why you 
should be made to undergo the description of them ; 
therefore, I will only say that their spacious halls, 
and noble corridors and galleries of communication, 
correspond, in magnitude and splendour of decora- 
tion, with the church itself. This great building 
was erected by the late Pope (Pius VI.) with a 
magnificence worthy of his spirit, but its architec- 
ture can merit no praise. 

We had spent the whole morning in the church ; 
and, indeed, on a winter^s day, St Peter^'s is a de- 
lightful promenade. Its temperature seems, like 
the happy islands, to experience no change. In the 
coldest weather, it is like summer to your feelings, 
and in the most oppressive heats, it strikes you with 
the delightful sensation of cold — a luxury not to be 
estimated but in a climate such as this. The ri- 
gours of cold may be easily ameliorated by artificial 
warmth, but neither nature nor invention has fur- 
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niahed us vnth any means of producing artifidal 
cold, to mitigate the miseries of consuming heat 

We had intended ascending to the top of St 
Peter^s to-day, but it was now too kte to see the 
view to advantage, and we were too much 
to enjoy it. 

Yours ever. 
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LETTER XLIIL 

ASCENT TO THE TOP OF ST PETER^S. 

Yo0 will stare when I tell you that a broad paved 
road leads up to the top of St Peter^s Church; 
not, perhaps, practicable for carriages, from its 
winding nature, but so excellent a bridle road^ that 
there is a continual passage of horses and mules 
upon it, which go up laden with stones and lime; 
and the ascent is so gentle, and the road so good, 
that any body might ride up and down with per- 
fect safety. The way is very long, and as I have 
not yet quite recovered my strength, I longed for a 
donkey to carry me up. But none was to be had, 
and I was compelled to walk, lamenting grievously 
that no other ass was to be found except myself; 
which wretched piece of wit I purposely repeat, 
that I may deprive you of the malicious pleasure 
of saying it. 

Without the aid of the extra ass, then, I reached 
the roof at last, which seems like a city in itself. 
Small houses, and ranges of work-shops for the la- 
bourers employed in the never-ending repairs of the 
church, are built here, and are lost upon this im- 



mense leaden plaia^ as well as the eighteen cupolas 
of the ttde chapels of the Church, which are not 
difltiDguishable froni below. 

Though only comparaUyely smally how diminu-* 
tive do they seem^ compared to that sCupendoua 
dome, die txiumph of modern ardiitecture^ ki which 
is fulfilled the proud boast of Mkhaei Angelo, that 
be woi^ lift the ¥i»silt df the Pantheon, $od baqg 
it in air i It is exactly of the same magnitude. Its 
beautiliil proportions and fiakhed grandeur, toWer* 
ing into heaven, can here be fully seen, Frcnn be* 
low they are lost, owing to bong, thrown back by 
the length of the Latin cross, and ocmsequently 
sunk behind the mean elevation of the front, so that 
this noble dome is perhnfls nb'where seen to so 
htde advantage as from that point, in whidi it 
should appear to the most— the Piaaza of St PeterV 

We rambled about, and rested ourselves on the 
mjorble seats which are conuoaodiously placed upon 
the leads ; and we might, I make no doubt, have 
made many grand and sublime meditations ; but a 
ridicttlous idea, which unluckily entered some of 
our heads, that the great cupola, with all the little 
ones about it, looked like a ben with a brood of 
chickens, completely put all such ideas to flight. 
^^ What simpletons must th^ have been that could 
£nd nothing better to thmk of on the top of St Pe* 
t»^s !'^— methinks I hear you say. 

We then commenced the ascent of the great dome 
by a suoGCffdon of staircases, ingeniously c<^trived, 
atid froQi which passages lead out both upon its in- 
ternal and external galleries. 
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(Dne of the former, like the whispering gallery of 
St Paur»— as if to verify the proverb, that walls 
have earsj^-carries round a sound inaudible to the 
nearest bystander, clear and distinct to a listener on 
the oppomte side of its vast circumference. 

We began to have some idea of the immense 
height we had already gained. The Mosaic figures 
of the saints and apostles, emblazoned on the vault- 
ed roof, were now so near as to stare upon us in 
all their gigantic proportions, and from the highest 
gallery we looked down into the fearful depth of 
the church below, upon the minute forms of the 
human beings, who, like emmets, were creejHng 
about in it. 

How contemptible did they look from hence! 
And is that diminutive speck — ^that inagaificant 
nothing — ^lost even in the mightiness of that fabric 
himself has raised— is that he, who has called forth 
these wonderful creations of art, and made nature 
subservient to his will, to adorn it with beauty and 
with majesty ? Is that the being whose ambition 
would embrace the universe-* whose littleness and 
greatness at once call forth contempt and admira- 
tion ? Strange compound of a divinity and a brute ! 
—allied equally to the worm _and to the god ! — made 
*^ but a little lower than the Angels ;^^ and yet, but 
a little rais^ above the beasts that perish !— a crea- 
ture of clay, endowed with a heavenly soul !— a mor- 
tal, destined to immortality ! — Man is, indeed, ^< the 
glory, jest, and riddle of the world !^ But if I be- 
gin to moralize about man, we shall never get to 
the top of St Petefs. 
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In the course of our progress, we walked round 
the external cornice of the dome, which is so broad, 
that, though there is ho fence round its edge, three 
or four persons might walk abreast with perfect 
safety. We were informed that it is half a mile in 
circumference, but I would not guarantee the truth 
of this statement ' 

At last, by flights of very narrow stairs, and long 
bending passages, sloping inwards to suit the incli- 
nation of the rapidly narrowing curve, we reached 
the summit of that astonishing dome, to which we 
had so often looked with admiration from below ; 
and perched at ia height above the flight, of the 
fowls of heaven, we enjoyed the far extended and 
interesting prospect, over mountain, flood, and 
plain. 

The beautiful amphitheatre of hills, which en- 
closes the Campagna, stretching round the blue 
horizon on three sides ; the pointed summits of the 
loftier Appenines behind, which alone were wreath- 
ed with snow—- as if Winter had enthroned himself 
there, looking sullenly down on the plains and ver- 
dant hills not subject to his sway ;- — ^the Tiber, in 
its long sinuous windings through the waste— -like 
a snake coiled up in the desert, betrayed by its glis- 
tening surface ; far beyond it, the desolate spot 
where Ostia.once stood, and where the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean were now gleaming in the 
sun-beams ; Rome at our feet-^her churches, her 
palaces, her dark and distant ruins ; the rich .ver- 
dure and golden fruit of the orange gardens of her 
convents, far beneath us, contrasting with the deep 
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shade of Iheir mournfiil cyprauM ;— mch a fcene 
as this— >Ainiied with the pure tnAMomng gtky 
as mild end soft as the br^ith of summ^, that de- 
lighted eveiy sense, and canopied by that dear blue 
sky of etherad btightness and beMity, that words 
can nerer paint^-^woald surely awaken some admi- 
ration, even in the coldest heart I 

We enjoyed it in perfect security, the tc^ of the 
dome being suirounded by a railing which ia on- 
dboemible from below. We were at the baae of 
die bail, whioh surmotmtB the dome, and fenns its 
upper ornament, and certainly had no wish to 
emulate the adTentixrous Frendi lady, leoorded faj 
Eustace, who climbed to the top of it; but unfiNr- 
tunatdy for our peace, we had in our party a^nafal 
officer, who clambered up the aeriaUooidng^ lad- 
der that is fixed round it, with as much ease as he 
would have run up the sbrouda of a man-of-war, 
and not satisfied with this exploit, oontrired, by 
some extraordinaiy process, to hoist himself up the 
smooth polished' sidei of the metallic cross, and ac- 
tually seated himself upon its homontal bar i 

For his safety we entertained no fears. He bad 
been rocked on the giddy mast, and cradled in the 
storm ; but we trembled to see his example follow- 
ed by almost all the gentlemen who were with us; 
not that there was imy thing whatever to be gain- 
ed, or seen by k, but that diey would not on any 
aoeount be undone ; and then there was the future 
4lear delight of boasting that they had stood im the 
top of the ball of St Peter^»'--dieaply puidiased at 
tln^ risk of bueaking their neck. We were tbero- 



Ibtft dodnitd t^ (fed tfae^ wiiy nte^ me aiW Bn. 
other, go up this terrible fdaee^ ab6ut half of thef 
way ffofind the kiwer eenveddty ef die bai}^ m tt 
pfysltiye Helitly hombntal^ iritb their faeid^ dafnm 
ward%«aBiUdi •» a ftjr cree|)8 aibng a oeUiiig ; we 
dbsCTv^ the Mclret Kcilr aid agkHk* plLinted car 
their oonnlSeiianeetf, ondkn^pw thAt a momeitt^fe gAi 
dkraii^) a aingle false stbp^ mufct jMcipitate theilr 
dolm a height that it was agenj to thiilk ofW)tttr 
vm diHvt not ipeak. More hidky than inm^ kew 
cTrer, thejr all .deseendsd in stfetjry tmd WBf reeek 
ving to do^ soniethiilg in> imt tam^ went up into die 
inside of the ball-— an enterprize by no means dif- 
ficult or dangerous, but somewhat tedious ; one per- 
son only being able to ascend at once ; and as our 
party was rather numerous, by the dme the last 
had got up, the first was nearly baked to death 
for this great brazen globe was heated by the power* 
fill rays of an Italian sun, to the temperature of an 
oven. In this delightful intuation we began '< God 
save the King,^ in full chorus, but long before it 
was concluded, the loyalty of most of us had melt- 
ed away, and we were almost^ tumbling over each 
other''s heads down the narrow ladder-— far more 
eager to get out than we had ever been to get in. 

Although this ball looks from below no larger 
than an apple, it can contain in the innde about 
eighteen people, and we calculated that even more ' 
might be packed in it, if they did not suffocate^ 

It is impossible to form any idea of the immensi- 
ty of St Peter^ without going to the top. 



Tlie long-windiag paved road that ascends to the 
leads, as if to the summit of a mountaiii; the ama* 
Bing extent of roof; the vast scale aa whidi every 
thing is constructed; the endless hdght to which 
you afterwards dimb by staircases and ascending 
passages to the top of the dome, from whidi, as if 
from heavai, you look down on the earth, scarodj 
able to discern the human bongs upon its surface; 
all this, indeed, may ^ve you some idea of its stu- 
pendous sixe, which from below you can never con- 
ceive,— and which, I am sure, my description will 
never make you understand.— 8b, adieu 1 
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LETTER XLIV. 



8ANTA MABIA MAGGIOES-— 8. PAOLO^ 

The Basilica, which holds the third rank in 
Rome, is that of Santa Maria Maggiore. It stands 
on the highest of the two summits of the Esquiline 
Hill,* and is believed to occupy the site of the an- 
cient Temple and Grove of Juno Lucina, an opi^ 
nion which seems to have derived its ori^n from 
a black and white mosuc pavement, which was 
found at an inoondderable depth below the pave- 
ment of the church, during some alterations made 
in it in the time, of Benedict the Fourteenth, and 
was attributed to that temple. 

In the fourth centiury, an old Pope was instruct^ 
ed in the proper situation for this church, by a 
miraculous shower of snow, that fell in the middle 
of summer, exactly covering the spot. I supfiAfe 
his Holiness must have correctly imitated, in the 
building, every dent and curvature of the snow. 



* ItiBCBlkdL'Opph; the other> occupied by the Church 
•i SS. Martino e SyWestro, is called // Ciifio*-. • 
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far nothing else oould account for the ecoentridty 
of its external shape. It would puzzle an able 
geometrician to define to what figure it belonged. 
It can only be described by negatives. It is not 
long, nor square, nor round, nor oval, nor octago- 
nal-^nor yet triangular, — ^though it approaches the 
nearest to that of any thing. Nobody could sus- 
pect it of being a church, but for the deformity of 
an old brick belfrey, which sticks up in a singular- 
ly Bwkvmtd position tttm the #0dft It hiB more 
faces than Janus, and they resemble each other in 
nothing but thttr ugUnesii In th^ advance of 
one of these^ stands Urn aohtary marbfa csohnm^ 
brought from ^Temple of Petce^ and eraetsd)^ 
a pious Pope on ft dispxyortioned pedcstaL Tfad 
other boasts one of the E|^7ptiiB Obdats^ tfa«t 
stood befoi« the Mausoleum of Augustus; 
. The inside of the diuidi owes all itii heAtWf to 
its Mioient lotne ooluinns^ ^rilioh aie suppCMsed t& 
have belonged to the Tempk of Juno LiMtna> Thir 
roof of the nave i» ttoinby, fiat, and k>w« tiw 
graceful line of the csobnade is bfl^kai by atthsSf^ 
that opeiti 'wto lateral chapds dt rival ttuigdiiceitce. 
The least dftzz&ig » that of Seictus V«y but th«n it 
contains a tomb,, in which lies the body otiii$tfm* 
tiff» miraculottsiy nnehaiigtd by deaths aad mmh 
in^ great mid unceasing nnrades. S(^ nt leasts I 
waa informed. 

The splendour of the opposite Borghese Chapel, 
so far surpasses my feeble powers of description, 
that 1 shalt kdnre k aU to yoiH iMigiliatiinK-^o 
which you nwjp give abtxndaaeeof lMiflud6^ f6f k 
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can searody sorpaw the reality* It oonftaiiis one 
of St Lttke*6 predous perfoimaiioea— « tmxaoulous 
image of the ^gin^-«4mt those who> like me» have 
been blessed mth the nght of many of tfalit Evan* 
g^ist^s worksy ivill probably prefer the paintings of 
Guido, the only ones worth seeiDg in the whole 
church, though even they will not particularly re* 
ward the observer. 

Poor Cigoli went mad, in eonsequence of Paul 
VJ'b refusal to allow him to obliterate his paintingB 
on the dome of this church, which heardendy de« 
sired^ in order that he mi^t endeavour to execute 
something more worthy of his genius. 

You may be sensible of the obligations yen owe 
me for my moderation^ in respect to this dnircb^ 
idien I tell you that a description of it has been 
published in a huge folio volume ! I had neaiiy 
left it, without telling you that it contains die real 
cradle of Jesus Christ ; or, as the Cwitodc leloct^ 
aotly confessed, half of the real cradle only. 

The fourth great Basilica of Rome, San P«aia 
Jiiore le Mwit is about a inile beyond the gate to 
which it now gives its name«-«*ancieatly the Porta 
OsHensis. Before we came to it, we passed on the 
left of the rood, an old bastion built by one of the 
Popes, whidi a gentleman, who happened to be 
>tith us-*-(a ^eat eomMsseur,) msstaldng for a Ho« 
man ruin, favoured us with a learned disstttation 
upon, and wen praised this piece of antiquity at 
the expence of the buildings of modern days ! 

We passed, on our right, the verdant, but unna- 
tural.looking hidgbi of Mo9te Testaccio, which. 
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incredible as it may aeem, is reaUy ei^irely farmed 
of broken fragments of earthen ware, the refuse of 
ancient ndghbouring potteries ; so that this feature 
of natuf^ is much more modem than many of the 
ruins around it From its loose and porous com- 
position, it acts, as if formed by Wedgwood for a 
great wine-cooler, and serves as the cellar of all 
Rome. The wine-merchants have excavated vaults 
in it to keep their stores cool, and every morning a 
quantity sufficient for the daily demand is brought 
into the city. 

Leaving the grey Pyramid of Caius Cestius^ and 
the Protestant burying-ground on our right, we 
drove through the Porta San Paola, from whence 
it is said a covered portico formerly extended to 
the Basilica; * but no trace of it now remiuhs, and 
nothing meets the eye but ruined tombs— >monu* 
ments of man^s vain longings after immortality ; or 
paltry chapels and crucifixes that record miracles 
by the way-side— memorials of bis abject supersti- 
tion. 

We crossed the classic Almo, flowing down to 
finish its << brief course^ in the Tiber, and soon. a£. 
ter stopped at the old Basilica of St Paul, which 
was originally built by Constantine, above the tomb 
of that martyred apostle ; was nearly, if not entire- 
ly rebuilt by Honorius; was restored by St Leo 
i^ter the shock of an earthquake ; and was. subse- 
quently repaired, enlarged, and beautified by a 



* Prooopius de Bell. Got. 
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long successaon of pious Pontiffs, whose success, I 
am sorry to say, has been by no means proportion- 
ed to dieir; industry; for, amongst all the ugly 
churches of Rome, diis is remarkable for its sur- 
passing ugliness. In vain have they adorned its 
exterior with huge mosaic saints, or stuck upon 
its front the excrescence of a portico, or given to its 
entrance costly gates of bronze brought from Con-, 
standhople,— on which the figure of their donor, a 
Homan Consul of the eleventh century, appears 
kneeling before an image of the. Blessed Virgin; 
in vain have they exhausted all their art, and all 
their wealth,-— the hopeless meanness of the Seccii 
Bassi still clings inseparably to it ; and it is one of 
the many instances, that the. most splendid mate- 
rials and ornaments are insufficient to .produce ar- 
chitectural beauty, unless combined by the hand of 
taste. 

Perhaps no edifice in the world can vie with 
this in the number and beauty of the majestic co- 
lumns which adorn its interior. A hundred and 
twenty pillars, of the rarest marble and granite, 
the spoils of the ancient world, at once burst upon 
your view,—- and yet is like an old barn. You raise 
your eyes from the Grecian. beauty of the long co- 
lonnades that divide its fine receding msles, and be- 
hold a range of black worm-eaten rafters, through 
which, far above, appears the inside of the. bare 
tiled roof; for.it, is known to you, that this hide- 
ous old church, to adorn which some of the noblest 
edifices of antiquity have been levelled with the 
dust, never had a ceiling ! Nor has itqidte half a 



pRTHsnlt and tkat half is osMBosed af Mavlik in- 
Botqitioiis hrokoi to ineoM I But die criunms— dK 
beautiful ookiimi»-»ws torn ovr ey«s to -mih aor* 
rami Instead of diar fine CSarinddaa entafalati^ 
a huge weight of dead ban wbH, soeoped out iirto 
men little arobea, barbaraialy rests upcai their po- 
liced shafta The portraits of foigetien Popes^ 
menldering ob the nildewed walla-^^he gaunt fi- 
gures of the old grim saaatBy in harharoos Mosaic 
abo?e the altars«-allebe is in such stnange contrast 
with the majesty of tfiese patddess ecdumoa, thst 
OMS cannot Init wish to IhMiek dcmn the hombleold 
fabric in whidi they are shrouded, and restore them 
to l^^ht and beauty* 

Twenly4bur of these beautiful fluted Corinthian 
oolunms of Pumwoarartto marble^ nearly foi^ feet 
in height, and formed out of a sing^ blocks with 
bases and capitals of Parian marble, it is said, 
were taken from the Mausoleum of Hadrian^ and 
are indisputably amongst the finest in the w«rid. 
Two cohimns oif Saline marble, (white, seodi-trans. 
pannt, and crystsltized,) fifi^ feet in height, and 
iRarious columns of Ctpolfiiio, of Parian marUe, and 
of Oriental granite, attsaet theeye on all sides with 
Uieir rarity and beauty. 

The entrance to this dinrdi is at the upper end, 
a oontriTance hapfnly adapted to destroy the effect 
of the long colonnade. Pram the lower end we 
were taken into the cloister of the convent, which 
isin the true taste of the barbarous ages. Theky 
brother who introduced us with mudi afieeted mys- 
lexy, took infinite pains to inake us hold our tongues, 
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declaring it to be against the rules for females to 
enter, and pretending to tremble lest the monks 
should overhear us. He said there were thirty-pne 
Benedicdnes in the convent, but that in summer 
the malaria obliged them to desert it. 

Above a mile further from Rome, on the same 
road, is the Church of S. Paola cJle tre Fontane^ 
built on the spot of lOlie tpoatle^s oyurtyrdom, and 
above the three fountains which miraculously spout- 
ed forth at the three rebounds which his Jiead made 
after being struck off, and which miraculously con- 
tinue to flow to this day, for the satisfaction of the 
8(DepticaL Not being one of the nuiid)er, I have 
passed the ipot several tim^ without stopping to 
look at them. I shall therefore only observe, that 
it voulji pethops have bten a mora beneiScial mi- 
racle, if the apostle^s head bad dried up the ground, 
instead cS making it more wato-y in a i^Mit, which, 
from its extveme mttdiiness and imme^ate vicinity 
t)o the flat eoi^ bed of the T^ber, is so unhealthy 
as to be now a desert 

We were also shewn a spot, where we were as« 
aured ten thousand C^uristian martyrs were behead- 
ed m one day ; and passed a ehnrch, where indnl- 
gsnoe^ for ten thouswd years may be purchased in 
one nkWCBt. 
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LETTER XLV. 

BASILICA SANTA CROCE AND 8. LOEEKZO. 

The Church. of Santa Croce in Gierusalemine, 
stands cm the lonely expanse of the Esqiuline Hill, 
close by the walls of Rome, and near the nuned 
arches of the Claudian Aqueduct. It is one of the 
seven Basilica of Rome, and was built by Santa 
Helena, . the Mother of Constantihe the Great' 
Unspeakable are thf obligations the Catholic world 
lies under, to this exemplary Saint and Empress; 
not only for bringing into the world the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, but for going all the way to Jerusa- 
lem, on purpose to make the discovery of the true 
Cross, (which nobody on the spot had been able to 
find for three hundred years,) and bringing it to 
this church,* where every true believer may see it 



* Uvane, in a note to his History of Bichard the First*! 
rdgn^ rdates^ that " the True Cross/' which had been given 
up to the Christians at the capitulation of Jef usalem, was lost 
at the battle of Tiberiade, to which it had been carried by the 
Crusaders for their protection." How it happened to be iherct 

10 
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But she only de|K>6ited one-third of this predoufi 
relic here, and what slie did with the other two- 
thirds I have entirely forgot Every year, on the 
Holy Thursday and Friday of Passion Week, tbb 
portion of the true Cross is unveiled to the eyes of 
the Faithful. I missed the opportunity, and shall 
now never see it. But I saw instead, the cradle of 
the Bambino at Santa Maria Maggiore, which I 
have already maitioned ; and, in fact, it was quite 
an unexpected pleasure to me ; for as the Bible says 
the child was laid in a manger, I was surprised 
when the priest assured me it was laid in this veiy 
cradle as soon as it was born— so having seen more 
than the wise men of the east did, who went on 
purpose, I thought I had every reason to be satis-, 
fied. The Empress Helena not only forwarded 
the Holy Cross and the cradle from the Hdiy 
Ijand, but the crown of thorns, and all the nails 
used in the crucifixion, and some of the sponge. 



when it was also here, — to be in a battle at Jerusalem and In 
a church at Eome^ at one and the tsame time^ is a mystery I 
shall not presume to unravel ; and which, I should suppose^ 
could osnly be satisfactorily account for, by th^ nuraculous 
power possessed by all hdy relics, to increase and multiply 
themselves, — a faculty I have frequently bad occasion to ad- 
mire. But the loss of the True Cross produced rather an ex<« 
traordinary effect, for, '* in consequence of this disaster,'* ot)- 
serves the Monkish historian who records it, '' all the ehiUl<- 
ren tiiroughoat Christendom had ten teeth fewer than in toner 
times/' 

VOL. II. T 
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and a phial of the Virgin Mary^s tears, and a piece 
-of her green petticoat, and some drops of the blood 
of Christ, and the miracolous impression of his face 
upon St Veronica^s handkerchief; together ivitb 
many other relics of inestimable sanctity : and these 
light articles were ballasted by a whole cargo of the 
holy earth from the sepulchre. 

The; only motive I could ever discover for the 
memorrible journey of the image of the Virgin and 
the Holy House from Palestine to Loretto, was the 
desire to rejoin . these, its parted treasures; and 
really it is not wonderful, that when the Virgin 
• found they were all gone,— *even to her petticoat, 
. and that she was left alone in her house for so many 
ages, she should grow discontented, and set off in 
pursuit of them. I am only surprised she did not 
undertake the journey sooner. But it would seem, 
. unfortunately, that the Santa Casa is only calcula- 
,ted for crossing the sea, and that it cannot conve- 
niently travel by land, else it certainly would not 
have stopped on the coast, without coming on to 
Join those long-lost relics «t Rome. It might, per- 
. haps, indeed, experience some difficulty in getting 
. over the Appenines. 

It is clear, however, that Santa Helena had no 

intention of giving offence to the Virgin Mary by 

the repeated ship- loads of relics she dispatched from 

, the Holy Land to Rome ; and it seems to me sur- 

- prising, and I must say somewhat ungrateful, that, 

' after all her activity and industry in collectingtbem, 

and after all the churches she built, that no churdi 

should ever have been i^sed to herself. 
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' But whatever gratitude devout Catholics ought 
to feel towards Santa Helena, for her laudable ex. 
ertions in building up Christian temples, some 
contumacious Protestants will persist in wi£(hing 
that she had shewn less zeal in pulling down the 
monuments d£ Paganism, of which she certainly was 
not sparing ; as this, a&d every other old church in 
Rome testify; for they are adorned with the spoils 
of antiquity, and filled with the magnificent columns 
of ruined temples and porticos. 

The present front of the Santa Croce in 6ieru« 
salemme, is the erection of the last century, and re- 
flects no great honour upon its architectural taste. 

In what may be called the anti-room, or vesti* 
bule to the church, are two columns of Marmo di 
Bigay (a marble of a beautiful iron-grey colour.) 
In the church itself are eight magnificent ancient 
columns of Oriental granite. Two of the columns 
that support the canopy of the altar, are of a very 
rare marble, called Occhio diPavone, — ^peacock V 
eye marble; and beneath the altar, the beautiful 
bagnaruola^ as the Italians call it, the Lavacrum, 
Labrumf or bath of some ancient Roman, formed 
out of one block of basalt, now serves as a coffin for 
Christian martjrrs. 

The Convent of the Santa Croce, deserted by 
its monks, is now converted into iBL Rechisorio for 
females. Moved by the spirit of ciiriosity, which 
leads our sex to pry into all things, we went into 
this place, and found ourselves among a multitude 
of women, all idle, and all talking or rather scream- 
ing together, in that tone of indescribable shrill- 
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ness, in which Roman females usually earry on their 
colloquies. I assure you, that one single voice is 
scarcely endurable by unaccustomed ears. Con- 
ceive then ^hat must be the effect of five hundred 
at once ! For there were actually five hundred wo- 
men shut up together; and only one man to keq> 
them in order I Like those exposed to the sound 
of the IVills of Niagara, this poor creature''s ears 
were so stunned with the merciless din of their 
voices, that he is actually as deaf as a post. Never 
shall I forget the clamours of their five hundred 
tongues. The gentlemen <^ our party only got as 
far as the door, — ^the moment it was opened, at the 
first burst of sounds that issued forth, they instinct- 
iv^y elapped their hands to their ears and fled. 

The Basilica of St Sebastian, fuore le Mwro^ 
from which we descended into the Catacombs, I 
have already mentioned ; and, except that it is one 
of the seven Basilica of R(Hne, it is not vrorth no- 
tice« 

The last of the sev^i Basilica, St Lorenzo ^/tiore 
h Mwra^ stands about a mUe frc»n the Pcsta San 
Lwenzo, the ancient name of which has excited 
discord, long and. loud, amongst the antiquarians; 
and whether it was Porta Inter jiggeres^ or Porta 
Eivi/uiUnai or Porta THburtina^ I pretend not to 
say; excejpt that, as the Ba»lica was certainly built 
on the Via Tiburtmd^^ which was then as it is now, 



* Amstasius^ in the Life of Saa Sylvestro. See N«idiB!> 
who quotes the 



the road to Tibur, or Tivoli, it affords a presump^ 
tion^ that the gate leading to it was the Pofia Ti- 
buriina. Constantine the Great erected this Basi- 
lica above the tomb of the martyred St Lorenzo, 
(who, you will remember, was broiled to death up- 
on a gridiron at Rome,) and of St Stephen, the 
first martyr, who was stoned to death at Jerusa- 
lem ; though how his body, which was buried at 
that place by devout men,* comes to be deposited 
here, is not clearly explained. 

The Basilica was, for the most part, rebuilt in 
the sixth, and it is believed, in the eighth century 
also ; and the internal part, containing the oonfes* 
sion, or tomb of the saint, is alone of the original 
erection. It is distinguished by ten magnificent 
columns dl Pavonauzetta marble, buried nearly to 
the top of their shafts below the paVement of this 
vile old church. The capitals of two of them are 
composite, adorned with sculptured trophies, in- 
stead of foliage ; the rest are Corinthian. They 
support a second order of mean little columns ; and 
a gallery, which was customary in all the earliest 
churches, as well as in the Koman Ba^lica. The 
marble pulpits, or reading desks, stand cm each 
side of the church. On the right hand side, in 
walking up the nave, is the Ionic column, with a 
frog and a lizard sculptured oh the capital, which 
Winkleman, and all the critics after him, declare 
to be the identical column that Pliny says was so 
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marked by the two Spartan architects, Battrocus 
and Saurus, to perpetuate their names ;* and cod- 
eequently it must have been brought here from the 
Temple of Jove, in the Portico of Octavia. 

There are two Christian tombs in this church, 
adorned with Bacchanalian images; one is behind 
the altar, and another, representing the vintage, u 
near the door. Immediately on the right of the 
door, on entering, there is, however, a far more 
beautiful sarcophagus, which contains the bones of 
an pid cardinal, adorned with a Roman Marriage, 
sculptured in has relief. You see the preparatory 
sacrifice,— the bridegroom, and the bride, attend- 
ed by her train of Paranymphos,, or bride-maids, 
united by the Genius of Love ; and above all, the 
assembled deities that bless or prosper the marriage 
state. • 

By way of a specimen of the fine arts of a later 
and lower period, in the mosdc pavement in the 
middle of the church, you will see. two Boman sol- 
diers, of the barbarous ages, pn horseback — ^most 
extraordinary figures !— -Or, better still, admire in 
the external portico of the church, some fresco 
paintings nearly washed out, representing, amongst 
other things, the Pope and Cardinals, apparently 
warming themselves by the flames of purgatory, 
and tlie souls burning in them, some of which are 
lifted up by the hidr of their heads, by black angels 
in red petticoats, looking thoroughly singed. This 



* See Letter ^XVIII.^ on the PorUoo of Octavia. 



-exquisite composition is in commemoration of the 
privilege enjoyed by one particular subterranean 
chapel in this church, of liberating the souls in pur- 
gatory—- for money. It is a sort of office for the 
transaction of the business. Not that it enjoys a 
monopoly of it by any means, for almost every 
churcii is engaged in it ; but it has the reputation 
of carrying it on to the best advantage, and has by 
far the most custom. I am acquainted with a Bo- 
man lady, who gave up annually one half of her in- 
come for many years to the monks of thi9 convent, 
for masses to free the soul of her son. 
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8T CLUUEVt'n AKD ST A0KS8. 



You, like the pious pilgrim, have now made jour 
duteous round of the Seven Basilica of Rome ; but, 
not like him, have you thereby gained any indul- 
gence for your soul, — for, in all probability, you 
have found it a passage through purgatory, instead 
of a deliverance from it. Nor are your labours, 
like his, at an end; for there are, alas! churches 
behind in long array, remarkable for their antiqui- 
ty, their singularity, or their works of art, which 
must be included in the pilgrimage of Taste,— 
though they may be omitted in that of Piety. 

Resigned to your hard fate, therefore, enter with 
becoming reverence the Church of St Cl^nent, 
which has the reputation of bang the most ancient 
existing church in the world, and is certainly one 
of the most curious. 

The court before it, enclosed with a wall, and 
surrounded with a portico, much igesembles the 



Cavcediuniy in front of ancient dvirelling-houses, but 
answers more properly to the portico and area of 
temples^ and was generally attached to all the pri- 
mitive CbrisUan churches. 

In the interior, this church has not the form of 
the Cross. Built before the worship of the Divinity 
had been superseded by that of human beings, it 
has evidently been intended to have only one altar, 
which is isolated, elevated on a lofty platform, and 
divided from the rest of the church by two small 
gates, opening on the flights of steps that ascended 
to it. This part is called the Sanctuary. In the 
body of the church, a i^pace, called the Nartew^ or 
Presbyierium^ is enclosed with walls of white mar^ 
ble, on each side of which are raised the two Afn^ 
bonesy or marble pulpits^-used for reading the les- 
sons ; the whole is inlaid and tessilated with por^ 
phyry, imd other coloured stones. 

I forgot to say that this church stands' on the 
slop of the Esquiline, near the Baths of Titus, that 
it was built by Constantine, aiid has never been re- 
built, though various Popes have exercised thenOb* 
selves in ornamenting it, with all the laborious lit- 
Ue&ess of the low ages; Amongst other instances 
of this, I observed a mosaic pillar. 

We were shewn the tomb of a Cardinal, dated 
14/78, with the Thyrsus and Crotalum of Bacchus, 
the Fane's pipes, and such Bacchanalian devices, 
sculptured upon it — a proof how long these Pagan 
ornaments were tolerated on the monuments of 
Christians. Indeed, many old sepulchres of the saints 
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found in the catacombs, are inflcribed with 
ManSbuSy^ or more frequently with the initial let- 
ters D.M. I remarked one of these in an old church, 
and asked a capuchin why these liters were on a 
Christian tomb i He evidendy did not understand 
thdlr import ; for, after puzzling himself for some 
dme, he said D^ stood for Donny (the title given to 
an Abate,) and M. must be the initial letter of his, 
(the said Abaters) name* When told D. M. stood 
for Dii9 ManibtiSi he thought we meant some man, 
and said, with a true Italian stirug, he had never 
heard of Mm ! 

M^saccio^s fresco of St Catherine, painted in one 
of the chapels which improvers have givci this 
church, i3 supposed to have been re-touched, but 
his Evangelists on the roof certainly . have not. 
These are the only undoubted works I have ever 
seen of that great Florentine''s, and are highly in- 
terestiiig in the hi^ry of the art. Marked, as they 
are, with all the stiff formality— -the ignorance of 
design, perspective, grouping, and composition, in- 
separable from these jGrQthic times ; they were, for 
those times, wonderful productions. That distin- 
guished man soared far above tiie vile barbarisms 
of his age. Nearly half a century before Andrea 
di Mantegna and Leonardo da Vind flourished, or 
Buonarotti was born ; he shone a solitary luminary ; 
and was the first, after the long night that followed 
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the era of Cimabue and Giotto, to pierce its dark- 
ness with a ray of genius ; but its promise was soon 
obscured. Masaodo died youngs not without strong 
suspidons of having been poisoned. 

A great proportion of the monks of this convent 
are English, or rather, I believe, Irish ; but Eng- 
lish, Irish, and even Scotch, are to be found in 
many of the cloisters of Rome. Often, in my wan. 
derings, have I beeu startled to hear my native ac- 
cents in this foreign land, breathed from the mouth 
of a bearded capuchin. 

Xf St elements be the oldest church in Rome, or 
in the world, St Agnes^s cannot be much its junior { 
for it is also an undoubted erection of Constan* 
tine*g, and stands in the Via Nomentana, close to 
the tomb, now the church, of that Emperor^s 
daughter, Saxita Costanza, which I have (thank 
Heaven !) already described. 

The Church of St Agnes was built on the level 
of the catacombs in which the body of the saint was 
found, consequently it is a considerable depth be- 
low the surface of the earth, and you descend into 
it by a marble staircase ; from the sides of which 
were taken the *bas reliefs of Perseus liberating 
Andromeda, and Endjrmion sleeping, now. in the. 
Palazzo Spada ; duplicates of those in the Capitol. 

The interior of the Church of St Agnes, more 
than any other, preserves the form of the ancient 
dvil Basilica. The three naves, separated by six- 
teen ancient marble columns, and the form of the. 
tribune at the top, beneath which the great altar 
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now stands, and the judge formerly sat ; mfty be 
distinctly seen in most of the old Roman churches ; 
but the peculiarity of this is the gallery, which was 
occupied by the audience in the Pagan Bamlica, and 
by the women in the religious assemblies of the early 
Christian8,^-4i custom, by the way, still in use amaog 
the Jews ; at leasts in the only one of their sy na. 
gogues I ever entered, that at Rome. 

The Churches of St Clement and St Agnes are 
both very curious old. structures, and well worth a 
visit ; but though built in the same age, and desti- 
ned for the same purpose, their plan is totally dif- 
ferent St Clement has not the gallery of St Ag- 
nes ; nor has St Agnes the enclosed Presh/terkiftty 
the Anibones. or the elevated and fenced-off altar 
of St Clemenfs. The theory, therefore, that would 
reduce all ancient churches to one invariable de- 
sign, is evidently false ; and yet there are antiqua- 
ries, even in Rome, with these examples of diver- 
sity staring them in the face, that maintain this 
doctrine. 

The columns that sustain the naves of both 
churches, are, as usual, antique. Among those of 
St Agnes, are some rare columns* Of Porta Sania 
marble, and some of beautiful Pavonazzetia, In 
one of the chapels there is a most beautiful ancient 
candelabra of marble, which, however, you vainly 
try to look at with attention, for, close behind it, 
stands a head -of Christ, by Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti. All the sculptured representations of our 
Saviour are thought to bear a strong resemblance 

12 
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to those of Marcus Aurelius ; and, in this instance, 
I fancied I perceived it, though T should never have 
been struck with it, unless it had been pointed out 
tome. 

As to its merits, I dare not censure, and I can^ 
not praise. It is fine ; but it is not what I had ex- 
pected from Buonarotti. Perhaps there is no other 
head of Christ so good ; but still it falls so far short 
of the image embodied in our imagination, that we 
strongly feel the inefficiency of art, when this is all 
that the greatest of modern artists could achieve. 

In the personification of our Saviour, sculpture, 
in my opinion, has never soared so high as paint- 
ing. 

The Statue of Saint Agnes on the great altar, is 
an eked out ancient Torso of Oriental alabaster ; 
but this beautiful material, from its clouded semi- 
transparency, is wholly unfit for the purposes of 
sculpture, and was never employed among the an- 
cients till Magnificence usurped the place of true 
Taste. 

Behind this church and the Mausoleum of San- 
ta Costanza, is an old building of an oval, or ra- 
ther an oblong form, with the corners rounded oflT, 
which is generally called the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantine ; but it seems to me the work of even later 
and more barbarous ages. Whenever built, it is 
most probable that it never was a Hippodrome ; nor 
yet a Praetorian camp, nor a stadium, both of which 
it has been also called ; nor ever an ancient Chris- 
tian burial-place. It is generally supposed to have 
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been a sacred ibclosure connecting the two churches 
of St Agnes and St Costanza. Its area is now a 
vineyard, and its high and broken walls luxuriantly 
overgrown with ivy, have a highly picturesque ap- 
pearance. 
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LETTER XLVIL 



ST 9TBFAMO ROTONDO. 

Thk Church of St Stefano Rotondo stands on 
the most western summit of the deserted C(£lian 
Hill, surrounded with the majestic arches of the 
ruined Claudian Aqueduct,* which it seems rapid- 
ly following to decay. 

This old church is extremely difficult of access ; 
the malaria has driven away every inhabitant of 
the adjacent buildings, and as service is never per- 
formed here except on festas, and then but rarely, 
you may often knock both long and loudly at its 
gates in vain. , 

It is a very singular building, of a circular form, 
surrounded in the whole of its interior circumfe- 
rence with two ranges of columns, which form its 
sole beauty and attraction. But, notwithstanding 



* Or rather of its continaation frcnn the Porta Maggiore to 
the brink of this hill by Nero. 
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* A macellum for the sale of meat^ &c. of wMch there were 
two in Rome. The Macellum Magnum^ which stood on this 
moiint^ was huilt bj Augustus. There seems to haire been 
Another in the Velabrum^ £rom a passage in Horace^ lib. ii. 
sat. 3. 1. 226. 

^^ Edidt^ piscator uti^ pomarius^ auceps^ 
Ungaentanus, ao Tasd Turba impia yid. 
Cum scurris fartor, cum yelabro omae maGsUnm^ 
Mane domum veniant." 
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these — ^notwithstanding its manifold pretensions to 
anUquity — ^notwithstanding that it lays claiooi to 
the title of the Temple of Claudius, of Faunus, of 
Bacchus, of Jupiter PeUegrintiSy and of every other 
temple which ever stood upon this mount,-— and 
failing these, to the lower dignities of a public 
bath, or a butcher market,*— it must be content to 
be ranked among the erections of the low ages. It 
was built — ^there is no denying it— by Simplicius, 
Pope and Saint, in the year of our Lord 467. It 
has, indeed, been conjectured, and, I think, with 
much probability, that this church has been raised 
upon the substructions of some ancient edifice of 
the same plan, and of the same beautiful spherical 
form, which it is not likely that either the aforesaid 
Pope, or any of the Popes and Architects d£ those 
days, would have had taste enough to have devised 
of themselves. But how this building, with all its 
meanness and incongruity^ could ever have been 
mistaken for a work of Koman times,— -how any 
one could ever look at the very structure tii its 
walls, or on the congregation of its columns of all 
sorts, sizes, orders and styles, and not at once re- 



eogoise it Dor a irotk poisteriov to the age of Cim- 
stantiiie,-9»I am at a loss to commve I Yet ui spite 
of the intrinsic evidence of tlie butlduig itself^ and 
the recorded date of its eieotioo^ there are sdll to 
be found those who adhere to the belief that it is 
the temple of Claudius oonverted ialo m CfaristiaD 
Church* Sudi persons I would counsel t» look 
well 1^ ity and then at the ColoBseuni ; because^ ii 
their suppontion be true^ they must be works of 
the same age,— for the Temple of Claudius. was r0* 
built by Vei^sian,,* and if^ upon comparisoDy the 
siiBilavity of style should not seem to be very striking 
they will, perhaps, be disposed to leavcf St Simp]i«> 
cius all the merit of its erection, wUch is so justly 
his di^. 

But we by no. means see it in the state in which 
he left it, for all the altexatiotis and beaulijficaiittas 
c^ this building (and they have bead: Bsany) by 
subsequent Saints, Bishops, and Popes, are didy 
recorded in Papal history. 

Nicholas Y,, I believe^ eonfined his emendations 
to walling up the outer drcle of columns,— -a taate^ 
f ul impn>yement^ certainly Sr-but 0Q6 said to have 
been necessary to ensure its stid)ibty» Luckily, na 
other Pope thought of doing the same by the inner 
circle, which still jBemains. 

The columns are evidently the spoils of naay aa 
andent edifice^ and they ^e all that are ancieiit 
here. Even the capitals of many of them are i^ the 



* Suetonius^ Vespas. 9. 
VOL. II. U 
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same villaiiious style, iind doubtless of the same 
ag^ as ihereA of the buitding. Upcm two of them 
the cross is. sculptured. 

The whide dixle of walled-up columns, as well 
as the two that stand by themselves in the centre, 
are made to support ardies,-— a barbarism in ardii- 
tecture which was unheard of till the age of Coh- 
stantme. Certainly Christiamty and bad taste were 
established together, — ^if I may be forgiven so pro- 
&ne a remark. ' .' - - 

San Stefano on the outside is undeni^ibly hideous, 
being nothing but a round brick buildings with a 
roof of indescribable ugliness. The inside, how- 
ever, it has been justly observed, has an air of ele- 
gance and even of grandeur, which it owes entire- 
ly to the uneffaceable beauty of a simple circular 
colonnade, that all the intrin^c meanness and de- 
formity of the rest of the edifice, and indeed of its 
own details of execution, are insuffident to destroy. 

Nothing cin be conceived more damp, dreary, 
and desolate, than this deserted church. It is sur- 
rounded with horrible frescos of horrible martyr- 
doms, which it is almost martyrdom to look at. Yet 
from the extreme dampness and chillhess of this 
dismal old church, the red-hot fires that abound 
in them have almost lost their power of appalling 
sinners ; and I caught, myself involuntarily looking 
at the flames, and thinking how very comfortable 
they would be,— nay, even St John, who was boil- 
ing in a pot of oil over a large fire, did not excite 
nearly so much pity as his situation would other- 
wise have doDe. 
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LETTER XLVIIL 



TUB H0U8£ OF PILATE. 



Among the remaining monuments of the middle 
ages of Rome, we must include one which deserves 
to be classed with them in style, if pot in date ; a 
curious old brick dweUing, near the Fonte Botto, 
bedizened with incongruous ornaments of all kinds 
and ages, and known by the appellation of " The 
House of Pilate.'' 

You may perhaps conceive, that, as the house of 
the Vir^n Mary travelled from Jerusalem to Lo- 
retto, the House of Pilate has arrived by -the same 
route at Rome. But you are mistaken. The Santa 
Casa is, as far as I know, the only mansion endow, 
ed with this faculty of locomotion, and ^^ The House 
of Pilate*** st|ind^ where it did. 

No one, I believe, ever really imagined it to be 
the House of Pilate, who, if he ever had a house in 
Rome at all, had probably a much better one. 

Oh the contrary, it is known to be the house of 
Cola, or Nicola Rienzi, the patriot, deliverer, tri- 
bune, and tyrant of Rome, in the 14th century ; and 
by what inexplicable absurdity it has obtained, the 



name of the House of Pilate, it is impossible to con- 
ceive ; unless, (rom the cruel and iniquitous judg- 
ments that disgraced the conclusion of Rienzi's 
rrign, he may, himself, have acquired that nick- 
name among the people of Rome, who delight in 
these characteristic appeHations, and Tciy seldom 
call a man by any name of his own choosing. But 
this idea is only the birth of the moment, and I do 
not insist upon your adoplao^ it. 

The inscription upon the house b pretty much in 
|te 8UP9 style as the. buUdio^; : . 



L.C.L.T*N.B.S.(XC.N*SkT. N.f.S.C.LJ^T,F*G.lt.S. 

]R^S*Ii.F» Quod nU momenti sibl mundi ^ria 8e^tlt• D. T. 
' R.T.G. Verum quod fecit hancnon taiQ yana coQgit. p. D. 
' y,B. Gloria quam Rome veterem renovare decorem. F. S. 
i* In domibns puleri^ memor ^stole aepidiam 
Confislqiie ixv wm ibi stare div. 

Maiifiia noBtKa bceyis. cux^us 9t ipaci leids. 

Si f^igjas ventom si Claudas 0«tia oeiitimL 

!Lli9gor iQille lubes non sipe morte cubes.; 

Si maneifi castiiii ferme Tidnvi et astris. 

Odus inde solet tollere quosque Toletu 

f S«i:git in. aitBa domns svblimis.. ^SoIiiiiDi. oujmb. 

PruDAis 4e p^mis ni8gBia3 N.k»h(to 

Erexlt ]p9tnua decua ob retiavare suormn. 

Stat Patrij) crescens matrisque Theodora noinen. 

t Hoc culmen damm caro de pignere gessit. 

Davidi Tribuit qui Pater exhibvit. 
On tbe architrave of one of the windows is inscribed^ 
' ADSV. ROMANIS.GRANDIS. HONOR. POPULIS. 
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The imdal letters at the top ure now become a 
kind of conundracn. Tfaejr wre euppostsd to have 
dengbated his tnuItifknoikB titles, or rather epttheui, 
then well known because they pre&ced all his a)&ts, 
but of which It few only haye floated down^ dis- 
joioted, to jKMteiity; *^ Nidvol^, seVeife and met- 
ciful, Deliveter ci Borne, Defeader of I^y, FHbettd 
of lahorty and Mailkind^<M>f Peace and Justice, 
Tribune August.^ These Kerns to u«s alnKHitsufB. 
jcient^ but they were not nearly the Whde; One 
row of the tibovm letters hae been thus eatpotmded : 

N. T» s. a U R 

Nicholas. !l!fibunii8. Severas. O^mens. Liberator, ^atrue. 

*. 1^. G. R. S. 

Teathoiiid. Filhek Gabx!blu£ Rome. Seiryadtir. ' . 

The rest have not even been guesaed at« Hoyr 
little did the imperious Tribune think how, spon 
these s^f-bestowed. titles of his ffmie eSid power 
would be^Boe unkpown him^g\gfhits$ t Crafarini} 
(mentioned in tfaie ioseription,) w«6 his prqp?r 
.njuae» Bidt sima^ies to thii^ day are little in U3^ at 
Rome. Familiar abbreviations of Christiait nfim^s 
are alone current among the people^ m4 the Tn^ 
bune was known only by hi^ patron^ic of Oola di 
Rieossi ; Cola lor Nicola^ bis oWn xm^9 laid Rimssf^ 
for Lorenzo or Cx?sGen0<H ^ha^ of his. fathei% |t jis 
not very eertain whioh of the. latter belonged t0 tf^e 
honest puj^licao, who gave -^ the patriot^' bif th4 He 
is called by the one in the inscription,^-by the other 
in the life of Rien2i. But U the game abbreviation 
(Cdia) answers to both^ the mistake is not very won* 
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derfiil»««HMir is it ta be supposed that much pains 
would be taken to asoertain its correct root, by the 
faic^grBpher of his sod, who did not write till eyen 
his name had almost sunk into oblivion.* 

Fiom this trifling discrepancy, however, it has 
been doubted and denied, that this is the house of 
the fiimous— or infamous Tribune* But it is foUy 
to imagine there ever could have been two of the 
same name, to whom such an inscription could ap- 
ply ; and if the Nicholas, proprietcnr of this house, 
was one unknown to fame-^idiy any inacripticm at 
all? 

There never wad any thing more disBgured witli 
decoration than this house. . It is exactly such as 
would jdeaae the known taste of the Rooian Tri- 
bune. It is composed of heterogeneous scraps of 
ancient marble sculpture, patched up with Itarba- 
rous brick pilasteifs of his 01^ age ; afibrding an apt 
exemplification of his own character, in wMch 
piecemeal fiagnients ci Roman virtue, and attach- 
mait to feudal state— abstract love'of liberty, anid 
practice of tyranny— -formed, as ^congruous a com- 
potind^ 

The bri^tness of the early dawn of ^^ &^ good 
eHate^ established by the talents of Rieh'zi, and 
hailed with enthu^asm by the genius of his friend 
Peftrarcfa, presented a striking contrast to its dark 
and pnremature close, hurried on by his own cor- 
Tuptions. One cannot estimate very highly that 



* Vit. di Col. Rienzi> ap. 11 Muratori, torn. iii. Art. Ital. 
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virtue which was hot proof against an adminiatra- 
tion of seven months, for within that period his 
wondrous course was run. The author of a blood- 
less revolution, he subverted by his energy and 
eloquence, the tyrigamj ai ages, in a sii^le day, Oa 
the SOth of May, 1847, he was haUed Tribune of 
the Roman people by the enthusiastic citizens; ex- 
pelled at a word the Haughty Feudal Batons ; re- 
duced fliein to obedience, and even humility ; esta^ 
blislied ^< the good estate,? and restored to the Mis- 
tress of the World her ancient freedpn) and justice 
—equal rights and equal laws. 

On the 3d of August in the same yefu*,. having 
laid on a bed of state, during, the . preoedlPg night,, 
within the BaptiBfery of St Johii^ add bathed in its 
hallowed font, he appeared in the.mol^ii^g invested 
with the sword and gilt spurs of knigUthood, an^ 
clad in robes of imperial purple— ^ sceptre, in his 
hand. Then, in the face of the assembled multlr 
tude, he imperiously summon^ to. the throne oa 
which he was seated. Pope Clement XII.j from his 
palace at Avignon, and the foy al candidates for the 
empire of Grermany, from their kingdoms; an4 
waving^ his sword to all the thi^ quarters of the 
then known world, proclaimed them to be his own« 
' A few days afterwards, lus\ solemn coronation 
took place in the. Church of St John Lateran^ 
and before the altar of God ; and by tb^ hands of 
His hdy. servant, Rienzi was invested with the 
seven crowns of the Holy Ghost, emblematic of 
the seven gifts of the Spirit, which he pretended to 
have received from Heaven* 
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On die IMi of Deoenber, in the flane year, 
deposed, diignieed, proscribed, nrither hie mroid, 
etained wilh noble blood inor hie aeif-oonfiemd 
hononie of luiigfathood««4iar hie aeYcnibld crown 
^— nor yet hie minienloue miaBmi cf the Hcdy 
Ctbos t  saved him from wandeiing in disgiuae, b 
poverty, and in e&ile, through the woeld he had to 
hiteljr daimed at his pwn» or protected him fiom 
the mferey of that Emperor* whom he had so in* 
solentlj summoned to his ovn tribunal, and by 
irhom he was now consigned to imprisonment and 
chains. 

After Hfoen years of oonfinenlent, which (as if 
his fiited number,) form a curious coincidenee with 
the ween months of his rogn, and the jctwn orowns 
of the Holy Ohost, to which he made pretence— 
he was once more rostor^ to liberty and to power, 
and sent by the saiqe papal authority, which lisd 
beforo excommunicated htm, as senator to Rome, 
—the supporter of that tTtmmy which he had before 
subvertedw 

But even hid second inglorious gleam of great* 
ness was soon dosed. The barons and the oitiseDS 
—the dergy and the laity— omited against the ple- 
beian tyranti— Ihe upstart ttoble>»«^tbe hhiqibeniotts 
prophet << The doors of &e Capitol w^re de- 
stroyed with axes and with fire, and while tbe ^ 
nator attempted to escape in a plebeian garbi be 
was dragged to tbe platform of his palaoep-4he 



* Charlei the FottHh. 



fatal scene of bis judgments and executions C^ and 
after enduring the protracted tortures of suspence 
and insult, he was pierced with a thousand daggers, 
amidst the execrations of the people. 

Rienzi was one of those, as Madame de Stael 
happily observed, ^< Qui ont pris les souvenirs pour 
les esperances.^ 

* Decline and Fall^ vol, xii. p. 3S2. 
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LETTER XLIX. 



TOR*^ DI CONTI, TORBE DELLE MTLEZTE ; OB THE 
TOWER OF NERO AKD OF TRAJAl?. 



There are two old towers, not worth wasting 
many words upon, — ^works of the low ages, and 
built by some of the Conti family, whose name in- 
deed they bear.* They are said to have been erect- 
ed by Pope Innocent III. in the 13th, though, ac- 
cording to some accounts, one of them was built 
by one Pandolfo di Suburra in the 11th, century. 
They are supposed to have been intended for sol- 
diery, and the common name of one of them is, to 
this day, Torre delle Milezie ; but, if meant as 
fortresses, it seems strange that they should have 
been placed at the base, instead of the summit, of 
the loftiest of the Seven Hills, and they have still 
less appearance of having been intended for mi- 
Ktary quarters. 

The Tor' di Conti, being considered in danger 
of falling, was partially pulled down by Urban 



* Vide Nardini. Roma Aiitica> lib. 3. c. 15, lib. 4. e. 6. 
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VIII. In the rage for antiquities, it has been im- 
puted to. Trajan, whose memory has been* loaded 
with the opprobrium of having built this hideous 
old brick tower as a station for a military guard 
over. this Forum. The other is generally called the 
Tower <^ Nero, and pointed out to strangers, on 
their first arrival, as the post from which Nax> be- 
held Borne in flames ; although Tacitus says that 
£mperor was stationed in his own theatre on the 
Ssquiline, and this tower is at the foot of the Qut 
nnal HilL 

People pass through two regular courses of studj 
at Rome, — ^the first in learning, and the second' in 
unlearning. 

^. This is the Tow^ of Nero, from which he saw 
the' city in flames,— and this is the Temple of Con- 
cord, — and this is the Temple of Peace,— and this 
is the Temple of Castor and Pdlux,-->and this is 
the Temple of Vesta, — and these are the Baths of 
Paulus JBmilius,^ and so on, says your lacquey* 

<^ This is not the Tower of Nero,— iior that the^ 
TeiSaple of Conccnxl,— ^nor the other the Temple of 
Peai;e,— ncH* are any of these things what they are 
called,^ says your antiquary. 

You are then led an ignis faimiS diace through 
quartos bf uncertainty and folios of despond, and 
vainly deem you shall reach the light of truth, 
which 

" Aflures from &r, but^ as you follow, flies/' 

till at last, fatigued and bewildered, you desist from 
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the ineffeetual pursuit, and find yonnelf^ after all 
your toil, exactly where you fii^t aet out. 

We have now contemplated, not oiify tlie tutas 
of Andent Rome, which will be viewed nhh veaeu 
ration while one stone stands upovi anodier, and 
which, with every succeeding year, assnme a deeper 
interest ; but we have also hastily examined these 
works,-— which are neither andent nor modern, 
nor beautiful nor respectable)— 4he works tit the 
low, the dark, the middle ages, which eomprehend 
all that long and barbarous period from the days 
of Constantine* to Leo X.«-«from the 6th to the 
16th century. 

It almost seems as if Italy, indignant of any oAer 
monuments than those of her days of greatness, had 
thrown from her bosom every vestige iji the bar- 
barians by whom she was enslaved. 

It is very surprising, but not very mortifyiiig, to 
see so few of these works remaining ; though upheld 
by the arm of power, and consecrated by the spells 
9f supierstition, they fast crumble into dust ; and, 
though enriched with the sjdendid trophies <tf an- 
cient taste and magnificence^ their remains are 
viewed with impatience, or passed over with' emi<- 
tempt : while the proud ruins of ftoman times, de- 
faced, destroyed, and trampled upon as they have 
been, still stand like the giants of a fmtner world. 



* After the time of Constantine^ there is not a sittgle monu- 
ment extant, that is not characterized by dedded bad taste. 
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loaluiig domi with ocotempt on these disproportion- 
ed and deformed struetures of degenerale tiioes. 

, Wl^e you heboid the perfeetioa of beauty in the 
ruins of ancient Rome, you aee the extreme of de^- 
forttiity in ; the buildings of the modem city.— -That 
9iidi large and costly piles shoukl have been erectr 
ed any vhore in such complete oonfraitermty of i]^U- 
viss»s isi manrdybiis ; but that in a country where the 
vioblest moBum^its <^ anoent ta$te stood hefcHre 
their e]N»% pecqak should hawe continued^ during 
elevctt kng cenlunes*. to erect such xnoast^ars (^ de- 
f<»maty>is more marvcfloiis stiU. In our own^ though 
ivathoat any ancient modek, parallel bwildings ar^ 
characteriaed by a grandeur of desigyiy a sublimity 
of effect, a richness and delicacy of execution, a 
perfection of parts, a harmony of whole, that in 
these improved times we vainly and servilely labour 
to equal. Our own barbarous ancestors are our 
unequaUable masters. 

Those theorists who maintain that our Gothic 
architecture sprung from Italy, will look here in 
vain for the root. There is nothing worthy of that 
name throughout the wholecountry, excepting Milan 
Cathedral, a work of more modem ages, and even in 
that the doors and windows, the most beautiful parts 
of Gothic architecture,are anything but Gothic, and 
are totally discordant with the rest of the building. 
Indeed, excepting in a few dties of Germany 
and the north of France, (where, by the way, the 
finest churches were built by the English,) we look 
in vain out of Great Britain for every description 
of the true Gothic. 
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Not only has Rome no Gothic bmldings, but it 
possesses, in my humble opinion, no building of the 
middle ages, or even of modem times, the ardutec- 
ture of which merits praise. 

I speak not of St Peter^s, on whose merits and 
defects I have akeady ^ven you my sentiments ; 
but setting that aside, among all the.churdies, and 
palaces, and costfy buildings that have beoi erect* 
ed, during the 1500 years that have elapsed^ snoe 
the death of Constantine to the presait time^ I do 
not know one that we can admire or imitate, in the 
city which profited by the genius of Midiael Angelo 
in its meridian splendour, and which still boasts the 
best of masters in the ruins of Ancient Borne. 
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LETTER L. 

STJLSBTS AKD CHUECHES-^ABCHITECTUBE^^-SCULr- 
TUBE— THB CHBIST^ AND MOSES OF MICHAEL 
AN6EI.0 BEBNIMf S SANTA THEBESA AND SAN- 
TA BIBIANA — SANTA ^ECILIA. 

r 

Th£ Streets of Rome are narrow, gloomy, and 
indescribably dirty. Indeed, of all its antiquities, 
I imagine the dirt to be the most indisputable, for 
I am inclined to think that it never was cleaned 
since it was a city. There are no trottoirs for foot 
passengers, so that they have the pleasure of walk- 
ing through the mire, as at Paris, with the agree- 
able anticipation of being run over every minute. 
But at Rome no people of condition walk ; a noble 
Italian would not be seen upon his, or her legs, for 
the world ; and as for the CqnaiBe ^^ gU Popcti^ it 
signifies not what becomes of them any where ex- 
cept in England. I remember a Neapolitan Mar- 
chese assuring me, that if you drove over a child at 
Naples, you would have to pay a small sum of mo- 
ney^-^if a man, a larger one,-— but if an old woman, 
nothing at all. . 

In that land where old women are held so cheap. 
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the carriages drive so fast, tluit the aocideDt may 
often happen ; but in Rome, so great is the deliber- 
aticm with which they move, that it is next to impos- 
sible, that even an old woman should not have time 
enough to get out of the way. 

The best street of Modem Rome is the Corso, so 
named from being used as the race-course. Part of 
it is the andent Via Lata ; the rest, which is beyond 
the ate ^rf* the Ptanrinian gate of Ancient tUwo^ 
follows the line of the FtaTVittii^piaftr. Itnowex- 
tends amile in length in a direct line from the Pi- 
azza del Popolo to the baqe of the CapitoBiie HHl ; 
but, though lined with churches, and palaces, and 
handsome houses, its general eiect b far &om splen- 
did ; the reason of whidi may probably be ita Bar. 
rownesA. You can scarcely raise your ejes to the 
lofty elcTation of the buiL^ngs on either side^ and 
though you. certainly, do not therdby kae mvcfa 
arcbitectuzal beauty,, yet it gives it an air g£ eonihie^ 
ment, of mcaniieflSy and of gbonnnesa^ that nothing 
cangeloTer. 

The system of narrow streets, whidi; ia defend- 
ed on the gronnd of bang adapted to the dioM^, 
tends, oa the eontiaryy is my opinion, to increase 
its evils. They are cold in wintei; and hot is 
summer ; for when the sm ia low in the sky^ the 
height of the houaes is an effisctual screen finoos his 
beama^ but when he mouafes info the aemth,. \xm me- 
ridian Uaae pours down into the streets, and the 
heated walls on either side give out their dbkcmate 

caloric^ even tbcougk the night, so that the dose 

II 
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oonfioed air has the feeling oi an oven ; and the 
gapping inhahitant9 are half suffoeated,— «t lea9t» 
I know I was. 

The huge open pta^aas, whidi had the free sun 
and air^ I found far less oppremvt in summer^ and 
far wanner in winter, than those stifling lanes, into 
whose tinrtuQus windings no cooling breeae can pe* 
netraike at the oae season, and mto whose depth m^ 
sun-beam can desooK) at the other. 

I haire often wondwed that the inhabitants of 
hot qfimates do n(A adopt the Dutch custom, ctf 
fdanti^ rows of trees in their street% wl^ch, ill 
summer^ would really afford both shade and coed** 
nes8 without excluding the air, and in winter, whan 
leafless, could proye a very slight obstruction to thsi 
beams of the sun. This plaa would surely seem to 
be peculiarly adapted to a town where shade is el 
so much importance, that a map has actually been 
published to illustrate the shady parts of the Com^ 
pagiie at different hours of the day. And how 
beautiful, beneath the ^lendour of an Italian sky» 
would look wide handsome streets, planted wkh 
double rows of noble trees f 

But the streets ol Rome could never look hand«* 
some, disgraced as they are by areetiona in the 
vilest taste. Nothing certainly disappointed me so 
much as the bad style of the modem arehiteioture^ 
more especially of the churches, which I had hewed 
so highly extolled. 

On the whole, I really think the outi»des of t|M> 
churches in London are quite as good. Putting 
St FeterVi and St Paul's equally out of the i{Mmh 

VOL. II. X 
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tion, I know no church at Rome, whose exterior 
elevation is so noble as St Martin'*8-in-the-Fields. 
There we see an approach to the simple majesty of 
the portico of the Pantheon, of which there is no- 
thing to remind us in the city where it stands. St 
PauPB, Covent Graiden, St Mary-le-Bone, and se- 
veral others, are in better taste than any thmg here ; 
and I need not mention the admitted superior!^ c^ 
the interior of St Stephen^ Walbrook. 

There is, even in the most crowded Protestant 
ddea, an isolation given to the churches, by the 
burial places around them, that is highly advanta- 
geous to their effect. But here, with the exception 
of the great Basilicas, the common crowd of churches 
stand in the street without any open space aUowed 
them, jostled an^l pressed upon by houses and build- 
ings of all sorts. 

Perhaps no city in the world abounds with such 
numbers of churches as Rome, or with fewer hand- 
somer ones ; I mean with respect to their architec- 
ture, not their decoration,-— for in that no cost is 
spared. 

Their exterior may be involved in one common 
censure, that of being hideous,-«and their intmor 
in one common praise, that of being i^lendid. . The 
eye rests with delight on the pomp of coloured mar- 
bles that line the walls, the superb columns that 
support the naves,— the beauty of the piuntings 
that adorn the altars, — ^the profusion of precious 
stones that inlay the shrines,— -the accumulated 
magnificence that embellishes the chapels,-— and the 
rich mosaic pavements that cover the floors. 
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These remarks apply to almost all the churches 
of Rome. There are few that are not decorated 
with splendour, and perhaps fewer still that are de- 
corated with taste. . 

The Church cf the Jesuits, which, like ev^ry 
other I have seen belon^ng* to that broth^hood, 
is distinguished above the rest in its overload of 
ornament and deficiency of tastei, boasts a chapel, 
where the columns are entirely composed of lapis 
lazuli, and the capitals, sculpture, shrine, and altar, 
of oriental jaspers, transparent alabaster, gold, siU 
ver, bronze, and crystal. ". Princely wealth has been 
heaped upon it,— and Parian marble has been cut 
into ugly groups of statuary to adorn it. 

There is, however, a pretty little church belong-„ 
ing to the Jesuits at Rome, called St Andr6a al 
Noviziato, on the Quirinal Hill. It is built by Ber-' 
nim ; and it is worth a visit, from the beauty of its 
form, and of the marbles that line its oval interior. 
So also is San Antonio di Portoghesi, and La 
Maddalena, where there is the finest organ I have 
heard in Rome. On Sunday, or any other festa, 
about half-past ten, or eleven o^clock, it plays beau- > 
tifully. 

Nothing can be more tiresome than visiting a 
vast many fine churches, except, it may be, descri- 
bing them ; or, what is worse still, hearing them 
described ; therefore, I shaU only mention to you 
those which contain something in sculpture, paint- 
ing, or antiquity, worthy of notice. 

The Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
built on the site of Pompey's great Temple to Mi- 
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belongs to the DamxAtmrn^ imtead of 
the Ooddeii of Wisdom; and the Sapeiior of the 
eoDvent it the Onrnd Inquitttor. For, thanks to 
the enlightened polkj of Pius Vll. and hit mini, 
stcr the Cardinal OmiflalTOy we have lired in the 
19th oentory, to see that upright £rmtcniity,— the 
Jesuits restmd,— *and that righteous court, the In. 
qointion, re-established. 

The Pope I respeet as a worthy and a venerable 
old man, a acalous, devout, and ancere, but bigots 
ted Catholic,-- « good priest,, but a bad prince. 

The talents of Cardinal Groasalvo I have known 
SDsd admired ; but, as a tree must be judged by its 
fruit, and a prime minister bj his actions, there is 
nothing in these to call forth our admiraticMi. 

That the Inquisition is establishei^. not only at 
Rome and Madrid, but at Naples and Turin, is, 
however, a lamentable fact. The Roman Inquisitors 
hold thdr sittings every Wednesday in the afore- 
said Dcnninican convent of Santa Maria sopra Mi- 
nerva. They have also the palace and the prisons 
of the Holy Office beside th^ Vatican^ in which are 
chambers full oi its black records, and still there 

are 

'' Ample cq^ace and roam enaagfa> 
The chafticters of HeU to trace/' 

The times are indeed over, in which hundreds 
of poor capuchins were burnt for wearing a little 
coat,^ and thousands of unfortunate laymen for 



• Great were the disputes that were waged in the b^n- 
mug of the 14th oentury, in the Romish churchy about the 
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dcmg Dodiing at idL Bvt will it be believed^ lliat, 
in tlie mneteenth oentory, nay, even now, a grave 
solemn trial, for the crime of witchcraft, is actually 
pending <!^- Yet it is even so. 

But to have done with the Inquisition, and re- 
turn to the Fine Arts. In the Church of the Mi- 
nen^ is the celdbrated Christ of Michael Angelo. 
It 18 a retj £ne statue certainly, but even while I 
said so, and thought so, I caught myself inwarcBy 
asking, ^ And is lliis all that sculpture can do to- 
wards representing the Saviour of the world ?^ 
Disappointeient was, perhaps, a stronger feeling 
than admiration— €or my expectations had been 
-highly raised. But though it did not eome up to 
what I had expected from the g^us of the great 
sculptor, it surpassed any of his wcnrks I had U- 
(herto seen, and though it may not express all that 
the soul can conceive of the devoted holiness of the 
sufferii^ Redeemer, it more nearly approaches to 
the image of divinity in a mortal form, and hmd^ 
ing under more than mortal scnrrows, than any other 
attempt of man. The foot would long since faa^ 
been kissed away by the fervent salutations of the 
pious, had it not been cased in brass. 



superior orthodoxy of great or little coats^ or frocks^ for the 
capuchins, which ended in all those who persisted in wearing 
the Ettle one, being denouneed as hereties, md burnt accord* 
iogly. We have the names of upwards of a himdred who 
were burnt by. the Inquia&don for this eaose, and are told by 
a grave historian, that the list might be increased to thou- 
sands ! Allowing for exaggeration, what a tale is this !-— Vide 
Mosueim's Ecclesiastical History, Part tL Chap. % 
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The convent contains a library^ said to be large 
and valuable, which is open to all men at stated 
hours. 

The Church of St Pietro m FifwoU, upon the 
Esquiline Hill, is built upon the ruins of the Baths 
of Titus. Orthodox people used to pretend that St 
Peter himself built a Christian church h^re in lus 
life-time ; but this is not innsted upon at present 
It is oqly aflSrmed, that the present diurch contuns 
the chuns that Herod caused St Peter to be load- 
ed with at Jerusalem, and that when these chains 
came to Rome, and were presented to the other 
chains with which the apostle had been manacled 
in the Mamertine prisons, both chains leaped to- 
gether in an affectionate embrace, and have ever 
since been inseparably united. We visited this 
church to see the famous Moses of Michael An- 
gelo. 

This singular statue, which* is unlike any thing 
that the imagination of man has formed befcN-e or 
since, cannot be beheld with unmixed admiration. 
It is impressed with all the daring conception, the 
force and the grandeur of design— with all the ex- 
cellence and all the faults of that bold and original 
genius. The terrific Prophet is frowning in wrath 
on his backsliding people. He threatens them with 
the terrors of the law — and before him they must 
tremble. But is it the sacred fire of a prophet, or 
the colossal strength of a giant that they fear ? 
Is it physical force or divine inspiration ? If he 
were. to rise, the earth must quake beneath his 
tread. He is a being possessed of more than hu- 
man strength, and seemingly endowed with more 
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than human powers. But are they of good or of 
evil ? 
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And brings he airs from heaveo, or Uasta from hell ?" 



Should we not fly frcmi him, lest he should injure, 
rather than draw near, that he might protect us ? 

In a word, the brawny strength of the limbs, the 
force and tension of the muscles, the unwieldy bulk 
of the person, the enormous length and ropy thick- 
ness of the beard, the horns, instead of rays, that 
spring from the head, and the menacing aspect of 
the countenance, give him the air of an incensed 
giant, rather than a divine lawgiver and prophet. 
Polyphemus on the rock, it would more properly 
personify, than Moses in the wilderness. 

Yet it is sublime^— it is; wonderful. The asto- 
nishment you first feel, soon yields to admiration. 
It is a statue you can never forget; it impresses it- 
self on your imagination ; it comes befwe you in 
your mind^s eye ; and it is unquestionably the finest 
of the works of Michael. Angielo. 

In judging of it, too, we ought to remember that 
it is a colossal statue, intended fi:>r a colossal mo- 
nument to Julius II., and the only one of forty 
which were to have adorned it, that was ever finish- 
ed ; and that viewed in the situation, and at the 
elevation which it was originally intended to have 
occupied, its efiect would have been quite difierent 

The project of this mighty tomb was unhappily 
abandoned — (unhappily— for the loss of forty sta- 
tues, by Michael Angelo, must ever be regretted,) 
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the oolostal bronse Statue of Jtdaui II., which be 
cast at Bologna, was demolished by the faiy of the 
populace almost as soon as made ; and his grand 
cartoon of the battle of Fisa, that gf^te^ i^asler- 
piece of painting, and school of painters, unhaf^y 
perished, or, if report saj true, was wantonly de- 
stroyed by the envy and malignity of Bao^ Ba»- 
dineUi.^ 

' Thns the works of Midiael Ang^ both in 
pointing and scidpture, have been particularly an- 
ibrtunate. St^ we have reason to wonder that we 
see so few of tiiem. After viatbg eTery town and 
village in Italy, I have only seen severed iminish- 
ed, and two ^r three finished statnes of 1m, at Flo- 
rence ; a small aho relievo at G^noa \ a lictle migel 
at Bologna^ and two statues, a bust, and a fittk 
basso relievo, at Rome I 

This is, I thiok^ all <rf his scnlpttiti^ that lialy 
contains, and oat of Italy there is nothing. 

His authentic paintings, except the frescos of the 
6iMine Chapel, are e^teesovely rare. Yet he lived 
to extreme old age ; his active and vigofoYfe nund 
was qnick to conceive and bold to exeente; and 
where then are the fruits of eighty years eHF iabour ? 

In this church there is a fine painting tii St Mar- 
garet and die Monger, by Onerdno. Domem- 



* Vide LBii«i^-«^(iiia Pi^ories. The lival ^oartoon «r tiie 
Battle of Piss, by Lcooaido da Viiici^ was destn^ed M the 

same time; a work comparatively extremely inferior^ though 
of great excellence. These cartoons formed the grand qx)ch 
bf punting^ — the transition from Ae Gothic 



tAasKf^ pictare of die Angel liberatiiig St Peter^ 
oae of the tncmks txAd us, k a copy from die origin 
nal, which hangs in die Sacristy; bnt die originid* 
tty of diat seems something dubious, or rather, it 
has suffiived much ; for whosoever painted, Dome* 
nichino certainly designed it None but he could 
hare oooceived the angel. 

The <nily specimens in the world of Raphad's 
skill ia statuary, are to lie seen in the Cappella 
Chigi, in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo. 
The figures of Ehas, and of Jonah with the whale^ 
are executed from RaphaePs models, principaUy by 
anodier anist. 

It is iateresdng to see the solitary attempt of 
genius, in an untried, but a kindred pursuit. These 
statues are certainly well designed, and thdr mertts 
are sufficient to shew that Riqphael might have been 
a godd sculptor, if he had iiot dbosen to be die first 
of painters. The chapel is his architecture^ and the 
altaivpi^ftce was pamted fhim his design, but it is nt^ 
iterly dei^oyed. The othiar two statues in the cha- 
pel are by Bernini. 

Bttt in the superb Church of Santa Maria della 
Vittoria, upon the Quirinal Hill, is the group 
upon wiiioh Bemini was oontent to stake his fame. 
It represents Santa Theresa in an ecstacy of divine 
We, while the descending Angel of Dei^ is about 
to pierce her bosom with its dart. Now, as Ber- 
im&^s flftatues are almost always in an ecstacy, wlie- 
ther thenre is any occasion for it or not, this suited 
him Macdy ; and his aberrations from Nature are 
less strikiiig where die subject is out of Nstuee. 
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But every thing he did is marked, in some degree, 
by his extravagant mannerism and affectation. His 
talents were of no common cast, but their powor 
was destroyed by his perverted taste. O for a Shake- 
speare, to warn him and his crowd of imitators, ^^ not 
to overstep the modesty of Nature t" 

His statue of Santa Bibiana, in the church of 
that saint, is far more free from these faults than 
any other of his works; and, in my opinion, so 
superior. to them idl, that had I seen it only, I 
should have placed him in the first rank of modem 
sculptors. 

The critics complain that the mantle, or what 
should have been the mantle of the saint, is fastened 
above her robe, round her waist with her girdle. It 
would have been well if Bernini had been guilty only 
of faults such as these. 

This statue was one of his earliest works, and it 
is said that when Bernini, in advanced life, return- 
ed from France, he utto^, on seeing it, an invo- 
luntary expression of admiration. . ^^ But,^ added 
he, *< had I always worked in this style, I should 
have been a beggar T This would lead us to con- 
clude, that his own taste led him to prefer simplicity 
and truth, but that he was obliged to conform to the 
corrupted predilecticm of the age. I cannot, how- 
ever, conceive, that it is possible, in the fine art% 
^^ to see the best, and yet the worst pursue."" 

The ranains of Saint Bibiana, and of her mo- 
ther and sisters, who, it seems, were. all saints, re- 
pose beneath the altar of this church, in a beauti- 
ful ancient sarc(^hagus of Oriental alabaster. We 
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were assured that no less than^ve thousand Jive 
hundred and ^fifly^ve male martyrs were buried 
here — ^not to mention their wives, who, it seems, go 
fur noihiog. 

In the Church of the Santissimi Apostoli, there 
is a monument to Pope (Ganganelli) Clement XIV., 
sculptured in has relief by Canova— one of the ear- 
liest, but not one of the best of his works. His 
monument in the same church, of Friendship weep- 
ing over the tomb of a man whom he loved and 
protected, is honourable to his heart and to his 
taste. Opposite, there is, on an ancient bas relief, 
a civic crown and a Roman eagle, emblematical of 
civil and military virtues. 

In Santa Maria di Loretto, the statue of Santa 
Susanna, by du Quesnoy detto il Ftammingo^ is 
considered by some connoisseurs the finest piece of 
modem sculpture in Rome. 

In the Church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, 
built on the spot of her martyrdom, there is a sta- 
tue representing her lifeless form, shrouded in its 
grave clothes, exactly in the position in which it is 
smd to have been found many ages after her death. 
It is a beautiful and touching image of death ; and 
the whiteness of the marble well represents its cold 
and pallid form. It is the work of Stefano Mo« 
demo, an artist little known to fame. 

But its interest may possibly be derived as much 
from the subject as the execution. St Cecilia, the 
divine inventor of the organ, is, perhaps, the only 
saint whom Protestants, as' well as Catholics, are 
ready to adore. Her name, consecrated in the di« 
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vine Btraiiis of Poesy^ k iodisaolubly cxxmeeted wiUi 
all the fedings that wake to die spdi of muac» and 
ahnoet with our very dreams of heaTen. 

The nuns were singing the evening senrioe. We 
saw their figures, like diadoins, through the gilded 
grate above us, but their voices did not seem to be 
attuned by dim patmn saint 
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LETTER LI. 



CHUBCHSS— PAII9TI1I6S -<- TBS8COS — EAPHAXL^S 
SYBILS AND ISAIAH— ^AUGUSTINEfr—BSKEBlC^ 
TX19K8 — ^FBESCOS OF BOMElilCHlKO ANP O0IDO 
— 'AKGEL^S a^PFEB WITH ST GEEGOBY-— A MSET^ 
INa WITH THE POPE-^GirXDO^S ABCHANaEI*— > 
THE CAPUCHIKS"*— TBIKITA DE V02)TI-^Bi7INBIk 
FBESCOS— TOMB AKD HABITATIOK OF CLAUDE 
LMBAXKE. 

In my last, I believe, I enumerated the few 
churches in Rome that possess any sculpture worth 
notice. Those that are adorned with fine punt- 
ing»<— or paintings that were once fine— are far 
more numerous ; but these have generally suffered 
so much from time, neglect, dirt, damp, and smoky 
tapers, that their beauties, their colouring, and even, 
in many instances, their very design, are no longer 
discernible ; so that you may go far to look at altar- 
pieces, which boast the names of the greatest mas- 
ters, and, after all, see nothing. The obscurity of 
the lateral chapels, of the gloomy old churches in 
which they are hidden, no doubt, is one cause of 
this; and many of them might yet be restored, if 
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brought out to light and properly cleaned. If the 
Pope were to do this, and substitute copies in their 
place, I cannot conceive that he would be thought 
to have committed any great crime, even by the 
most orthodox of his subjects. At all eyents, the 
French, who were restrained by no scruples with 
regard to violating church piroperty, or commit* 
ting sacrilege; and of whose love for the arts we 
hear so much and see so little proof; might surely 
have taken them out of the churches, and arranged 
them in a gallery at Rmne. 

But, unless it was to adorn PariSy they took no 
thought for the preservation of the fragile works of 
genius. They have been the robbers, but I can- 
not discover how they have proved themselves the 
protectors of the arts. They plundered Italy of its 
most valuable portable puntings, but they left all 
the untransportable ones to perish. I allude to the 
frescos, which, to the disgrace of the past, and pre- 
sent government, are mouldering away on the mil- 
dewed walls of old churches, without a single pre- 
caution being used to check the rapid progress <^ 
their decay. 

. Neglect and ill usage are fast obliterating the 
touches . of departed genius, and those beautiful 
creations will soon pass away, whose perfection can 
never be equalled, and whose loss can never be re- 
paired. 

At the Church of Santa Maria deUa Pace, above 
the arches of the nave, are the four Sybils of Ra- 
phael. They have suffered much from time, and 
more, it is said, from restoration ; yet the forms of 
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Raphael, in all their loveliness, all their sweetness, 
are still before us ; thej breathe all the soul, the 
sentiment, the chaste expression, and purity of de- 
sign, that characterize the works of that immortal 
genius. The dictating Angels hover over the head 
of the gifted Maids, one of whom writes with rapid 
pen, the irreversible decrees of Fate. The eoun- 
tenances and musing attitudes of her sister Sybils 
express those feelings of habitual thoughtfulness 
and pensive sadness, natural to those who are cursed 
vnth the knowledge of futurity, and all its coming 
evils^-of crimes which they cannot prevent, imd 
calamities they cannot avert. 

In the same Church is the Presentation to the 
Temple, by Balthasar Peruzzi— a fine fresco— »but 
it is extremely difficult to turn our eyes from the 
works of Raphael to thoise of Peruzzi. 
' Inthe church of the Augustines, is Ri^hael^'s in- 
imitable fresco of Isaiah— a work sufficient of itself 
to have crowned his name with immortality. The 
fire and fervour of the prophet beam from that in- 
spired and holy countenance. • Even in force and 
sublimity, it will bear a comparison with the Pro* 
phets and Sybils which Michael Angelo has left in 
the Sistine Chapel ; and which, in my humble opi- 
nion, are by far the best of his works,— 4it least, of 
the few that now exist. It is in fresco that the chief 
strength and glory of both these great masters lie ; 
and those who have jonly seen Raphael^s oil paint-, 
ings, (even the Transfiguration itself,) can form^ 
but a very inadequate idea of his transcend^it* 
powers. ' 
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In tiieooMfciit, 9iiQimumg the Chuidi of St Au- 
gindoe^ dieie is «i ezoellaH libnvy , mnlwnmg up- 
waxds of one hundred ihouamd Yolumcsy opma lo 
the pnfaHc,^^! mtan, of ooursei the male p«rt of it. 

This oonrenty like everj other> lost ita rich poa* 
aeanoaa at the anriTal of the French, and will sever 
regain them. But the Augustine monks, to whom 
it hekmgs, atiU possess some little i»opertj. Thej 
make a great deal more by begging, by saying maas^ 
es, sDsd by the oontrihutiooa of paaitents ; beside 
which, the Pope allows to forty of them forty-five 
paoli a^^month (about thirteen guineas a-year) emth* 
There are above fifty monks in all, and the migori- 
ty of them axe young men* What can be expedsd 
from a government that plunders the industrious 
to pay a pack of idle sturdy beggars i I miwtiott 
those particulars, not that there is any thing e%tn^ 
ordinary in the.Pope^a pensioning these moidcs more 
than others, but because I was led to inquire iirto 
the a£Fairs of these Augustines by a ctreumstaiice 
which acddentally came to my knowledge the olhar 
day ; which, scandalous as it is, I shall relate to you, 
beeanae I think hjrpoorisy ought to be unmasked. 

There lived, aiui lives, in a naghbouting street, 
called the Via deUa Sorofa, wt honest cobler, whose 
wife is young, and, as one of these good fathers 
thought, handsome. To warn her against the snares 
and wickedness of the woiM, he took pleasure in 
^ving her his ghostly counsel ; and she became, in 
consequence, so sensible of h&: sins, as to con^ fre- 
qnatitly to him for confession and absolution. One 
morning, last week, the cobler rose, as usual, at the 

8 
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peep of day, and went away to his work ; but, in 
an eyil hour,. he hajqpened to return some time af- 
terwards, and found the Augustine in the place he 
had quitted, by the sode g£ his wife. The'njeigfa.. 
bourhood was alarmed with the horrible sereams 
that issued from the habitation ; but the caMse was 
made eYident when the, holy father appeared, ^piir^ 
sued by. the cobler, who cudgelled him all th^ way 
to his convent : » ^ ^ 

A priest told me the friar would be sent to rus* 
ticate for a time ; that is, banished jnto;the country 4 
which is the usual punishment in these c a ses n ' when 
they are discovered. ! 

In. the Church of San Luigi de^ Franceid, there 
is a chapel (the second on the right on entering) 
adorned with admirable paintings in fresco by Do- 
menichino of the holy deeds and sufPerings of St Ce-: 
cilia. The finest of them all is, I think, the Angel 
presenting crowns to Santa GecUia and St Valerian,^ 
(her husband.) Nothing can surpass the exquisite 
beauty of the kneeling saints. The next in merit is 
the death of Santa Cecilia. Kedining on a couch in- 
the centre of ^the picture, her hand, pressed oh her 
bosom, her ^dying €yies riused to: heaven j the. saliht 
is br^thing her last; while female forms of exquisite* 
beauty and innocence are kneeling around, or bendi^' 
ing ov6r her. The noble figure.c^ aa old man, whose 
clasped hands and bent brow seem to bespeak a fa-^ 
therms affliction, appears on one .side; and lovely, 
childi^n, in all the playful graces of unconscious 
infancy, as usual in Domehichino^s paintings, ;by 
contrast, h^hten yet relieve the deed pathos of 

VOL. II. Y 
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the scene. From above, an ang d ii u ch an angel as 
Domenichino alone knew how to paint, a cherub 
farm of light and loveliness, is descending on rapid 
wing, bearing to the expiring saint the crown and 
palin of glory. 

The <»ther paintings in this chapel are the apothe- 
osis of Santa Cecihar-*extremely fine ; Santa Cecilia 
expressing her contempt of the idols, whidi is on a 
small scale ; and Santa Cedlia distributing clothes 
to the poor. These fi'esoos are indeed works of first- 
laCe exoellencse, and, fortunately, though injured, 
ara still very visible; but as an old Italian said to 
me, looking ruefully at the most beautiful of them, 
*^ FenU amm/&y Jii beUa betta assaiy ma ades$o si 
vaniice giamaknente.'^ 

If these are spoiling, the frescos, with which the 
rival pencils of Dom^chino and Guido adorned 
the Chapel of St Andrew, are spoiled. They are 
at the Convent of St Gregory, on the Codian Hill, 
whidi we visited the other day. * 

We stqpped upon the steps of the aitranoe to 
contemplate the dark masses of ruin heaped on the 
Palatine ; the melaacholy beauty of the cypress 
with which they were blended, the majestic arches 
of the Aqueduct crossmg the Via Triumphalis, and 
the grandeur of the mighty Colosseum. The de- 
serted site of Ancient Rome lay before us ; the gi- 
gantic monuments of her fallmi magnificence were 
sptead around us ; wild weeds waved over the pa- 
laces of her emperors, and the unbroken solitude 
that reigned throu^ her once busy somes^ suAe 
over the fancy, with feelings of deeper intereat than 
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the piituresque oomUnati^is of the prospect alone 
could have awakened. 

Whilst we were admiring it, the white robe of a 
Benedietiiie monk was swept ovor our faces by the 
wind, as he passed us. He apologised, and acoom* 
pimied us into the outer court of the convent, where 
he found our lacquey pulling at the beU with all 
his might, and grievously complaining that he puU^* 
ed in vain. The monk was courteoudy shocked to 
find we had been waiting, would not hear of our 
going away without seeing the frescos ; and promi- 
sing to send the porter immediatdy, he let hmiself 
ifl, while die lacquey continued his exercise williout; 
but though he made a peal, which seemed rather 
intended to (mmmon the dead than the living, no- 
body eame. The brotherhood seoned to be pkin- 
ged into an everlasting sleep. We heard- the good 
fkther storming about at intervids, above us, imd 
making a most tremendous clamour, while occasion- 
ally he put out his head, which, to our inexpressible 
diver^kyn, was, by this time, enveloped in a night- 
cap, and exhorted the servant to ring louder and 
louder still— -his rubicond face turning at last quite 
purple with ri^, as he continued to vodferate 
** Cerpo di Baeco f'-^Cmpetio /"^be VergogftaT 
At last a lay brother came drowsily forth, looking 
like Sloth, and the enraged monk, having severely 
reprimanded him, shut the window of his cell, and 
consigned himself to bed and to his siesta. 

Our yawning conductor unlocked for us the doors 
cS three little dingy chapels, near the church ; and 
on the damp walls of one of tliem, we saw die ves- 
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tiges of the matdiless freaoos of Domenichino and 
Guido— the spectres of paintings, ^< the ghosts of 
what they w&eJ* 

Thdr decaying colours and fleeting fixms, which 
the absorbing moisture renders every day more in- 
distinct, leave little room now to judge of their 
former perfection; but while the Umteet outline 
remains, the indestructible beauty of their deeagn 
and cdmporition must be viable. . . 

Dc^nenichino^s fresco represents the fli^^elliition: 
of St Andrew, which the Emperor at a distance is 
seated to witness. The suffering patience of the 
feeble saint is well contrasted with the brawny 
8treng3th,.and unrelenting cruelty <^.the.execi|tion^ 
er— (a figure, by the. way, .which is an admirable 
study for a painter)'— while theivajryiqg pi^ssioDs 
expressed by the byestimd^rs arcj beautifully told. 
. Guido^hasi^oSep the imment in which the, aged 
saint, led to execution, falls on his knees to adore 
the cross. His fresco, bding on ,the. dampest and 
darkest side of the chapel, has suffered eycoi mace 
than the other; and from the.defiaency. of light, 
it is still more difficult to. trace it ; .but.by fi;eqiKnt 
and patient ^e^ataination Jn the brightest "part of the 
day, much of the beauty of both may still be ma/le 
out. But it would be the height of presumption 
now to attempt to decide the question ^pf their re- 
spective merits, on which the first artists were di- 
vided in opinion, at the time they were originally 
painted. Annibal Caracci declared himself unable 
to decide the point, but he let an old woman decide . 
it for him; -for he saw her so violently affected by, 
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the flagellation, that he was ever afterwards' con- 
vinced that Domenichmo must be the finest. 

That untutored nature is, after all, the most un- 
erring judge of excellence, even in*^ many of these 
arts that seem the last result of refinement and cuU 
tivation, I am far from intending to dispute ; and 
in most cases, like Annibal Caracd or Moliere, I 
should be apt to take an old woman^s opinion be> 
fore a connoisseur'*s ; but, in this instainoe, flagella- 
tion' is so immediately addressed. to. the senses, and 
nerves, that, perhilps, it was the nature of the sub- 
ject, rather than the superiority of the work,' that 
affected the old woman with such violent ablation. 
She would dirink with natural horror at the sight 
of the lashes that lacerated the bleeding shoulders 
of the saint of Domenichino ; but could she enter 
so fully into the holy rapture of devotionrr4he su- 
blime act of adoration— *that burst from the saint 
of Guido, and sustained his sotd in that last and 
dreadful moment of an impending death of torture 
and ignominy 9 that human nature shudders to con- 
template?* - 

St Gregory used to feed twelve poor men every 
day here, and once, to his great surprise, he found 
there were thirteen ; but the interloper, proved to 
be an angel, who went away after eating his din- 
ner, for which purpose indeed he seemed to have 
cc«ne, for he spoke not, and did nothing but eat. 



* There aie very fine copies of these admirable oomposi- 
tions in the Palazzo Tenari^ at Bologna. 
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Of the fact there cen be no doobt, beeailse wt «Ar 
the very table at which he sat.-^^' Eoceib T e» 
daimed the man, triumphaadyy itrikhig it widi his 
hand, when somebody laughing, aflked if he bebe- 
▼ed the tale. A fresco of Guidons which repre- 
sented this dinner of the angel and the bq^u^ 
is all but totally obliterated. Not so hb their of 
angels, in another of the diq^els, but unfortunate- 
ly they are by no means the best of his works. 

Among them th^re was one brown angeV-^or 
angds, Kke women, ^ are best distinguished by 
black, brown, or fair;^ there was one angel*«4)r0wn 
as an Etbbpian, but with eyes so 1»right and fiet- 
dng, and shining with audi liquid lustre, that they 
shot through die heart of poor '  , and posnese^ 
ed sudi fascination for him, that he has actaidly re^ 
turned three times to look at them. 

There is a statue of St Gregory sitting in his 
pontifical robes, and Tery stately he looks. It is 
said to have been began by Michael Angdo, who 
could never persuade himsdf to finish it ; and I 
cannot wonder at it ; for Popes, even Vfh&i they 
happen to be saints, are but hopeless subjects for 
statuazy. 

I was, however, pleased to see the likeness of 
diis extraordinary pontiff, who wns favoured with 
the si^t of an archangel, on the top of the CasUe 
St Angelo,— -with the ccNnpany of an angel at din- 
ner— with the attendance of the Holy Ghost, in the 
form of a dove, at his ear, and with the love of the 
ladies. Certainly, a ^rsonage so blessed widi the 
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favours of angels ami women, deserved to be saint- 
ed among men. 

The dd wails of his house lie scattered about, 
and are preserved with great care. 

We had scarcely come away from seemg this 
Pope in marble, before we met another in 

We were proceeding along the ancient Vin 
timphalU, that leads from the Church of St Ore* 
gory to the Colosseum, when the coodunan obser. 
ving to us, <« Viene U Papa^ drew up dose by the 
side of the road, and stopped* His Hdiness wis 
preceded by a detachment of the << Guarda NMk^ 
who, as soon as they came up with our open caleshe^ 
commanded us, in no very gentk voice, to get <Hit 
of the carriage. But — - — , whose spirit did 
not at all relish this mandate, nor the tone in which 
it was uttered, manifested no intention to comply, 
and our servant, irith true Italian readiness at a be, 
declared we -weteForesti^eti^ who did not understand 
Italian. The officers resolved to make us under^ 
stand something else, repeated the wder, and b^^ 
to flourish their swords about our ears. But ~^ 
-— ~ sat with more inflexible resolution than evo", 
and all that was John Bull in his composition now 
refused to move. For my part, I make it a rule ne- 
ver to oppose these pointed arguments, and there- 
fore jumped out of the carriage, and purposely con- 
trived to get myself involved amongst the horses 
and drawn swords of the cavalry, knowing that I 

was in no real danger, and that  would 

forget his dignity, and come to my assistance, 
which he aoccK'dingly did ; but otherwise nothing. 
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•Ibdieve^ but miuii foroe would have got him out 
of the carriage. We saw the papal procession ad- 
vance up. the Triumphal Way, along which the vic- 
torious cars of so many Roman heroes and oon- 
quercvs had rolled in their day of triumph. His 
Holiness . seemed, however, content with the ho- 
nours of an ovfttioD, for he was walking on foot, and 
instead of a myrtle crown, his brows were crown- 
ed with a large broad-brimmed scarlet velvet hat, 
bound with gold lace. This hat he v^ courteously 
took off as he passed us, and afterwards made an- 
other bow, in return for our courtesies. ' Our lac- 
quey was on his knees in the dust, and all the Ita- 
lians we sawy awaited his approach in the same atti^ 
tude, then prostrated themselves before him to kiss 
bis toe, or rather the gold cross, embroidered in the 
front of his scarlet shoes. His robes, which de- 
scended to his feet, were scarlet; on state occa- 
sions he wears no colour but white. He was at- 
tended by two cardinals, in their ordinary dress of 
black, edged with scarlet, followed by a train of 
servants, and by his coach, drawn by six black 
horses, the very model of the gilt, scarlet, wooden* 
looking equipages you may have seen in childrenV 
baby-houses. It looked exactly like a large toy. 

The Pope himself is a very fine venefable old 
man, with a countenance expressive of benignity 
and pious resignation. His is the very head you 
would draw for a Pope. . I have since frequently 
met him walking in this manner, on the roads, for 
exercise, a^ler his early dinner. 

The old £ing and Queen of Spain, and that ini* 
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quitous wretch, the Prince of Pedce, may be seen 
every day, at the same hour, about ^ze^m^-two or 
to'^Tt^-three o^clock, or an hour before suiwset,* 
taking their accustomed drive, in two large coaches 
and six. There is a most amusing collection of ex- 
royalty, of all sorts and kinds,— -remnants of old 
dynasties and scions of new,-— heirs of extinct king- 
doms, and kings of ignoble families, — 'legitimate 
and ille^timate, all jumbled together just now 
at Rome. Besides the old King and Queen of 
Spain, there are the Ex-Queen and the ytfung King 
of Etruria — ^the abdicated Kitig of Sardinia, turned 
Jesuit — ^Louis' Bilonaparte, the deposed King of 
Holland, living like a hermit-^Lucien Buonaparte, 
the tmcrowned, living like a prince— and Paulina 
Borghese, his sister, living lik^ — ^like— but compa- 
risons are odious, and sometimes they may prove 
scandalous. In this pious pilgrimage of churches^ 
we must think only of the lives of nuns and saints. 
. . Let us go to the Capuchins. Their Church, in 
the Piazza Barberini, possesses Guidons painting of 
the Archangel Michael trampling upon Satan. It 
is a daring attempt for a mortal hand to pourtray 
the forms of heaven, to make palpable to human 
vision, those unreal undefined images of exalted 
sublimity and unearthly beauty, that float before 
the poet^s fancy, and are dimly revealed even in the 



* Time is always reckoned in the south of Italy from the 
setting of the sun^ which is the venti quattro or^— ^twenty- 
four o'clock.--*If you ordered your carriage at one o'clock, 
your coadunan would bring it an hour after dark. 
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dreami of ^fted genius. Perhaps it is impowble 
to satisfy the nuiid with any representatkni of the 
Angel of Light, which, in its loftiest a^initioiis, it 
essays not to picture; but Guido has made the 
nearest approach of any painter to realize the pre- 
sence of a celestial spirit, and if the bdng he has 
pourtrayed were to appear before us, we Aould 
worship him unquestioned, as a delegate and a 
power of Heaven. 

Radiant with divinity, and clad in celestial beau- 
ty, that light and ethereal form tramples into the 
bottomless abyss, and chains in tcnrture, the gigan- 
tic and Herculean fiend, that howls and gna^es 
his teeth with impotent rage. There is no exer- 
tion or effort of strength, on the part of the Angel 
-—it is the act of volition alone ; there is no strug- 
gle €« attempt' at resistance on the nde of the sub- 
jugated demon-— for resistance is vain. We feel 
that the united powers of earth and hell could not 
cope for an instant with the might <^ that slender 
arm, which wields the omnipotent sword of Heaven. 

It is said, that Guido, having a pique against the 
Pope,* " damned him to everlasting &me,^ by 
painting his portrait in the likeness of Satan, and 
so strong was the resemblance, that it was impossi- 
ble not to recognize it. 

I imagine Guido did not exactly meet the same 
return for this as Ghezzi, who caricatured Bene- 
dict XIV. and all the college of cardinals ; and the 
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good-humoured Pope was so ddighted that be mtuie 
him a handsome present. 

DomeoiohiDo^s Ecstacy of St Francb, which, in 
A fit of jHety, he gratuitously painted fen* this churdi, 
18 not, perhapSj one of the best specimens of his 
pow^ul pencil. It is a good painting, but a bad 
Domenichino. The only fresco of Giotto in Rome 
adorns this church. It represents St Peter walk« 
ifi^ on the waves; and, considering the infancy of 
art in which it was painted, and that it was a work 
of the end of the thirteenth century, it is, indeed, a 
most wonderful and masterly performance. It is 
executed in mosaic at St Peter''s ; so also is Guidons 
Archangel ; and Domenichino^s St Frauds is at this 
moment copying at the Mosaic manufactory. 

There is in this convent, a sort of museum of 
bones, the pr<^rty of the deceased capuchins. We 
went one day with a party of ladies, who had a ci^ 
riosity to see them, in the hope of getting admittance, 
but the friars were inexorable, though we repre- 
sented that it was not the live capuchins, but the 
dead ones, that we wanted to see, and that we could 
not possibly do them any harm ; that they would 
never know any thing of the matter, and that the 
sight of their bones would be a very edifying spec- 
tacle to us, who were yet in the flesh. They laugb^ 
ed heartily ; but to let us pass through the cloister 
of their convent to the cemetery, was not to be per- 
mitted. 

The Church of the S. S. Trinity de' Monti, 
once boasted what Nicolas Poussin pronounced to 
be " the third picture in the world" — Daniel da 
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VoIterra'*8 Deposition from the Cross. It ranked^ 
in his estimation, after the Transfiguratioo, and the 
Communion of St Jerome. , But it was totally de- 
stroyed by the French, in their clumsy attempt to 
remoTe it, at the time they plundered Itidy cf her 
works of art ; and this masterpiece is now irrepa- 
rably lost to the world. St Helena'*? discovery of 
the Cross, another celelH'ated work by the same 
artist, on which he spent seven years of labour, was 
also rained, and the church now contains nothing 
worthy of a visit, except the tomb of Claude l7or- 
raine. His house, built upon his own design, with 
a simple Doric portico, which he loved to introduce 
into his paintings, stands close beside it, and com- 
mands one of the most enchanting prospects that the 
eye ever beheld ; although it is modern Rome only, 
—the multiplied domes of her churches, and the 
towers of her convents rising beneath the pine- 
covered heights of Monte Janiculum and Monte 
Mario, that meet the view. Ancient Rome is not 
visible— -one proud obelise, that rises befc»*e the 
church, alone tells of its ruined grandeur. But the 
scene has a charm so inexjHressible-— a beauty so 
peculiar to itself — ^that its study alone miglit well 
have formed the genius of a Claude ; and those 
who have gazed upon its momii^ brightness, and 
its evening sunsets,— or watched the harmonious 
tints of golden splendour fade in the soft floating 
purple clouds that mantle the west,— must have be- 
held realized the pictures of Claude Lorriune. On 
the opposite side of the way, adjoining the church, 
is the house of Nicholas Poussin ; and close by it, a 

9 
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bouse once inhabited by Salvator Rosa. The Tri- 
nita de^ Monti is still the favourite residence of men 
of genius. It is thronged with the shidii and the 
dwellings of artists. 

The Church of Santa Maria Vallicella, re^erect- 
ed bj that renowned saint, Fil^po Neri, and there-, 
fore called! the Chiesa Nuova, is built after the de- 
signs, and adorned with the frescos of Pietro da 
Cortona. On the ceiling of the Sacristy, the Axcb- 
acngel bearing the symbols of our Saviour^s Passion 
to Heaven, is one of the best of his works I have, 
ever seen; the colouring is thought particularly 
good, and the effect of th^ cross^ which, though 
painted on a hcnizontal ground,'^ appears perfectly 
perpendicular, has been much admired. But even 
when called upon to approve and cdnunend them, 
the paintings of Pietro da Cortona do not touch 
our hearts with admiration ; they want the. vivify, 
ing powers of true genius: Equally remote from 
its seducing errors and its. redeeming beauties, they 
keep on in the dull beaten path of mediocri);y. We 
see nothing to offend, and nothing. to charm ua^ 
and even without faults they please less than many 
move iipperfect works. 

This church 'was [adorned with >tbe altar-pieoes 
of Rubens, Guercino, and;CaravaggiQ, all of iwhich : 
are utterly j ruined. In the Oratorio, in^ which the 
room, where Saint FiUppo died has been conrerted, . 
we wffte diewn bis portrait, by Guido; The fathers 
of the order of I Padri deW Oraiorio, instituted; 
by himsdf, are now only twelve in number, and in- 
habit a convent large enough, I think, to contain 
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some hundreds. It is built in the form of a squere, 
indonng an internal court, with open eorridors, 
three stories high, and every part of it is airy, dean, 
and commodious, — ^which we ascertained; for as 
the good monks were, as usi^d, fast asleep when we 
arrived, we took the liberty of walking all over it. 
Indeed, the lives of the whole race c^ monks and 
friars, bhtck, white, brown, and grey, in every 
country where I have had the happiness of ae^ng 
them, may he aptly described by some lines of 
Prior''s :— 

'^ They Miandly deep the night away. 

They jiist do nothing all the day ; 

They eat^ and drink^ and sleep-— What then? 

Why then^-4hey eat and sk^ again. 

If honum things went iU or w^-* 

If cfaangiDg empires rise or fell-^ 

The morning went— the eyening came — 

And found these friars just the same." 

In the Church of Santa Maria del? Amina, the 
Nativity, by Giulio Romano, though it has suffered 
from injury and restoration, is the best of his paint- 
ings I have seen in Rome. 

The Church of San Andrea della Valle, is built 
upon the spot where the Curia of Pompey once 
stood, in which Caesar fell. You may imagine the 
interest with which we visited it, although not a 
stone remains, nor an object appears to recal the 
memory of the deed that altered the destinies of 
the world. Yet did that memorable moment not 
the less strongly recur to us, when the blood of 
CsBsar was poured forth on the ground <m whieh 
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we trod — ^when Brutus, mistaking the excess of 
crime for virtue, stifled the soft pleadings of Nature, 
the natural beatings of his own heart, and plunged 
his treacherous dagger into the bosom of the friend 
to whom he owed his life. 

Paintings of the martyrdom of saints, and monu- 
ments of the fanaticism of sinners, now met our 
view ; yet was not that memorable scene which our 
imagination recalled, much the same? Was not 
Brutus a fanatic, and Csesar a martyr? 

The one was a moral, or, if you will, a political 
fanatic*— the other the martyr of ambidon,— -but it 
was the ambition of ** heroes, not of gods.^ 

But we came here*— not to moralize over the 
death of Caesar, but to admire the frescos of Dome- 
nichino. He painted the flagellation tod the glori- 
fication of St Andrew, near the altar, and the Four 
Evangelists on the angle of the dome. Among the 
latter, the beauty of St John caught my attention. 
The colouring is peculiarly fine— the conception 
grand — the design correct and perfect — ^the compo^ 
lution pure— cmd the expression true and forcible. 
They are works of real genius, and succeeding ge- 
Iterations have done them the justice which their 
contemporaries denied. Pietro da Cortona, and all 
his crowd of scholars and imitators, were envenom* 
ed in their animosity against Domenichino, and 
when these fteacos were exposed to view, they nd- 
sed so violent an outcry against them, that the pre. 
judice was universal. Domenichino, who heard 
them abused on all sides, took it very patiently, 
and every morning, as he went past to his labours, 
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he used to stop to lock at these much reviled |ho- 
ductions ; and regularly, after attentively gazing at 
them, he shrugged his shoulders, and exclaimed — 
'^ Well, after all, they don^t seem to me to be so 
very bad — Non mi pare Cesser ta$Uo aUtivoJ^ 

His << Cardinal Virtues,'' in the Church of Ssn 
Carlo a* Catinari, could be surpassed o|ily by him- 
self* Yet, beautiful as they are, I did not admire 
them, on the whole, quite so muph as these; and 
his four frescos, in the Church of S. Silvestro on 
MoQte Cavallo, representing David dancing before 
the Ark,— Judith, with the bead of Holofemes, — 
Esther before Ahasuerusy— and Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, I thought inferior to both. Whe- 
ther they really were so, or that I was then as tired 
with churches and paintings, as you must be at tbis 
moment, I won'^t pretend to say. His Assumptiop, 
a small fresco on the roof of Santa Maria, in T|ras- 
tevere, is well worth visiting. 

In pity to you and myself, I will, for the present, 
conclude this pilgrimage of the churches ; but do 
not flatter yourself that you are done with them. 
GopdmghU 
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LETTER LII. 

a 

CHURCH OF ABA C<BtI-r»STSP8 ASCEKDBD ON THE 
XNBE8 BY JULIUS CASAB, AND THE MO0SBN ITA- 
XtlANS-o-^THEATEICAI* PBiESEPIO-— GEMEBAL OF 
THE FRA19CISCANS— ^MIBACULOUS BAMBIXO— » 
SACBED 1S]:.AND<^ESCULAPIUS AND ST BABTHOtO- 
IfSW— INDULGENCES— TBASTEVEBE AND TEAfU 
TEVEBINI— -ASSASSINATION — GAMES— CONVENTS 

TASSO'^S TOMB ^VIEW OF BOME FBOM MOUNT 

JANICULUM-^OMPARISOK BETWEEN PAGAN TEM* 
FLES AND CHRISTIAN CHUBCHES. 

< * ,. 

II.. 

The ugly old Church of Santa Maria in Ara 
Cceli, which crowns the highest summit of the Ca- 
pitoline Hill, and is supposed to occupy the site of 
the splendid Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus, is adorned in the inside with twenty-two an- 
cient columns, and on the. outside with a flight of 
one hundred and twenty-four steps of Grecian 
marble, said to have formed the ascent to the Tem- 
ple of Romulus Quirinus. " Up these Pagan steps 
I have frequently seen good Christians painfully 
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mounting on their knees,— a method of locomotion 
they seem to think more to the taste of the Virgin 
that lives at the top of them, than the vulgar mode 
of walking ; and it is either practised in order to 
repay her for some benefit already received, or to 
obtain some desired gratification. One woman 
told me she had gone up on her knees, because she 
had made a vow to do it, if the Madonna would 
cure her of a bad sore throat; in this case it might 
be termed a debt of honour. Another performed 
this exploit, in order to pireviiil upon the Madonna 
to give her a prize in the lottery, and really, in this 
instance, it could, I think, be considered no b^er 
than a bribe ; but as the ticket came up a blank, 
it is plain the Virgin was not to be corrupted. 

Nineteen centuries ago, Julius Csesar, at his first 
triumph, ascended on his knees* the steps of this 
very Temple, (that of Jupiter Capitolinus.) Strange! 
after the lapse of ages, to see, on the same spot, the 
same superstitions infecting opposite faiths, and en- 
slaving equally the greatest and the weakest minds ! 

The last time I visited this church, it was crowded 
almost to sufibcation^ by peasants from remote 
mountfun villages, arrayed in their grotesque and 
various holiday costumes, who had performed this 
festive pilgrimage in order to see the JSa«i£mo, the 
new-born Jesiis; and pay their respects to the Vif^n, 
who, at this season, sits in state to rec^ve company. 



* Dion. 1. xliii. c. 21. 
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This exhibiticm is called the 'PrcB$epio, and after 
Christmas it is to be seen in almost every chureh^ 
and in most of the private houses of Rome ; but it 
i4>pears in its full glory in Ai» Gcsli, and there we 
went to see it. 

The upper part of the church around the great 
altar was adorned with painted acaenes, and ooa^ 
v^ted into a stage^ in the front of which sat the 
figure of the Viq^in, made of wood, with her best 
blue satin gown and topaz necklace on, and her 
petticoats so stuck out^^^^liat unless she wore a hoop^ 
which the friars, who were in the secret, positiveiy 
denied, it was imposnble to believe that her ac- 
couchement had yet taken place. There, however, 
lay, in proof of the contrary, die new-born Bam^ 
bmo, the little Je8us,rolled in rich swaddling clothes, 
and decked with a gilt crown ; beside him stood St 
Joseph and the two Maries ; and, at a little di^ 
tance, were seen two martial figures, whom, we 
were given to understand, were Roman centurions^ 
made of pasteboard, and mounted on white horses. 
Near them, projected from a side scene, the head 
of a cow. And all these figures^ divine, human, 
and bestial, were aa large as life. But off the stage, 
there was a figure even larger than hfe. He was 
the General of the Frandtscan ordar, who r^ides in 
this convent. The rope that girded his waist could 
not, I think, have been less than a yard and a half 
in length. He might almost have represented Fal- 
staff without stuffing ; and certinnly I never saw, 
even on the stage, a caricature of a fat friar, ap. 
proaching the circumference of this portly father. 
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It 18 aaid there cannot be too much of a good 
thing, but certainly, I think, there was rather a su- 
perabundance of this good capuchin. 

. I have heard many of the Italians, even of the 
middling and lower classes, cut much the same 
jokes upon the friars, and laugh as much at th^ 
fimdness fox eating and drinking, and all sorts of 
sensual indulgences, as the English do. Yet, by a 
strange apparent contradiction, they are almost in- 
variably the confessors, the preachers, the spiritual 
monitors and counsellors, selected by all ranks, in 
preference to the secular clergy. 

There are <mfy a hundred capuchins now in this 
convent, but, before the French turned them all 
out, there were nearly four hundred. 

I forgot to tell you that the aforesaid Bambifw 
which we had been to see, was ori^nally brought 
down from heaven one night by an angel, and is en- 
dowed with most miraculous powers, and held in 
wonderful repute. I suppose no phy»cian in Rome 
has such practice,' or such.feea. . When people are in 
extremity of sickness it is sent for, and comes to vi- 
sit, them in a coach, attended by one of the friars^ 
One of our Italian servants assured me it had cured 
her of a fever, when all the doctors had given her 
up ; and I firmly believe it did ; for, upon inquiry, 
I found, that the doctors, resigning her to the care 
of the BambmOf discontinued their visits and me- 
dicines. The sia: blisters they had put on were 
allowed to be taken off; she. got neither wine nor 
broth, and drank nothing but pure water to relieve 
her thirBt, After hearing this account, I was no 
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longer surprised at the BafMno's well-earned re- 
putation for curing diseases. 

This church takes its name of " Ara Coeli'* from 
the vulgar tradition of the SybiPs prophecy to 
Augustus, of the birth of the -Redeemer, and his 
consequent consecration of an altar on this spot, 
^^ to the first bom of God^-— a monkish imposition, 
wholly unsupported by historical testimony. 

Leaving the Capitol, we crossed the Pcmte Quattro 
Capi, anciently the Fabrician Bridge, to tbef island 
of the Tiber, whose date, if history may be credited, 
is more modern than that of Rome itself, and whose 
creation is not the work of nature, but of chance, 
and of man. . 

It is related by Livy,* that at the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, a large field belonging to them, which 
was consecrated to Mars, and afterwards called the 
Campus Martins, was covered with ripe corn. It 
became the property of the Roman people, but, 
disdaining to eat the bread of their tyrant, they 
threw the sheaves into the river, which, as is usual 
at that time of year, was low ; the corn stuck in the 
muddy bottom, and receiving continued aggrega- 
tions of slime, soil, and other substances, deposited 
by the stream, it gradually formed a solid island^ 
which was afterwards strengthened, and the margin 
built round with walls. 

When the ten ambassadors, sent from Rome 
during the plague, returned from their solemn 

* Vide lib. ii. cap. 5. Also^ vide Pliny^ Hist. lib. li. in 
principio. 
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embaasy to the Temple of Escidiqpitus in Epi- 
daurus, the sacred serpent, whidi had voluntarily 
embarked itself with them, left the ship, swam 
to the islaady and was never more seen by man.* 
That it was the god who bad assumed this shape, 
and that he had chosen the island for his habitation, 
could not be doubted. The pestilence oeaBed«-4he 
island was formed into the shape of a ship^ in com* 
memoration of the sacred vessel whidi brought 
him, and, near its extremity, the great Temjde of 
Esculapius was built An hospital was attached to it 
for the cure of the sick ; but the Roman daves were 
almost invariably exposed before the portico to be 
cured, if such was the will of the god, or if not, to 
perish. To cheek this inhuman practice, the Empe- 
ror Claudius ordained, that those who recovered 
should never more return to their former send- 
tude.-f- Ever after the arrival of EsculajMus the 
island was denominated the Sacred Island, and the 
Temple of Jupiter, of Faunus, and perhaps of other 
deities, were built upon it. 

The site of the Temple dT Esculapius is now oc« 
cupied by the church of St Bartholomew ; and in 
the garden of the convent, where the statue of the 
god, now at Naples, was found, there is still to be 
seen the sacred serpent, sculptured upon the prow 
of the vessel, into which the extremity of the island 
was formed. But, as the good fathers would by no 



* Livy, lib. ii. cap. 13> 14. 
t Suetonius' Claudius^ 25. 
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means incur tlie guilt of lelting a female look at it, 
we were coastnuned to forego that criminal gmtifi-* 
cation, and patiently to aw«t the return of the pii> 
▼il^ed «ex of our party, who went to see it. 

In this church they offer plenary indulg^ices^ 
nostrums for the cure of the soul have supplied the 
nostrmss fi>r the iaire of the body, that used to be 
administered here. Ckirporeal is dianged into i^i- 
ritual quackery, Pagan into Catholic superstition, 
and Esculaptus into St Bartholomew^ 

I soon grew tired of looking at some bad frescos by 
Afitonio Caraoci ; and, observing this inscription of 
^ Indutgencsia Plencaria^ I asked one of llie young 
friai«^ why, since they had the power of giving 
^^ unlimited indulgence^ to all, he would not grant 
us the restricted indulgence of walking through 
the garden ? He crossed himself in admiration of 
my extravagance, and ejaculated ^* Jesu Maria P 
I tiiea urged him to explain to me what plenary 
indulgence meant. He said it was *^ a mystery"^-— ^a 
thing incomprehensible to us^'-— <^ a spiritual good^ 
-^" a blesang of all saints^"^ But all these, and all 
that followed, were separate and reluctant responses 
to my varied interrogations. 

Did plenary indulgence give permis^on to per- 
petraEte murder ? I inquired. ^^ No ! no P ^^ Could 
nwoder, when committed, be expiated by it?^^ 
That was again a mystery. Murder could be ex. 
piatecL The <« Santo Padre^ (the Pope) who had 
received from the Prince of Apostles the keys of 
heaven, and the power to forgive sins, cou&i pardon 
that, or any crimo>«-4iut how^ he might not say-- ^all 
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that he would lay to a hei^etic like me, after all mj 
clOflfriquesUoniiigy was, ^^ that for hell, he belieTed, 
DO indulgence. was to be obtained, but from pur- 
gatory there was plenary indulgence accorded to 
the faithful, through the Madonna, St Peter, and 
the Pope." 

Our theolo^cal controyersy was here broken off, 
•—much to your satisfaction I should suppose, as well 
as the friary's and mine— by the return of our friends. 
We left the church, and, crosnng the Fonte San 
Bartolomeo, formerly called the Pans Cestiua, from 
its founder — ^though who he was nobody knows — 
or cares,-*-entered Trastevere, that port of Bome 
that lies beyond the Tiber, and along the. foot of 
Mount Janiculum. 

In Trastevere there are no remains of antiquity,, 
but abundance of monuments of superstition—* 
churches full of the shrines of saints, and convents 
full of imprisoned sinners— plenty of houses, but 
few inhabitants. These inhabitants, however, boast 
of being descended from the ancient Romans, and 
look on the upstart race on the other lude of the 
river with sovereign contempt. They will not in- 
termarry with them, nor associate with them. 
> They call themselves EminetUi, and support 
' their claims to superiority by the ferocity of their 
manners. Bloody quarrels and vindictive passions, 
rage, jealousy, and revenge, seem to reign among 
them with untameable violence. They, among all 
the people of Rome, are the most addicted to car- 
rying the prohibited knife, which, in the paroxysm 
of fury, they so often plunge into each other^s breast. 
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I think we are quite mistaken in our estimate of 
the Italian character, in one respect. Murder is 
generally comniitted in the sudden impulse of un- 
governable passion, not with the slow premedita- 
tion of deliberate revenge. That it is too common 
a termination of Italian quarrels, it would be vain 
to deny; and it is equally true, that howeyer 
Engli^inen .may fall out, or however angry they 
may be ; drunk or sober, they never think of stab- 
bing, but are always content with beating each 
other. But in England murders are generally com- 
mitted in cold blood, and for the sake of plunder. 
In Italy, they are inore frequently perpetrated in 
the moment of exasperation, and for the gratiiS- 
cation of the passions. An Italian will pilfer or 
steal, cheat or defraud you, in any way he can. 
He would rob you if he had couragfe ; but he 
seldom murders for the sake of gain. In proof 
of this, almost all the murders in Italy are commit- 
ted amongst the lower orders. One man murders 
another who is as much a beggar as himself. 
Whereas, our countrymen walk about the unlight- 
ed streets of Rome or Naples at all hours, in per- 
fect safety. I never heard of one having been attack- 
ed-ii-although the riches of MUor" Inglesi are pro- 
verbial. Amongst the immense number of English 
who have lately travelled through Italy, though all 
have been cheated, a few only have been robbed ; and 
of these, not one has either been murdered or hurt. 
I am far, however, from thinking that murders are 
more frequent in England than in Italy. In Eng- 
land they arc held in far more abhorrence ; they 
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are punialied, not only with the tenvHS of the law, 
but the execrations of the pecqnie. £varj murder 
retounda through the land-^ is canvataed in enrery 
dub, and told by every village fire-side ; and in- 
questSt and trials, and newqiapera, ptodaim the 
lengthened tale to the world. But in Itdly, it is 
unpublished, unnamed, and unheeded. The mur. 
derer sometimes escapes wholly unpuniaked**HHime- 
Umes he compounds for it, by paying money, if he 
has any— and sometimes he is condemned ta the 
gallies-— but he is rarely executed. 

The. T\uHeverini are passionately fond ol the 
game of Morra* It is played by two men, and 
merely consists in holding up, in rapid sucoeflaioD, 
any number of fingers they please, caUing out at 
the same time the number their antagonist shews. 
Nothing, seemingly, can be more sin^ile or less in- 
teresting. Yet, to see them play, so violent are 
their gestures, that you would imagine them pos- 
sessed by some diabolical passion. The eagerness 
and rapidity with which they carry it on^ render it 
very liable to mistake and altercation-— thai, phrensy 
fires them, and too often furious disputes arise at 
this trivial play, that end in murder. Morra^ seems 
to differ in no respect fW>m the Micare IHgiti$ of 
the ancient Romans.* 

There is another pastime among them called La 
RuzzicUf or La Moiuola, which seems to me to bear 



* Cic DiYin. 11, 41. 0£ cxi. S3. 
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a close resemUance to an ancient Roman sport, — 
that <^ throwing the discus. 

The Trastevere game consists in coiling a long 
string round a piece of wood, of the shape of a 
Glouoester cheese, as tight as possible — then ra- 
pidly untwisting the string, when the wood flies off 
with immense velocity, and the length of its course 
is the criterion of victory. This diversion was pro^ 
hibited— -for it sometimes happened that legs of 
unwary passengers were broken, by coming in con* 
tact with these bowling machines ; but it is still 
practised, though no longer in the streets or public 
roads. 

The resemblance of the form of the ruzxica to 
that of the discus, and the attitude of the Trast&. 
verini as they throw it, so strongly recalled to my 
mind the discobolus, that I could not help thinking 
it must have taken its origin from that sport. 

They are the only people in Rome at all fond of 
dancing, and on the afternoons of Sundays, and 
other festa, especially during the Carnival and about 
Easter, most amusing exhitntions may be seen, of 
young handsome couples, in their picturesque hoU* 
day costume, dancing with an infinity of attitude 
and expression, in the courts and gardens of Tras- 
tevere. 

Trastevere is said to have been the ancient quar* 
ter of the Jews, and its inhabitants now, as former- 
ly, bear no very high character.* 



* Martial; 1. i, £p. 116. 
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The men struck me as a strong and vig<»rous 
race, yet Trastevere is siud to be very unhealthy, 
and it is certainly very depopulated. Its palaces are 
deserted, and its streets untrodden. The scourge 
of the malaria infests it in the summer ; and it is ap- 
parently for this reason that they have established 
so many convents here, thinking, I suppose, it is no 
matter how many nuns die — and indeed, as far as 
the enjoyment of this world goes, it would, perhaps, 
have been better for many of them that they had 
never been born. 

In Italy, a " monasteruP means a nunnery — 
and a " conventcT a monkery or a friary, which is 
exactly the reverse of the application of these names 
in France and England. This part of Rome seems 
to have been considered insalubrious even in ancient 
times. Pliny,* in one of his invectives against Re- 
gulus, says, *' he (Regulus) staid at his villa, on 
the other shore of the Tiber, in order to have the 
malicious gratification of making people visit it at 
that unwholesome season,^ an accusation which, by 
the way, is no proof of the philosopher'*s discern- 
ment, since Regulus must have done far more in- 
jury to his own health by a continued residence, 
than his friends could have received by their occa- 
sional visits— but it is a proof that the air here was 
even then reputed unhealthy at certain seasons. 

Tacitus too somewhere abuses the Vatican, which 



* Vide Ep. ii. lib. iv. 
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is a part of Trastevere, for its bad air.* As a proof 
of the discernment of the Popes, or the desire they 
have to send the sick poor to a better world, they 
have set down the great hospital of the Borgo San 
Spirito, in the very worst air of this dbreputable 
region. 

The church of Santa Maria in Trastevere, is, 
like aH the other old churches of Rome, adorned 
with ancient columns, all of which are of oriental 
granite; but their varying proportions and capi- 
tals, proclaim them to be the spoils of different 
Roman edifices. There are seven of the Ionic capi- 
tals of these columns mentioned by Winkelman, 
which, instead of the rose, have Lilliputian figures 
of the little god Harpocrates, with his finger. on 
his mouth. On the left of the altar are two ancient 
mosaics, one of which represents a sea^pprt. The 
roof is adorned with a small Assumption in fresco, 
by Domenichino, unquestionably a very fine paint- 
ing ; although it did not, I own, impress me with the 
high admiration and delight which his works gene- 
rally afford ; but I do not mean on that account to 
undervalue what better judges than myself pro- 
nounced to be equal to his finest performances. 

If we may believe the priests, this was a public 
Christian church as early as the beginning of the 
third century. It might be so ; for after the death 



* The soldiers of Vitellius's army, while quartered there, 
fell victims to the same fatal fever which still depopulates its 
precincts. Tacitus, Hist^ lib« ii. Ct 93. 
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of Seplimius Sevems^ (a. d. Sll) the Chrigtiaiis^ 
during a period dT nearly forty years^ not only en- 
joyed toleration and obtained the privilege of cupea^ 
ly having places of worship^ but were even high in 
favour at the Imperial Court. It is even asserted,* 
that Alexander Severus, in the early part of his 
rdgn, imbibed the maxims <^ Christ, and entertain- 
ed serious thoughts of erecting a t«n{de to him as 
one of the gods. 

In these times, it is related,^a miraculous fountain 
of sacred oil sprung up in this churchy and the spot 
is suU mariced with the inscriptLcxi of f\m^ Oku 

As we had already visited the Convent of Saint 
Cecilia once, we did not return to it, but toiled <« 
foot up a long and steep ascent to the Church of 
San Onofrio, where the remains of Tasso repose. 

A paltry inscription on the wall alone marks the 
spot ; for, neglected in death as well as life, his un- 
grateful country has denied a Uxnb to the poet whose 
memory is at once her glory and her shame. She 
has not even 

*^ To buried gemas raised the tardy bust" 

Italy was unworthy of having Tasso for a son. 
But his name is worshipped in every land,— 4iis mo- 
nument is erected in every heart ; and though the 
laurel crown, which never encircled his living brows, 
is not suspended over his grave ; no traveller, from 



* Vide Gibbon, (Decfine and Fall, toI. ii. p. S69,) wbo 
quotes the Augustan History, p. 130. 
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tbe remotest regioOB of the earth, will leave ^< the 
Eternal City,^ without shedding a tem: oyer the 
stone that covers the genius, and the sorrows of 
Tarquato Tasso. 

In thb gloomy oonvadt was passed the close of a 
life made wretched by oppres»on, by contumely, 
by poverty, and by chains ;— -maddened by sensibi* 
lity, and cursed by genius. It was by bis last re- 
quest that his remains were buri^ hare.*-— ^^ Bu^ 
ried here P I involuntarily exclaimed, as we gazed 
on the dark flag^atone, trodden by every vulgar foot 
that records the tale**-And is the genius that awa* 
kened those strains of divine poesy, which will re- 
sound through the earth while it rolls in its orbit, 
really buried here?-— Is the fancy, whose heaveiu 
taught powers erected such glowing visions of beau-* 
ty and of bliss, sunk in this narrow spot ?— Is the 
heart, whose blighted feelings wept immortal tears 
through long years of n^lected solitude, and burst 
its prison-bars, entombed beneath this lowly stone ? 
—How can we believe, that the powers which em- 
braced the universe, and seemed intended for eter- 
nal duration, are thus shrunk to nought ; and that 
in this speck of earth is all that remains of Tasso ! 

From the tomb of Tasso, we might have turned 
to the frescos of Domenichino in the portico, which 
have for their subject the miracles of Saint Jerome ; 
but one glance at their worn and washed-out ap- 
pearance sufficed ; and with some feeling of indigna- 
tion against the land where the fanaticism and the 
miracles of saints are honoured and commemorated, 
while taste and genius are oppressed and forgotten 
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— i¥e gave one glance to the poetV grave, and left 
the convent of San Onofrio.* 

We again climbed the steep rides of Monte Jani- 
culum to San Pietro in Montorio, and from the 
terrace in front of it, which seems to overhang Rome, 
we enjoyed the finest view of the Ancient and Mo- 
dem City I had yet beheld. ' 

Beneath us were spread its massive ruins, over- 
shadowed with the dark pine and cypress— its de- 
serted mounts, its fallen temples, its splendid l)asi- 
licas, its gorgeous palaces, and its cloistered con- 
vents ; even the proud dome of Saint Peter^s lay at 
our feet— the magnitude of the Vatican was shrunk 
to nothing ; far over its glowing gardens and depth 
of Cypress shade, the eye wandered delighted, to 
the majesty of MonteCave, the storied Alban Mount, 
hung with ancient woods ;— -to the purple hues that 
painted the Sabine Hills, on whose sheltered sides 
reposed Tivoli, Frescati, and Palestrina, as if in* 



* These nearly obliterated frescos of Domenichino^ of which, 
on careM examination, I found the outline still visible, repre- 
sent the Baptism of St Jerome, — St Jerome tempted by the 
devil, who is rolling on the ground, and scratching his h^ in 
despairing perplexity what next to essay against the virtae 
of the saint, — and St Jerome scourged by an Angel, an event 
which is gravely asserted to him happened, though why the 
saint was chastised in this extraordinary way I could not learn. 
I afterwards saw in a house adjoining the church, a Ma- 
donna by Leonardo De Vinci, unquestionably original ; to 
which, being unprovided at our first visit wifii a cardinal's 
pass of entrance to convefnts, we were, as females, refused ad- 
mittance. 

5 ' 
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viting our approach; and to *^ gU Alpestri dossi 
^Apennino^ whose stiowy summits terminated the 
view. 

But I am forgetting, in the delight of retrospec- 
tion, how insufferable is description, and how wholly 
inadequate to ^ve the faintest idea of the beauty of 
any jprospect 

I turned from this enchanting scene, slowly and 
reluctantly, to enter the ugly old church of San 
Pietroin Montorio, for which the finest picture in 
the world, the Transfiguration, was originally paint* 
ed— but fortunately, both for its preservation and 
the just display of its uniEippro^hed perfection, it is 
no longer here. 

The flagellation of Christ, designed with all the 
energy and correctness of Buonarotti, and painted 
with all the vivid colouring of Sebastian del Fiom- 
bo, still adorns one of these obscure chapels. 

I believe Mr Angerstein^s Resurrection of Laza- 
rus, which was also designed and painted by the 
united powers of the same^reat masters of design 
and colouring, was taken from this church. 

In the cloister of the convent, there is a small 
modern circular Doric Temple, erected by Bra- 
mante, at the command and expence of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, on the spot which tradition 
points out, as the scene of the martyrddm of ^ the 
Prince of the Apostles. 

Small and simple as this little building b, Bra- 
mante has contrived to make it a proof that the best 
of Italian architects (a^d he was the best) would 

VOL. II. 2 a 
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have sueoeeded aa HI in temples as they hare d<Hie 
in cburches. 

If, howerer, there is a complete contrast in arcbi- 
tectoral beauty— -it is curious to aee in hovr many par- 
ticulars, small and great^ modeni Catholic churches 
correspond to ancient Pagan temples. It is not only 
in the pictures and statues, in the plan and the 
decorations, in which we might be glad to trace even 
a closer resemblance — it is the plurality of god^, in 
the worship of images, in the holy places, in the real 
presence, in the altars and votive qfflmjDgB>t in the 
holy water, in the multiplied ceremonies, in the 
pompous processus, in the refuge of sanctuaries,— 
in all that we see, hear, and do,— that we might al- 
most as well be in a Pagan as in a Christian temple. 
Even the glory that surrounds the heads of saints 
formerly encircled the statue^ of go^a;^ Images of 
Apollo and Diana, of Fortune and of Pallas, had 
this nimbusy or halp of light, round. their heads— 
and it seems afterwards to have become common.^ 
The Virgin with the crescent is represented as the 
symbol of cbastity-^exactly like Diana of old. 

It is curious, too, that the door- ways of ancient 
temples, like those of all the Italian churches, were 
closed with a heavy curtain.f But we should never 
be done^ if We were to go thro^gh the parallel be- 
tween them in aU its minutiae. 

And here I gladly finish this hasty and perhaps 
imperfect survey of the churches of Rome, with the 

* Winkelman^ Hist de I'Art^ Lib. vi. chap. % § 37* 
t Winkelman, sur TArch. § $4, 
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fullest conviction that you will not complain of its 
brevity, however you may sufiPer under its tedious- 
ness— that what is dull in investigation, cannot pos- 
sibly be amuang in description ; and that it is un- 
reasonable to expect you to listen with pleasure, to 
the description of ^at I could not see with pa- 
tience. 
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LETTER LIII. 



FOVNTAIKS. 



Fkom St Pietro in Montorio, where we finished 
our weary visitation of churches, and, I believe, 
almost made a vow never to enter another as long 
as we lived, from motives of curioaty, we walked 
to the Fontana Paolina. Long before we came in 
sight of it, the rushing of its mighty waters stole 
gradually upon our ear ; but the sound did not 
sufficiently prepare us for the sight, and we stood 
transfixed with astonishment to behold three noble 
cascades, falling in foam into an immense basin^ 
whose surface was agitated like the waves of a lake 
by their concussion. 

The beautiful solitude of its situation, surround- 
ed by a deep evergreen shade, and yet commanding 
one of the most enchanting prospects over the whole 
of Home, and the plain of the Compagna, bounded 
only by the romantic heights of the distant Appe- 
nines, is one of its greatest charms. 

The Fontana Paolina, by a whimsical coincidence, 
combines the names of its architect and maker, Fon- 
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tana, and Paolo V. I never could forgive that good- 
for-nothing old Pope, for despoiling the Forum of 
Nerva of its precious remains, to ornament the 
tasteless fabric which the joint skill of himself and 
his builder has raised* Two dragons heads, fixed 
on each side of them^ and which, instead of fire, 
spoilt out insignificant streams of water, contribute 
to spoil the fine effect of these beautiful cascades,' 
which have no parallel even in Rome. Nothing, 
indeed, strikes a stranger with more just admiration 
on his arrival in this capital of the world, than the 
immense numbers of fountuns, which pour forth 
their unceasing flow of waters on every side.^ It is 
a luxury, the full value of which cannot be felt but 
in such a climate as this; and those only who have 
known that delicious moment, when the blaze of 
the summer-day fades at last in the golden clouds 
of evening, can understand the voluptuous delight 
with which, in its hushed hour of stillness and re- 
pose, you listen to the music of their dashing mur- 
mur, and rest beside their freshness. 
. The beautiful fountains that play before the 
grand front of St Peter^s, alone, of all those of 
Rome, satisfied my imagination, and delighted my 
taste. I know not how to describe to you their 
beauty ; but visit them, in the repose of evening, 
when that moon which here shines like a brighter 
planet, walks in her glory through the heaven^,^ — 
when the stars awake their mysterious fires, and 
the soft mooA-beam falls upon the lines of the 
Grecian columns— on the swelling grandeur of the 
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majestic dome, the full height of the andent obdiic, 
and the sweep of the ciicliiig oolomiade8,#-»wheii it 
brings eveiy beauty into Tiew, throws eveiy defect 
into shade— when the freshness oi the new-bom 
breeae fans the cheek with its Toluptuous bx^eath, 
and the yoioe of the falling waters sooths the soul 
to rest ;-^viat them then ; and you will fed tliar 
enchantment* 

To describe, or to listen to the description of 
all the priadpal. fountains of Borne, would, indeed, 
be a terrific task. They ore, generally speaking, 
all deficient in that grnitest of beauties, which, 
though it would seem the eadest to be found, is 
always the last attained— ^e beauty <^ ampliei]^ ; 
and whidi is to the fine arts, what action is to the 
oratar,^^the first, the second, and the third requi- 
site. 

The fountain of Treiri has been remiwned through 
the world, and so highly extolled, that my expec- 
tationsf w^re raised to the highest stretdi ; and 
gi^at was my disappointment when I was taken 
into a little dirty, confined, miserable piazza, near- 
ly filled up with one large palace, beneath which 
spouted out a variety of tortuous streamlets, ibs4 
are made to gurgle over artificial rocks, and to 
bathe the bodies of various seaJioraes, tritons, and 
other marble monsters, which are sprawling about 
in it. After some cogitation, you discover they are 
trying to draw Neptune on, who, though stuck up 
in a niche of the palace wall, as if meant to be 
stationary, is standing at the same time with his 
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feet an a sort of car, as if intended to be riding over 
the waters* 

Now, all this seems to me to be in very bad taste. 
I have no objections to the monarch of the nymphs 
of the sea,— ^ tiitons, or river gods, or any other 
description of th^se creatures, either in painting 
or sculpture, whare all is equally fictitious, and 
consequently all in unison ; but it strikes me as lin 
outrage upon probability and taste, to have real 
water and artificial monsters, and to see sea-horses 
and men carved of stone, sitting immoveable in the 
pure living stream. Indeed, the copious quantity 
and pelliidd clearness oi tfa6 water, is the ottly 
beauty that I could see in the Fontana di Trevi. 
It would, I think, be difficult to dispose of so much 
water to less advantage than the contrivers of this 
fountain have produced ; and they have don^ thdif 
utmofst, by the enormous palace they have biiilt 
above it, and the colossal statues they have stuck 
up in it, to diminish as mu<ih as fxissible the effect 
of the immenaty and the grandeur of such a body 
of water. 

This water is the delicious Acqua Ver^e, the 
same that flowed into Rome in the age of August 
tos, and was brought by M. Agrippa for the use of 
his baths. Modem -Rome is chiefly supplied with 
it, although the Fontana Felice, on the Quirinal 
Hi]], is said by some to be of still finer quality. 

That Fountain is so called, because Sextus V., 
who built it, was called Fra Felkc in the cloist^; 
an auspicious name, which augured wel. thie for- 
tunes of him who was raised from the station of a 
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shepherd boy to a throne^* and not only to the 
rank of a prince, but to be a ruler of princes. It 
is also called Foniana di Termini^ from its vicinity 
to the Thermae of Diocletian* 

It represents Moses striking the rock,--or rather 
Moses does not strike the rock, nor is there a rock 
to strike ; but it is supposed he does ; and he stands 
in one niche with a rod in his hand, and Aaron and 
Gideon, or some such sppeifluous persons, are sta- 
tioned in others, amidst bas-reliefs. 

What have four lions, either ancient, or modem, 
to do with spouting out water ? and what bunness 
have they here P Two of these lions, (formed of 
basalt,) ;are. of Egyptian extracdon, and are suppo- 
sed, to have been brought .captives to Rome, when 
Augustus returned after the battle of Actium* The 
poor animals were taken from the portico of the 
Pantheon, to perform this unnatural employment. 
Ram^s heads, lions, masks, all kinds of mouths, 
were used for this purpose by the ancients as well 
as the modems. We seem to have kept all th&r 
absurdities in addition to our own. 
' The front of the Fontana di Termini is built of 
large masses of Travertine, adorned with little co- 
lumns, of marble, and surmounted with a long in- 
scription ; the whole is weighed down with a cum- 
brous attic, and is much admired. 



* He was the son of a poor peasant in the March of An- 
cpna^ and tended his fathoms flocks. 
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In the Piazza Navona are three fountains ; the 
centre one supports the obelise brought from the 
Circus of Caracalla. It consists of a great mass of 
artificial rock, to which are chained four river gods 
— a truly Bernini idea ! He has not placed them 
at rest} in the recumbent, meditative, classdcal pos- 
ture of river gods, but fastened them in the most 
uneasy attitudes, and unnatural contortions ; and 
in order to shew proper contempt for the architect 
ture of Borromini, who built the front of St Agnes^s 
church, the two water deities oh the side next it, 
are made to throw up th^ eyes to it in the shrink- 
ing attitude of terror, as if expecting it to fall upon 
them. But the Church of St Agnes stands where 
it did, and has no appearance of moving ; so that 
the alarm of these huge creatures seems only lur 
dicrous and cowardly. If they had held, up their 
hands and eyes at its ugliness, I should have had 
some sympathy with them ; but of its stability there 
is, unfortunately, no reason to doubt. From each 
of these colossal river gods, springs his own c2rf 6- 
Uing stream. You see at once the source of the 
Nile, which some stupid people imagined had neyer 
yet been traced — and the Danube spouts out his 
mighty waters, in force sufficient to fill a moderate 
dzed bucket. After a short course down the sides 
of the artificial rock, the four great riyers of the 
different quarters of the world are lost in the basin 
of the fountain, which represents the Ocean. 

I forgot to mention that there is, besides, a ca- 
vern in the rock, in which a lion and a horse re. 
side in the most amicable manner possible ; though 
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what they do there in the middle of the sea, I do 
not exactly comprehend. This fountain is contri- 
ved so as to overflow annually; and during the 
burning heats of summer, for a few evenings in the 
month of August, it is the delight ol the people of 
Bcmie to drive about among its waters, which fill 
the Piazza Navona. It was suggested by an inge- 
nious fiiend of mine, that this custom was proba- 
bly the remains of the sports of the Naumachia, ex- 
biUted at the annual games in honour of the gods, 
at this very period of the year, and in this very 
spot, which was the ancient Circus Ag<malisb 

There is a much admired fountain in the Piazza 
Barberini, upon a design of Bernini^ in which a 
stone Triton dts upon four dolphins, and throws 
up the water jGrom a large shell. But the prettiest 
of these minor fountains, in my opinion, is that of 
the Tartatiiche, in the Piazza Mattel, in which 
four bronze figures, in singularly graceful attitudes, 
support a vase, from which the water flows. It de- 
rives its name from four tortoises that adorn it 

On the whole, I admire, with fond admiration, 
the fountains of Rome ; not that as fountains I 
think them beautiful ; but that falling water, in 
ample quantity, must be beautiAil in a climate like 
this, where its sound, even in winter, is so sweet to 
the senses. I love to repose my fancy upon the 
three noble cascades that are poured forth at the 
Fontana Paolina ; the copious streams which burst 
from the rocks of the Fountain of Trevi, and those 
silver fountmns that throw high in ah* their glit- 
tering showers, within the grand colonnades of St 
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Feter^s. These are beautiful; but for all the ugly 
statues of monsters and men,— -seaJiorses and dra- 
ins,— -prophets and lions,— and fishes and gods^ 
—I hold them in utter abhorence, as well as the 
clumsy and hideous buildings erected abote them« 
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LETTER LIV, 



VATICAN LIBSAEY. 



The Vatican Library is called the largest in the 
world ; not that it contains the most books, but the 
most space; for although it has been formed ever 
fflnce the days of Hilary, Pope and Saint ; and been 
augmented by the accumulation of several subse- 
quent Popes and Saints ; and has received the en- 
tire libraries of various kings and cardinals, (amongst 
others, that of Queen Christina of Sweden,) and 
part of the library of the Roman Emperor of Con- 
stantinople — ^yet, after all, I am assured, by what 
I believe to be good authority, that it scarcely pos- 
sesses forty thousand volumes, although the amount 
is generally stated at double that number. 

The collection of manuscripts is, however, ex- 
tremely rare and valuable, and amounts to upwards 
of thirty thousand. Some of those are very cu- 
rious. The famous Virgil, with its costume paint- 
ings of the Trojans and Latins, supposed to have 
been executed about the age of Constantine ; the 
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Terence, with its paiiitings of Masks, of nearly as 
andent date; the manuscript of Pliny, with its pic- 
tured Noah^s ark of animals ; Henry VIII.^s Let- 
ters to Anne Boleyn ; and his Treatise on the Se- 
ven Sacraments, which he presented to Leo X., 
and in return received the title of Defender of that 
Faith which he was so soon to overthrow; the 
Tasso and Dante, and an infinity of others— inte* 
resting as they are, have been already so often de- 
scribed, that I shall abstiun from any observadbn 
upon thenu* 

The only access to the Library is from the Mu- 
seum. The great door, which is of bronze, and 
very magnificent, seems intended for ornament ra- 
ther than use, for it is never opened. The usual 
entrance is by a small door, which opens into the 
office of the seven clerks or writers of the principal 
European languages, who are attached to the li- 
brary. A cardinal is always the nominal librarian, 
and this room is hung with the portraits of these 
Cardinali BibHotecarj^ amongst which there is one 
by Domenichino. 

Passing on through an anti-room, you enter a 
hall two hundred feet by fifty, entirely painted in 
fresco, with colours so glaring, and contrasts so 
violent, that it reminded me of an immense China 



* Since the author left Rome^ a discovery has been made 
by the Ab^e Maio, of a part of the lost books of Cicero De 
Respuhlica, over which some of St Augustin's treatises have 
been written— but the original MS. though much mutilated^ 
is said to be still legible. 



bowl. Tlus capacious qnrtineDt contains no tis- 
Ue 8%h of books, and indeed you may walk through 
the whcde Vatican Library without sedng one ; far 
they are shut up in wooden presses, which may 
conceal dither great wealth or great povcarty. 

In this hall there is a edumn of most beautifol 
Oriental alabaster, spirally fluted, btought from the 
Baths of the Emperor Gordian, near the Trophies 
of Marius, and erected on a pedestal of Verde Jm^ 
Hco* The capital is nnfortunaldy lost 

Here, also, are two small Etruscan canerary urns 
tiUrrd coUa^ with the (XMnmon sepulchral baa re- 
lief of the fhitriddal combat of Etepdes and Pdiy- 
nices. 

On dther ode (rf them appear their guardian «[n* 
rits, whom the Etruscans supposed neVer left man 
from the cradle to the tomb. Or rather, perhiqis, 
her^ they represent the Furies, wha urged on the 
royal brothers to this sanguinary combat, and who 
stand exulting over their victims, flapping thw 
long wings. But the Etruscan Ddties are genecal- 
ly wbged. Minerva is represented cai an Etruscan 
monument like Mercuxy, with wings both <m her 
heeb and shoulders ; and Venus, Diana^ and several 
others, have the same attributes. 

We were shewn the remnant of a piece of cloth 
of Asbestos, found in a sarcophagus on the Apfnan 
Way, which the man who. exhibited it, assured us 
was quite indestructible by fire ; at the same time, 
that he very con^tently lamented that it was re- 
duced almost to nothing, by having been so often 
burnt. The fact is, that to a certain d^;ree it re- 
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mta thd action ^of fire, and it was tiieeefore used 
by the Romans to collect the ashes of the wealthy 
dead. 

Having oonodved this hall to be the whole libra- 
ry, great was my surprise, to behold at its extremi- 
ty, cm either hand, a long gallery open upon me in 
flJmost interminable perspective.* I actually stood 
mute with astonishment-«a rare effect on the fe- 
male mind— and like the ass between two bundles 
of hay, I scarcely knew which gallery to take. 

The one is terminated by the Slacred, the other 
by the Profane Cabinet, as they are pleased to call 
them ; the first being a collection of Christian, the 
the last of Pagan antiquities. 

On our way to the former, we encountered the 
statue of St Hyppolitus, with a modem head, but 
a body of undoubted authenticity, and unquestion- 
ably the most ancient sta^tue of a christian extant. 
It is a work of the age of Alexander Severus, and 
was dug out of the catacombs. Opposite to him sits 
Anstides^-^not the ancient philosopher*^but a rhe# 
toiician of degenerate daysh— whose statue bears no 
more comparison to that Aristides we had so lately 
admired atNaples'f— than does his form to that of 
the Gredan Sage ; and we passed him without one 
tribute <^ respect or admiration^ 



* We afterwards learnt that it ia 1200 Engli^ feet in 
length. 

t Found in Herculaneum* One of the finest statues in the 
world. 
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The Sacred Cabinet consists of curiosities taken 
from the catacombs— laborious carvings of Madcm- 
nas in ivory— -little pictures of saints on gilt grounds 
*-4ias reliefs of the barbarous ages, representing 
martyrdoms^nstrumcnts used in martyrising the 
early Christians, and a long ei cetera of all sorts of 
heterc^neous articles. There are a number of red 
velvet jewel cases— empty ; the Frendi having car- 
ried off all the preiaous stones they could find, with- 
out any regard to their sanctity ; so that the ear- 
rings and broaches of the siunts and martyrs, in all 
probability, are now adorning the belles and ele- 
gantes of Paris. 

The adjoining chamber of the Papyrus, is the 
most beautiful little bifou I ever' behdd. Its ar- 
chitecture and decoration are by Raphael Mengs, 
who was employed by Clement XIV. to make it, 
and to paint the roof in fresco. He has represent- 
ed History writing on the wings of Time, and Fame 
hovering in the air, and sounding forth to the world 
the deeds she records. The composition is not, 
perhaps, very learned, but the figure of Time is 
fine, and the colouring, when compared with the 
horrible daubing of the present French and Italian 
schools, deserves the greatest praise. 

Mengs, like many other artists, was too much 
cried up in his life-time, and cried down dnce his 
death. 

The pavement of this superb little apartment, is 
of the richest marbles; the walls are encrusted with 
giallo and verde anttco, with porphyry and pilasters 
of Oriental granite of the highest polish ; and the 

18 
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whole decoration is as much distiQguifth^ by taste 
as magnificence. 

The Papyrus manuscripts, which consist of an- 
cient volumes unrolled, are enclosed iQ the walls in 
long columns lender glass. They are of thie fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, in Greek and in Latin ; 
but in matter are of little interest. When closely 
examined, the papyrus has the app^aranpe of wa^. 
ed cloth. 

The library, at thi^ extremity, has been extend- 
ed by the presept Pope, who has added some rooms, 
in which the books can actually be seen and evei^L 
got at. , He has also formed a narrow little gallery, 
the walls of which are entirely composed of inscrip- 
tions in terra cottay that otherwise might have been 
entirely lost. I ^m sorry I can give yoiji no ^uHx>unt 
of them, my attention having been en^rely engross- 
ed by some Etruscan, or, more properly, Grecian 
vases, of singular beauty. An immense number of 
vases are ranged on the top of the book-cases along 
the whole extent of the gallery ; but th^se are by 
far the largest and finest, and j indeed, surpass any 
I have seen, excppt the unrivaUed polliectipn at Na- 
ples^ , . ' 

This library possesses a very fine cabinet of me- 
dals, which was carried off, and h^ been restored 
by the French ; but it is still in such complete con- 
fusion, that it cannot be inspected. 

There is, too, attached to the library, a whole 
chamber filled with a fine collection of prints, to 
which it is npcessary to h^ve a particular order for 
admittance, and in another chamber are the secret 
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ttfdiives of the Vatican^ to which there is no ad- 
mittance at all. 

We traverded the whde extent of this immense 
gallery to the Profane Cabinet, at the other extre- 
mity, which contains a most entertaining collection 
of antiques. Some of the bronzes, especially, are ex- 
tremely curious and rare. Two bronze heads, &om 
their singular beauty, first catch the eye ; and also, 
but from an opposite cause, a bronze Etruscan figure 
with the bulla, or amulet, about his neck, bearing 
im Etruscan inscription, a part of which has been 
decyphered, ugnifying that it was a Votive statue. 
It is very much in what we should call Chinese 
taste ; the form and features, as well as the style, 
bear a near approach to it. There are numbers of 
Penates ; of those long-legged, spindly, little bronze 
^gures, with enormous casques, exactly like cocked 
hats, on their heads, which abound in every Mu« 
seum. Among these I saw the Egyptian Sethos, 
dressed in a tunic, and armed with a'shield and a 
lon^ sword, which, I think, precisely answers to 
the description of the Secutor.* I observed some 
typ^s for stamping-*— so close an approach to types 
for printing, that I cannot but marvel how the an- 
' bients niissed that invaluable invention. 

There are several lead water-pipes, marked with 



* The Secutoreswere one of the kinds of gladiators. They 
fought with the Reiiaruy who endeavoured to entangle them 
by throwing their net over their head^ while the Secutores 
pursued them to prevent their purpose^ and slay than.— 
Vide Isidor. xviii. 6*5. 
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the plumbers names ; but I might write a little to* 
lume, were I to particularize one half of the curio- 
sities I observed. I will, therefore, pass over the 
most complete collection of kitchen and household 
uten«ls I have ever seen, and many exquisite little 
pieces of art in gems, bronze, &c. 

Perhaps the most singular thing in the whole, of 
its kind, is the long hair of a Roman lady, found 
in a tomb on the Appian Way, and in perfect pre- 
serration. It is strange how it alone should have 
escaped the common doom^ and be^ I ma^ say^ the 
sole physical remnant of hundreds of generations. 
Their bones, their ashes, their every vestige of mor- 
tality, have all vanished ; not even the paring of a 
nail, as far as I know, is left of all that lived and 
died in the long ages of Roman glory or de^ti&» 
racy— -except these tresses; which stiU remain brown 
and unchanged as when their beauty first {leased 
the eye of her whom they i^orned. 
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LETTER LV. 



THE SISTINA CHAPSL — THE LAST JUDGMENT-^ 
MICHAEL ANGELO— -THE PAOLINA CHAFEL-— 
SALA BOBGIA. 



The French, in permanently placing the most 
celebrated portable productions of art at Paris, 
would have, committed an irreparable injury to 
.sculpture and painting; for, by removing the ap- 
parent strongest temptations to^ artists to travel 
through Italy, they would have excluded the ma- 
jority of them from the true schools of art, which 
are the frescos of ancient masters, and the innumer- 
able and unremovable works of Grecian sculpture, 
(especially bassi relievi;) to the study of which, 
painting itself owes all that is great and beautiful 
in its design, conception, and execution. 

There is no part of Italy that does not present 
a field of study. Bologna, Florence, Venice, Na- 
jAen^* and even Genoa and Milan, abound in in- 



* Naples for the sculptor Bologna and Venice for the 
painter^ and Florence for both^ are inestimable schools. But 



struction and delight/ But Hdtne! surpasses alL 
Here, at every step, the artist will drink ini instruct 
tion, that years of study could not give him in our 
Gothic countries. If he has taste or genius, here 
it must deyelope itself^ and find in evety siirrolind- 
ing' object, aliment for its growing powers. • 

The inexhaustible treasures of the Vatican, the 
Capitol, and the Villa Albani, with iilnudieirable 
statues, has reliefs^ and fragments of exquisite 
sculpture, that meet the eye at every turn-^the 
frescos of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Annibal Car- 
rachi, Guido, Domenichino, and Guerdno — all 
these, and far more, do6s Rome contain. Until 
you know these frescos, you cannot know what 
painting is. From these alone can you understand 
the true principles, powets and perfection of the 
art. Experience only can make this be felt' Thou-* 
sands who behold the Tran^guration never dream 
that they see the least part of Raphael. Hence, 
the student, satisfied with the collection of the 
Lou vrej would rarely have explored Europe' to vi-' 
sit the forgotten treasures of Italy. 

The French only loppped a few branches of the' 
tree of art — ^they could not remove its root and stem. 

But, independent of the inconceivable mine of in- 
struction contdned in those models, which must 
be fixtures here ; the artist will here find a finer 



let it be remembered, that though the 8culpt<»r may'be exea* 
sed the study of painting, the painter can never suffici^tly 
study sculpture. 
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oatate. Forms, whose contour and symmetry far 
surpaM in perfection those of our ungenial climates; 
whose attitudes and expression, untaught grace, and 
dasaical beauty, I ha^e often thought even approach 
the idealf— ccMitinually meet his nght; and then 
study must give to his imagination new combina- 
tions of all that can constitute perfection. 

To return to the frescos, the value of which can- 
not be justly estimated at the 6rst glance. I ima- 
gine no one can now see the Last Judgment of 
Michael Angelo without a feeling of extreme dis- 
appointment* It is, indeed, somewhat difficult to 
f^ it at all. The architect of the Sistihe Chapel 
has so ingeniously contrived to exclude the light, 
4iat, unless when the sun shines unclouded, high in 
|b^ meridiian, the att^npt is vain; and even then, 
l^ackened with the smoke of innumerable tapers, 
dwing three centuries, it niay be supposed that 
Qiany of its beauties are now obscured. Besides 
this, a huge, high, red, velvei canopy, lifts its awk« 
wurd back, from the altar into the very centre of 
the picture, breaking up the subject, and spoiling 
th^ effect of the whole. 

. We had interest enough with some of the red 
legged race to get this machine removed, for our 
especial benefit, during two or three days; but un- 
til A Pope of taste shall wear the tiara, there is no 
chance of its being carried off altogether. 

The common engraving — ^bad as it is, for a good 
one is still a desideratum,— will give you a far 
clearer idea of thtji celebrated fresco than the most 
laboured description; therefore, I shall content my- 



self with observing, that it covers the whole of .the 
wall of the upper end of the chapel, from the ceil* 
ing to the floor. High in the centre, is Christ judg- 
ing the world, in the very act of denouncing to the 
wicked beneath, on his left h^nd, that tremendous 
sentence-—^* Go, ye cursed, intx) everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels/^ While 
glory ineffable surrounds his bead, and saints and 
beatified spirits hover around him; the heavenly 
nuaisters of divine vengeance are hurling the con- 
demned downwards to the bottomless abyss. Their 
last uplifted looks to that.heavei^ which is shut 
against them forever,— the ghastly fear deleted oi^ 
thear countenanpes^rr^md their desperate struggle^ 
of resistance, are horrible beyond conception. 

At this comer of the picture, at the bottom, if 
represented Charon, ferrying them in his boat ove^ 
the dark waters of Styx, and driving the reluctant 
spirits out with his oar, exactly as Dante describe^ 
him-^ 



4€ 



Batte col remo quilunqne s'adtgia.' 



The depths of hell open on its brink, and yelling 
demons, witb diabolical gestures, and ^rt with hiss- 
ing snakes and scorpions, such as even Dante^s imi^ 
gjination could scarcely haye conjured up, stretch 
forth their fiery arms to seize their trembling vic- 
tims. 

On the other hand, around the throne of glory, 
angels are sounding the golden trumpet, at which 
the dead arise. Their, lifeless re-^niat|ng forms, 
half lifted from the grav^ are ^ finely designed. 
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that, unnatui^l as is the subject, th^ seem to come 
to Kfe before your eyes. Others, disencumbered 
of th^ mdrtal clay^ ai'e ascending into beaven; 
and angels, stooping from the clouds, are assisting 
them to rise into light and glory. 
' The grand and prominent figure of the Judge 
and Redeemer of the world, instantly strikes the 
eye, serves as the dividing point of the picture^ and 
git^s to the cbtfrposition deamess, grandeur, and 
eflfebt.' Above his head, the fleeting forms of an- 
gels are seen bearing the symbols of his passion. 
St Bartbolonre^ below, offers up his skin, the sym- 
bol of his martyrdom ; and the figures of some 
other saints afe donef with a force and grandenr of 
design tntly wonderful. But I have a particular 
objeetioti to some of the fetnale saints. St Cathe- 
rine of Siena, in a green gown, and somebody else 
in a blile one, are supi^eniely hideous^ It seems 
that one df the Popes, (I forget whidf) in an un- 
fortunate fit of prudery, was seized with a resolu- 
tion of dressing all the naked female figures in this 
great painting ; and although he was luckily per- 
suaded to spare some of fhem, I cannot help sus- 
pecting that he was the person who caused these 
poor women to be cloathed in these unbecoming 
petticoat&;-*-but on this head I could get so satis- 
factidiT.' 

On the whole, I think the Last J^udgment is now 

* more valuable as a schbol of design, than as a fine 

psdnting, and that it will be more sought for the 

study of the artist, than the delight of the amateur. 

^ Beautiful it is not*— but it is sublime— -sublime in 
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conception^ and astonishing in execution. Still, I 
belieye, there are few, who do not feel that it is a 
labour rather than a pleasure to look at it. Its black- 
ened surface^— its dark and dingy sameness of co- 
louring— -the obscurity which hangs over it^— the 
confusion and multitude of naked figures which 
compose it^*(to say nothing of the grossness of such 
a display,) their unnatural position, suspended in 
the air^ and the sameness of form, attitude, and co- 
louring, confound and bewilder the senses^ These 
were, perhaps^ defects inseparable from the subject, 
although it was one. admirably ' calculated to call 
forth the powers of Michael Angelo. He has, in- 
deed, here shewn himself master of the grand . and 
the terrible ; and the learning, the science, the per- 
fection of design, the vigour of genius, and the 
grandeur of thought, this sublime composition evin- 
ces, must be admired by all who are capable of es- 
timating theni. 

To colouring it has confessedly no pretensions, 
and, I may venture to say, that I think it also de- 
ficient in expression— that in the conflicting pas- 
sions^ hope% fears, remorse, and transport, that 
must agitate the breasts of so many thouands in 
that awful moment, there was room for powerful 
expression, which we see not there. But it is faded 
and defaced— the touches of immortal genius arc 
lost forever— 4md from what it is, we can form but 
a faint idea of what it was. Its defects daily be- 
come more glaring — its beauties vanish ; and could 
the spirit of its great auth(»: behold the mighty 
work upon which he spent the unremitting labour 
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of seTcn years, with what grief and nmrtifieatioii 
would he gaze upon it now ! 

It may be fanciful, but it seems to me that in this, 
and m erery other of Michael Angelo^s works^ you 
may see that the ideas, beauties, and peculiar excd- 
lencies of statuary, were ever present to his mind; 
that they are the conceptions of a sculptor embodied 
in punting. 

Michael Angelo, indeed, desarres our highest 
veneration for the just jMinciples which he rescued 
from oblivion, for the emancipation from Golhic 
barbarism, and for the total and happy xeformation 
be effected in art^ by introducing tiie study of the 
antique, of ideal beauty, and of nature, in all their 
truth, simplicity, and grace. He was the revirer 
of true taste, and may be called the author of all 
the excellence we have »nce enjoyed-^he master 
of successiye generations; but, perhaps, at least as 
far as painting goes, he is rather to be admired for 
the exoellence he has diused in others, than for his 
own* 

In fact, he always painted unwillingly, and few 
of his works remain. The Sistine Chapel mi^ he 
said to contain them all. The frescos of the. roof 
were painted before the Last Judgment, and though 
less famed, are, in my poor opinion, far superior-*- 
more especially the noble figures of the Sybils smd 
Prophets, round the frieze, which have a grandeur 
and sublimity that painting has rarely equalled^ 
These are in far better preservation than the Last 
Judgment ; so also are the nine MiUonic pictui^f;, 
which adorn the roof-^-representing the figure of 
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die Btenud Fattier, calling the world out of chaos 
— <-the Creadon of Man, and of Woinan««their Blisd 
in Paradise-^and, above all, the last beautiful pic- 
ture of their Expulsion from these blessed seats. 
But it would be vain, by description, to attempt to 
give you any idea of the perfection of these great 
masterpieces of painting. I. will therefore refrain^ 
even from the expression of admiration*-*«nd the 
dear delight of critidsm. 

These, then, ace all that remain of the pcmter*-^ 
Michael Angel< 
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quel di'a par sculpe e colors 



Michelj piu che mortal. Angel dlvino. 

For we are told that he never painted more than one 
piece in oilsjf* although many of bis dengns were 
executed by Sebastian del Piombo, Marcello Vet 
hustt,]: and others. 

In the PaoKna Chapel^ indeed, there are— or nu 
ther 'were-'-HSonie of his frescos; but they are so 
thoroughly blackened with the smoke of the thou* 



 Ariosto, Canto 33. t Vide Vasari. 

J Marcello Venusti, of whose works I hate seen little ra 
England^ was a native of Manfua, and^ when a boy^ only a 
cobuNgrinder to Perrin del Vaga> (Raphael's scholar^) but 
h$s genius foree4 its way^ in spite of all his master s effortu to 
depress it. He fomid a protector in Michael Angelo^ and, by 
copying his designs, and receiving his instructions, caught so 
much of his spirit, as well as that of Raphael's, whose works 
he incessantly studied, that he is thought, by many critics, to 
have united much of the peculiar excellencies of both masters. 
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sand tapers that bum before the Sepulchre of our 
Saviour in Pasmon Week, that they are all but to- 
tally obliterated. 

Besides, the dungeon darkness that reigns in this 
chapel, even on the brightest suinmer^s day, renders 
it absolutely impossible to see them. As well as I 
could guess at them, under such circumstances, 
they must have been grand compositions. The 
subjects are the Conversion of St Paul and the 
Crucifixion of St Peter-^both admirably suited to 
his powers. 

It is cruel to see works such as these, the sole re- 
mains of the Father of Paintings which might serve 
for the instruction and admiration of future genera- 
tions, hot only abandoned to neglect and decay, 
but mercilessly, and, one would think, sedulously 
destroyed. But it is no use to be angry.  

The Sala Borgia, the anti-hall to the Sistina and 
Paolina Chapels, is painted with frescos, more re- 
markable for their subject than execution. They 
Tepfesettt the Massacre of St Bartholomew'^s day, 
thus commemorated on papal walls, and by papal 
command, as a meritorious action ! Times are chan- 
ged. No Pope, I imagine, would venture now to 
give openly a sanction of approval to such a deed — 
nor, in fact, could any person, I should hope, be 
found capable of platming or of perpetrating it. 
These are the days of political rather than of reli- 
gious fanaticism^ 
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LETTER LVI. 

THE CAHEHE Of KAPUAKL. 

I 

: I THINK there is a character in Kaphad which 
Buonarotti wants— 4 truth of expression, a soulr 
touching beauty, a sentiment, a majesty, which 
none, but Raphael ever so eminently possessed, 
but which Buonarotti strikes me as being peculiar* 
ly deficient in. — We turn from his works with our 
understanding satisfied and instructed, but our soul 
unmoved. They only address themselves to the 
head, but Raphaers touch the heart.; The formef: 
will only be admired by the learned, the latter will 
be felt by all. . 

It ought not to be forgotten, in estimating the 
performances of these two great men, that Michael 
Angelo lived more than two lifetimes of Raphael—-- 
What Raphael would have been, had he not been 
cut off in the very day-spring of his genius, we may 
with sorrow estimate, from the works which even 
at six-and-thirty he left to the. world. He might 
be inferior to Buonarotti in learning— -he miglijt 
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owe to 7m mare advanced studies much of his gnm- 
deur of sty Ie,-^but be drew his perfection from him- 
self. In the noble air of his heads, and the grand 
flow of his draperies^ he is confessedly unriyalled— - 
andl in that touching beauty of expression — in that 
power which speaks from his works to the under- 
standing and the heart — ^neither Buonarotti, nor 
any human being ever approached him. 

It is years ance I saw the Cartoons, and still 
they are present to me. Even while I write, the 
image of Paul preaching at Athens, and that su- 
blime head of iSaint John in the death of Ananias, 
return upon my remembrance. What sentiment ! 
—What soul !— What holiness WW hat beauij ! 
-—What must have been the mind of him who con. 
ceived it ; and what an ineffaceable impression does 
it leave upon the heart ! 

To how few has been given that wondrous SbuIvI^ 
ty of breathing into their Works more than humasi 
beauty, sublimity and graoe — ^the power of surpass- 
ing nature, without departing from her laws, and 
creating by the conceptions of thdr own lextdted 
tainds, forms of unimagined thinking' beauty f 

On Raphael, and on the unknown author 4xf the 
Apollo, this precious gift was bestowed ; and the 
admiration of successive generations, the fruitless 
imitations of artists of every age and country, h&re 
made us feel <^ we shall never look upon their like 
again !** 

One can never sufficiently regret that Raphael 
was tied down so continually to the sameness and 
senseless repetition of Madonnas and Holy Fanulies. 
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tie kiiew indeed how to vary them-— to give them 
that unparalleled grace, that tenderness of expres- 
sion, and that soul-a£Fecdng beauty and divinity, 
which make us gaze upon them for ever with un- 
satiated delight. Still, if there be any feebleness of 
design in his works, it is in such as these. But it 
is in his great historical compoations, in the subH- 
mity of the Transfiguration, the matchless Cartoons, 
and, more than all, the immortal frescos of the Co* 
merey that we feel in all their force his transcend- 
ant powers ; and these imperishable memorials will 
for ever consecrate his name. 

Imperishable, did I say ? Alas ! while we gaze 
upon the mouldering frescos of the Camerej how 
do we fdoum over the decay of works such as the 
world can see no more ! 

All that brutal injury, culpable neglect, and still 
more culpable i'estoration, could do to accelerate 
their destruction, has been added to the slow attacks 
of time. Sciarcely ten years after they were paiht« 
ed, when Rome was taken by assault,* the licen- 
ous soldiers lived in these chambers, lighted their 
fires, in default of chimneys, on the stone floors, 
blackening the paintings with smoke, (which is far 
more destructive to frescos than to oil paintings,) 
and even wantonly injured and defaced many of the 
: finest heads. These, Sebastian del Piombo was em- 
ployed to restore ; though a capital colourist, his 
powers were by no means equal to the task, and he 
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executed it so ill, Uiat Titian, who afterwards visit- 
ed these chambers \vith him, purposely asked him, 
if he knew who was the presumptuous ^nd igno- 
rant blockhead that had daubed over these noble 
heads?* 

But the injuries that would have, wholly ruined 
any ether plantings have scarcely thrown a c^ud 
over these ; and while the funtest outline ^remwiis, 
they must retain their pre-eminent superiority. 
But that superiority, in their present state, is by 
no njieans striking at the first glance. After all your 
high-raised cxpectatipns, you will walk through a 
set of cold; siquare, gloomy, unfurnished rooms, with 
some old, obscure, faded figures, painted on tb^ 
walls ; and these are the Camere of Raphael ! ITou 
will inquire, Ubi est Saphael? Your disappoint- 
ment will have no bounds* But have patience- 
suspend your judgment— -learn to look on them*«- 
and every fresh examination will reward you with 
.the perception of new beauties, and a higher s^se 
of their excellence.-^ . . > 

Every inch of the walls, from the ceiliqg to the 
floor, and the whole of the.rpofs, are covered with 
paintings. They are not, however, all 49ne by 



* " Che fosse quel presuntuoso ed igoaranta, che aiea ett« 
brattati que' volti ?" ..... 

Lanzi. Storia Pittorica. 
f Such is the gloominess of these chambers, and the ob- 
scurity of the paintings, that they never ought fo be visited 
except early on a bright dear day. Even before two o'dock, 
Ihe light is lost for them. • 

17 
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hisdwn hand— 4iiany of them, either entiirely or in 
pakt,' were executed by his principal ptipiis, under 
his eye, and from his designs ; and some of the fres- 
cos of the ceilings are Pietrb Perugino^s* Sach a 
numbar and variety, it may be supposed, are mark- 
ed by varying degrees of excellence ; but Raphaers 
success seems to me to be always in exact propor-^ 
tion to the grandeur, the interest, and the difficulty 
of the subject. 

By far the finest of these peces, in. my humble^ 
opinion, are the Burning of the Borgo Son Andr£, 
the Liberation of St Peter from Prison, and the 
School of Athens. * In the first, which, covers the 
whole side of- a room,, is represented the conflagra- 
tion of a part of Rome, adjoining the Vatican, 
which happened in the pontificate of Leo IV. 

The distraction of the mothers and the poor little 
naked ciiildren clinging to them.';- the red raging of 
the fiames on' the one hand,' the terrified groups 
on the other— •4unong. which, the people, like true 
Italians, instead of taking measures to extinguish 
the. fire, are' falling on their knees to implore .the 
mediation of the Pbpe, who appears, surrounded 
with priests, far in the distance, at a window in 
the palace, making the sign of tbe cross— by which 
the fiames miraculously disappeared :«i-^the woman, 
with the bndket of water-^he men escaping naked 
over the wall — all are admirable. / ^ 

The most striking group is a family: escaping 
from the fire ; under which, Raphael has introdu* 
ced iiSaeas, bearing Ancbiseson his shoulders, and 
leading Ascanius in his hand— while Crensi( fol«. 
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lows at a fitde distance— 4eft-'4K»tb id the poet and 
the painter's represehtadoii of that e^enty bj '^ tjhe 
]Mou8 ^neas,^ who took good care of faimsdf, his 
father, and his 8on-!-to shift for hersrif* . ; 

The pow^kfis hanging limbs, and the belfdes 
feebleness of the dd man, are beautifttUy i^reseat. 
ed. 

Every subordinate part is as perfect as the whole 
of this great composition, without attraetiBg atteiv 
tion unduly. The Very pavement of the street is 
inimittiMe. 

In another painting^ in the samenxMa, the Co- 
ronation of Charlemagne, I was.mudi struck w^ 
the beauty of the little page. There is a contrast 
too between the youth and smiling innocaaceof the 
boy, and the" weight of cares and woes one attaches 
to the idea of the crown he bears, that parhaps adds 
to its effect. The. head of one of the bishops too-^ 
but we should never be done were I .to enujonerate 
the hundredth part of the beamties that ddiight me 
in these frescos. 

In the next room is the Sdiool of Athens. I 
cannot find words sufficient to speak my admira- 
tion of tfai& wonderful perfcirmaiiGe, which is, per« 
hxpB^ the finest picture in the world, smd one of 
the greatest and most perfect productions of mind. 
The skill of the composition-«^the art witb which 
fifty-two figures, all of equal importance, all fhi- 
losophers, all in the same style of dress, are arran- 
ged in one piece, wiliiotLt monotony^ crowing, or 
oonfuffion j this character preserved in e^h-*^4he in- 
terest given to a cold scholastic disousaoii-?*-aio 
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prakie eaa da it justice^ and without seeing it, you 
never can conceiTe its perfection. 

On tlie slef» of a Grecim portico, stand Aris^ 
totk and Plato, engaged in argument, and eai^ 
heldiag a volume in hu hand. Their disciples are 
ranged around^ attentively listening to them. Be* 
Death is Diogenes,«-*an inimitable figure,-^stless]y 
extended on the steps. On the left, at the top, is 
Socrates, earnestly talking to young Alcilnades, 
who listens in a lingering sort of attitude, as if half 
subdued by the wisdom of the sage — ^half willing to 
turn away from it ; acknowledging inwardly Che 
truth of his dootriries-^yet still resolved to give the 
reins to pleasure, and run the career <^ gay enjoy- 
ment. I know, not, however, why the young Gre- 
cian was not made more handsome. The old man 
beside him, with a cap on, listening to Socrates^ is 
iDitnitdble. Another, looking over the shoulder of 
Pythagoras, who is writing his works, is, if possible, 
still finer. The figure, in deep distracted thought, 
leaning on his dbow, with a pen on his hand ; Zo* 
roasta* holding a f^obe ; Archimedes (whidi, it is 
said, is the portrait of Raphael^ uncle, Bramante^ 
the architect,) stooping to trace a geometrical fi. 
gure, with compasses on a slate oa the ground, and 
the whde group that surrounds him, are beyond 
all, praise. In the comer on the right, the figure 
with a black cap, is the portrait of Raphael himself, 
and that beside him, of Pietro Perugino. Severd 
«>ther figures are said to be likenesses of his c(»i- 
teibporaries. But whatever were the features he 
ccfiedf he has given them that charac^ter and ex- 
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pression, which exactly suited his subject, together 
with the very truth of nature itself. 

With grief do I say, that this inestimable work 
has suffered still more than the rest, and I even 
fancy that since I first saw it, now nearly two yfears, 
some of the heads are more defaced. 

Above the window, in this room, is painted 
Apollo, on Mount Parnassus, encircled by the 
Muses, and playing on the violin — I could bave 
wished it had been the lyre — espedally since we 
were to see, not to hear it. The whole group is 
beauuful, and the figure of Sappho, reclining be- 
low, peculiarly so. Homer, Virgil, Dante^ and 
many others, appear in the sacred choir. I had 
repeatedly passed many hours in gazmg at the walls 
in this room, before I thought of looking at the 
ceiling, on which, among other thii^, the figures 
of History, Poetry, and Philosophy, are pmnted 
by Raphael himself. The latter struck me as par- 
ticularly fine. 

In the third room, the liberation of. St Peter 
from prison is one of the finest paintings genius 
ever produced ; but such is its wretched situation, 
immediately above the great Gothic window which 
cuts into it, that its effect is, in a great degree, lodt, 
both from the bad light and the uncouth awkward- 
ness of its form. • . 

This wall has been the bed of Procrustes, on 
which the productions of genius have been stretch- 
ed put; or compressed. As it is, this may perhaps be 
considered thr^ paintings rather than one. In the 
centre, through the grated window of the dungeon. 
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is seen St Peter in chains, and the angel appearing 
to him, and commanding him to rise. The tran- 
scendent glory that surrounds the head of the ce- 
lestial visitor, forms the sole light of the piece. 
AgaxTif on the right, at the prison doors, the angel 
appears leading forth the apostle. Their figures, 
in both repetitions, are wonderfully fine. On the 
left, (at die other side of the window,) are two sol- 
diers, hastily descending the steps leading from the 
dungeon, in consternation and alarm, the moon 
shining bright on their glittering armour, and 
j^elding their eyes from the sudden blinding glare 
of the torch their comrade holds at the foot of the 
stair, which falls full on the face of another soldier, 
awakening from sleep— admirably expressed. But 
vain is all description — vain would be all imitation. 
The very mechanism of this wonderful picture, — ^the 
variety of lights, the moonlight shining on the dis- 
tant country, and on the soldiery's arms,— the torch 
gleaming on their faces,—- and the two celestial lights 
emanating from the presence of the angel,— are 
alone, in their management and effect, a prodigy of 
skill and science. 

In the same chamber, is the expulsion of Helio- 
dorus from the Temiple by angels. The history is 
related in Maccabees. When attempting to seize 
** the money laid up here for the fatherless and wi- 
dows, an apparition appeared— a horse with a ter- 
rible rider, adorned with a very fair » covering, and 
he ran fiercely and smote at Heliodorus, and two 
young men, notable in strength, excellent in beau- 
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ty, and comely in appitrelf who scourged him con* 
tinually."* 

Nothing can exceed the rushing o( the attack— 
the rapidity of the onset— the magic, that makes the 
action seem to go on before your eyes. 

The superhuman force and activity of the veoge^ 
ful messengers, strike you with awe ; but there is 
no exaggeration, no violence, no overstraining* 
Pope Julius II. insisted upon being In'ougfat into 
this scene, . though it happened at least ei^teen 
hundred years before he was born« So Ra^adi 
was obliged to introduce him, and he appears at 
the comer, borne in on his chair of states Raphael 
has certainly done this gmup, (which, of itself, is 
a masterpiece of painting,) the honour of painting 
it with his own hand, though I doubt the executive 
part of the rest of the picture bdng his. 

In the fourth and last chamber, is the great 
battle between Constantine and Maxentius, design- 
ed, and even commenced by Raphael, ia oils, im- 
mediately befoi^ his progress was arrested forever 
by the band of death. It was afterwards painted 
in fresco, by GiuUo Romano, and the colouring 
has his faults— 'too much of that red hue, that 
opake brickiness, that general diffusion of lights, 
and want of chiaro oscuro, that we see in his works; 
but it is given with all his characteristic spirit and 
energy. 



II. Maccabees^ Chap. iii. 
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la this grand composition, Raphael has success^ 
fuUy triumphed over all the confessed difficulties 
of the subject. It has all the action and hurry, 
and movement of a battle, v^ithout the smallest 
confusion. At one glance you see the whole. The 
figure of Constantine, riding over the field on his 
milk-white charger^ at once catches your eye. Vic- 
tory sits on his crowned and lofty front, while the 
defeated usurper, sinking in the stream, grap- 
pling, in his last convulsive agonies, with instinc- 
tive desperation, the bridle of his spent and pant- 
ing steed, forces you, shuddering, to gaze upon its 
horrors. 

In this room, and painted also by Giulio Romano, 
is the apparition of the Fiery Cross in the Hea- 
vens, which Constantine witnessed previous to the 
battle. Though excellent in itself, it is compara- 
tively very inferior. The rest of the paintings in 
this chamber will attract no notice, excepting die 
two female figures. Justice and Prudence, pidnted 
in oils by Raphael, and said to be the last that his 
hand ever executed. 

I have passed over wholly without notice, many 
of the frescos, which I have spent hours, and I 
might add days, in studying and admiring, from 
the wish not to swell this letter with vain and tedi- 
ous descriptions. It is not for me to attempt to 
praise the last and best works of this greatest of 
painters. Little ais, perhaps, I am able to estimate 
all their merit and science, I have felt their perfec- 
tion, and drawn from their study, a delight, which 
words can never describe. It is impossible, indeed, 
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to see works such as tbese^ without feeling the mind 
enlarged, and conscious of higher ideas of beauty, 
of perfection, of moral dignity and power. That I 
have seen them — ^that their image is indelibly en- 
graved upon my mind— 'will be, through life, a 
source of unalienable pleasure to me ; nor would I 
|)art with their very remembrance, for much that 
this world could bestow. 
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LETTER LVII. 



THE LOGGIE OF RAPHAEL — ^THE PAII7TINGS IK THE 

VATICAN. 



I have but a few words to say on the Loggie of 
Raphael, for, besides that enough has already been 
isaid and written upon them-^that they are decided- 
ly inferior to the inimitable frescos of thd Camere, 
painted at a much earlier period, and for the most 
part executed from his designs by his pupils—to 
enter into them at all, would require a minuteness 
of detail that would be perfectly intolerable. 

The first story consists m^ely of ornamental 
paintings of treillage, shells, flowers, &c. which 
merit little notice. The second, comprises that 
series of pictures, from the creadon of the world 
to the crucifixion of our Saviour, which has some^ 
times been called RaphaePs Bible. These paintings 
are on a very small scale. Each arcade, or loggia^ 
or space between two pillars, contains four, on the 
four sides of its coved roof* 
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The first of these, which represents God the Fa- 
ther, in the void of chaos, calling forth the world 
and the deep, is unquestionably the work of Ra- 
phaePs own hand, and is prodigiously extolled by 
connoisseurs. Michael Angelo himself must have 
been struck with its sublimity, for he exclaimed, 
that Raphael could never have painted it had he 
not seen his own figure of the Eternal Father, on 
the roof of the ^istine chapel, fron^ which, at his 
desire, Raphael had been jealously excluded. No 
one, however, but bis rival, will charge Raphael 
with this petty pilfering. The work is his own, 
whatever be its merits or defects. For my own 
part, I confess, that I do not see in this, or in any 
of the paintings of the Loggie, that greatness of 
style, that elevation of thought, and wondrous 
beauty of expression, that characterise his later 
and better works; nay, more, that this figure of 
the Supreme Being, sprawling about, with his arms 
and legs extended in every opposite direction, so 
far from striking me with its sublimity, was so in- 
expres^bly shocking to me, that I turned from it 
with disgust. 

llie quadrupli? image of the Almighty, fills the 
four compartments of this first Loggia. In one of 
these, painted by Giuilo Romano, he is represented 
with the sun in one hand, and the moon in the other, 
kicking the earth to its place with his feet. 

Not even Raphaers pencil can reconcile me to 
any representation of the Deity. Numa forbade 
the Romans to represent the Divinity under a hu- 
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man form. It would have been veU had Christians 
observed the same respect. 

The Baptism of Christ, which is, I believe, ai- 
most the only other picture of the Loffgie -executed 
by the hand of Haphael himself, I admired the 
most of any. But the examination of them is so 
peculiarly fadguing, from their number, and from 
the position into which it throws the head, that I 
have not studied them with the attention they de- 
serve. On the whole, however, good engravings 
will give you a far better idea of the Loggie, than 
of most paintings, for their chief merit consists in 
their design and composition ; the colouring, per*- 
haps, originally faulty, is now much injured by 
time, and exposure to the atmosphere. 

The gallery of oil paintings in the Vatican, con- 
tains the two finest pictures in the world— «the 
Transfiguration of Raphaef, and the Communion 
of St Jerome of Domenichino. It is the fashion 
now, I believe in consequence of Madame de StaePs 
commendation, to give the preference to the latter. 
The fact is, that Haphael is the first, and Domeni^ 
chino the second, painter in the world — ^and these 
are their masterpieces. But we must not estimate 
the merits of the masters from these works* The 
Communion of St Jerome equals, if not surpasses 
any of Dbmenicfaino^s frescos; — the Transfiguraticm 
does not approach to those of Raphael. The 
Transfiguration too has suffered more from time, 
injury, and restoration, and it is only to the eye 
that has the true feeling for the highest species of 
perfection, that its superiority will be manifest 
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The beauties of the Commtinioii, wfakh is ia fair 
finer preservation, are much more palpable-— Uie 
action is one, simple and clear— 4md it is conse- 
quently as much admired at the first sight as the 
Uist. But the Transfiguration will be far. more adU 
mired the hundredth time than the. first. < It is, 
besides, infinitely more difficult. . Many paiaters 
might have made a fine Communion of St. Jerome, 
but who but Raphael could have painted the 
TransQguration ! .. / . 

The glorified— ^le supa^-human figure of our 
Saviour transfigured in the clouds, is an attempt 
the most difficult, I had isilmost S£ud presumptuous, 
that was ever made in painting-*and, at the same 
time, perhaps the most successful It is, indeed, 
the triumph of geniu3« I have never seen it with- 
out the vain wish that it could be divested of Moses 
and Elisha, on each side ; but the truth of gospel 
history condemned Baphael to this. . Look at .the 
Transfiguration without these accompaaying pro- 
ph^s, and you will better judge of its wonderful 
perfection. 

It is somewhat strange to see the Transfigura* 
tion—induding the three apostles, prostrate on the 
mount, shading their dazzled senses from the io^ 
suffierable brightnes&-*-oQcup3ring only a smali part 
of the top of the canvas — and the principal fifld 
filled with a totally distinct, andcertainly. still &u* 
perior, picture. But this was done in compliance 
with the orders of the monks of St Pi^tro, in Mon- 
torio, for whose cburdi it was painted. It was the 
universal custom of the age — the yet unbanished 
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tadte of Gothic dajfs-^to have two {Hctures, a celes- 
tial and a terrestrial one, wholly unconnected with 
each other; accordingly we see few, even of the 
finest paintings, in which there is not a heavenly 
subject above and an earthly one bdow^-for the 
great masters of that day, hke our own Shake- 
speare, were compelled to suit their works to the 
taste of their employers.  

Domenichinb lived in an age which had shaken 
off many barbarisms-— his angels are connected with 
the picture, and look down upon the dying smnt, 
whose failing, trembling limbs are supported, kneel- 
ing, in lifers last moments, to leceive the cup of 
Christ— with looks of such holy love and rapture, 
that we could not wish them away. I do not think 
the Communion of St Jerome equal to the Trans- 
figuration — ^it is a work of less science, less diffi- 
culty, less complication, and less power ; but I do 
think it the second painting in the woHd, and the 
Murder of Peter the Martyr, the third.* 

Certainly the unrivalled superiority of the great 
masters of art cannot with justice be ascribed to the 
patronage they met with. Domenichino received 
fifty Roman crowns— *about twelve guineas— for 
his Communion of St Jerome ! 

The colouring of that great master-piece, the 
Madonna del Foligno, in this coUection, is the 
finest, perhaps because the least injured, of Ra- 



The masterpiece of Titian now at Venice. 
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phaePs works. It may vie with Titian. It lias 
siiflfered ia some d^ree from French restoratkNi, 
but nothing compared with the Tran^guiatioii. 

Guidons Fortune, one of his beautiful poetical 
thoughts, is enchanting. You long to detain her, 
biit it is vain. She eludes your grasp, aad poor 
little Cupid, who is pursuing lier through the am^ 
bient air, you see will be Irft in the lurch. As^- 
tioieritaEst might say that Love seldom lay»h(dd of 
Fortune. But what shall we say to Love pursuing 
Fortune so eagerly ? That it is in life, as in the 
pcture ? I have seen some duplicates, and many 
copies of this beautiful work, in.vmrious parts of the 
world, but this is by far the finest. 

Andrea Sacehi^s Dream 4>f St Bruno, is his mas- 
terpiece. 

This saint, the founder of the Carthu^n Order, 
had, it seems, ai dream, in which he saw a number 
of monks, in long white flannel gowns, go up the 
steeps of the Appenines; in coosequeiice of whieh 
the order was founded, and Ccrtosa convents built 
all over Italy ; and as painters in those days had no 
choice as to their subjects, and wa^ obliged to p^uit 
what piety, rather than taste dictated-^Andrfea was 
ordered to paint this dream. There could not well 
be a more unpromising subject; and it is wonder- 
ful, that with all its disadvaDtages,-r-the want of 
action or interest, the uniform white figures, dress- 
ed in garments of the same hue and form, and ran- 
ged in a long row, — he could produce such a capi- 
tal pictture as this. 



Guereino^s Suxkik Petromlki,* is a frotk dF giteat 
power and scieiKse, and is justly considered one of 
the first masto^ecesi df this great artist. His In- 
credulity of St Thomas, is very fine, and has all the 
breadth and force of effect, without exaggeration, 
for which his works are so conspicuous. His mo» 
dels are said to haye been the heads of peasants ; 
but^ at least, there is nothing low or ignoble in 
them. In Caravag^d we see both. 

We may turn to his Depo»tlon from the Cross, 
fine as it is, in proof of it. He never painted any 
thing without Tulgarity—i^ior any thing without 
forcing us to admire. 

Titian'^s martyrdom of St Sebastian, has been 
quite as much commended as it deserves Th6 co« 
louring of the saint, indeed, is beyond all praise. 
It liv€(s and breathes. But this very animation 
disunites it from the rest It seems a real figure 
among painted 09£s. It attracts the eye entirely 
to itself, and by no means {^leases it ; for it is vile* 
ly drawn — absolutdy mis-shapen. His model has 
been bad, and he has copied it as closely in the 
form, $& in the colouring* The expression of Si 
Catherine is fine ; but, on the whole, the composi- 
tion is but poor. 

Barocci'^s Annunciation, is esteen^ed his capo 
(Topera* In my humble opinion, he never produ- 



. * Since these Letters were written^ this admirahle paint* 
ing has heeh removed to the Museum of the Capitol^ wheie 
it enjoyff a much bstter light and situation. 
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ced any capo d^opera at all. I have never been 
able to admire sufficiently the peach-blossom co- 
louring of this most aiFected and manierS paintar; 
but the generality of oonnrasseurs call it very fine. 

I have passed over the most part of the paintings 
at the Vatican. Though not very numerous, they 
are all very fine, with not more than one or two ex- 
ceptions. But I know how tiresome all descrip- 
tions of all puntings are» and how often these have 
been described ; and, therefore, I abstain even fioni 
mentioning, them. 

I could wish they were in better lighted rooms, 
and should not be sorry that they had frames ; but 
chiefly I wish that the whole tribe of copyists, with 
all their lumber, was kicked out. Both here, and 
in the Camere of Raphael, their huge pictures and 
scaffolds block up one^s view of the ori^nals. Co- 
pying is an unfailing trade at Rome. Numbers 
live upon Raphael alone ; and it is amazing how 
well these gentlemen often seem to be satisfied with 
their own works. '^ Non e catHva^^ (which, in Ita- 
lian acceptation, means very good indeed,) obser- 
ved one, after comparing his own daub with the 
Transfiguration. Another subscribed to the com- 
pliment of a judicious friend, that his copy from 
One of the frescos, was tale quale with the original. 
And yet it was an artist of rather more fame,' who, 
in former times, after repeated attempts to copy 
one head from tlie School of Athens, threw away 
his pencil in despair, declaring it was impossible ! 

I am now, once more, at the very entrance of 
the noble galleries and halls, which form the Vati- 

15 
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can Museum of Sculpture*— and yet I must not en- 
ter it. "'TIS irue» I have given you only a hasty 
and imperfect sketch of my first visit to the place 
where I have spent so many delightful hours, or ra- 
ther days; but to describe it at all, I must write 
volumes, and I therefore forbear. Nor will I say 
any thing of our visit to it by torch-light, except 
that the masterpieces of sculpture, in general, cer^ 
tidnly appeared to far greater advantage, and the 
inferior ones to less. You cannot be said to see 
the Torso at all, if you only view it by day-li|^t. 
Much depends upon the manner in which the torch 
is held. In some lights, even the Laocoon looked 
ill, though in the proper situation, it was beyond 
expi^ession fine^ The Ap(dlo requires U> have the 
torch held behind it. <r 

. Nobody ever goes to flee the Mtiseinn of th^ Ca- 
pitol, by torch-light, though evary body> mak^.a 
point of visiung the Vatj.can ; and yet, I dare say, 
the J>ying Glai^tor. would have as fine an effect,^ 
tried by this test .of sculpture^ as, ttie Apdilp and 
the ;X4aocoQn. ; But J believe I have never given 
yopi any account oi the noble iMuseum of the Ca-^ 
pitol at all. I ; will, therefore, , do H in ; my next 
letter. . Few cities can boast ex^n of one fine mu- 
seum of sculpture ; bdt Rome has tbree-^-'-the Yati^ 
can, the Capitol, and die Villa Albani. . ^ 
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h the tselebhtted "W^yed^afty kave ^^it^cfa tfMt 
voluminously on the Museum of lh^ Ol^kci. Btft 
thM Very Ir^^kttfdancy of 4€fS6ri{^li i^hrAb itself. 
Feir wSl esfil^d tti<^ bt^m foiko tblotMs, but dH 
must 'wish fot wtiie^^dmnit of dnd of ^Aie finest^l^ 
ket^s of imciiBiit^iilFilui^ <n ike ^wwld. l&ers 
18, hcNrev^, k)o iti^tafii Isi^l^eeti a little 8ty two- 
fi£tttf)r <ai;tatlogue, lind ^hese pcAidi^ous IMMs ; <aAd, 
tikXigfa far life A^MA ^tne Cfafe prlesiSDa^tiiotiift 1&Miu|e^ 
4t^mp^yitig ihe defioiehcy, I will^ afc I JMistily lend 
f^a tHiroogh 4dhe umble halts and galkriis of the 
Gtfpitcdy {HMitt^tiit, onlftie wa>^, afew<«f the Bsoftn^ 
markable of «ls varied woiics of andie^ att joid 
genius. 

You enter the court, and discover, in the oppo- 
site recess, the figure of Ocean, reclining, not upon 
his own vast plains of wat^, but upon a little bub- 
bling fountain. This briny God was the ancient 



KM|Kmdt»it of Paaquin, and, if report say^ true, in^ 
fused vittdi «tlic iralt mto Iiis fdeasant repllios. Ac- 
eordiiig to «ome «)LitbDiitieft, lie is the 'Bliiae ; but, 
be tbis OS H may^ thU hoarjr lather €if the 'flood 
is tnirersaHj ^sailed MtuforiOj ^txm \xvm^ been 
Ibond in tbe Via Masforio, 4he nafiie of ^bi^ has 
pinbably been oNTupted from the aoeieiit FcMrum 
«if Mars. >I|f(ear it, are two satyrs, as Cariatydes ; 
^liM*ee ooiMrubiriKees, (onlbe lerturatt) and jtwo Pa- 
gam saroophagi, found in the oalacombs, (tbat re- 
cepUcle oidy of Christian naartyrs) on one of wbicdi 
«a4ttscrifibed the portrait and the name of ibe Pagan 
%oiaan, whose remttns it conlakied. ^Ibe Geniub 
of iPlenty, widi tbe bom at his feet ; 4bailiie nnon- 
stevs ; the cbase of the {vKild boar and the slag^; and 
aucb be£fthen devices, adorn Siese ^Ams. 

Qn the oentre ^of the ^por^oof >^e oourt, |#^o 
long, lank, >ceio66id, fmd truly £gyiptiaiii figures of 
Irs, stare you on ^ iboe. ^Sae, of basalt, has ^ 
moAwm en ksbead, '-whtdn 4S4io««ved with bierogly^. 
phics, as veil as 4t8 ^#hapeless back. "^Pbe olher^ 
wbich is of red 'graikile, Imub tbe lotus flower «a its 
btow, and three ^ures <df ^ ibis, the sacred l»rd 
of ^he Nile, tHi its badk. 

11%e best statue 1 4saw in ^s portico, was Diana 
kKdiing after tbe arrow she had )]ust dtrown< The 
spirit and attitude 'of ithe iSgure are very fine. It 
expresses all the life and freedom of -the huif tress 
€yf ibe woods. The drapery, blcmvn by tiie wdnd, 
displays, to gveat advantoge, ^ beautiful buskiMd 
1^. iDiana's pettiQoats, I in«U8t beg to observe, «re 
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always tud^ed up ; so that, you se^, the Sootdi 
fashion of the women kilting, is quite claaneal. 

, At. the exireknity of this little portico, is a pedes- 
.tal, on which is sculptured, in jrelievo, the bound 
.andcaptiyeproyidce of Dacia,knownby the axe she 
bears. Bei^de it, stands a fine fragment in pawn^ 
izeUo marble, of one of the statues of the captive 
.Dacian kings, that once adorned Trajan^s Ardi dT 
.Triumph. It was removed by Constantine to his 
own archy and from thence, by one of the Fqpes, 
here. The full trowsers of tho^ captive kings, are 
i^xactlv the Turkish dress of the present day-*-so 
long do modes, continue* There is also a still finer 
fragment— the 1^ of a Hercules. trampUi^ upon 
jthe hydra. The: rude sculpture of the Wplf and 
the Twins, found at Albano, seems to prove its 
high' antiquity, although we can scarcely admit 
its daims to have adorned Alba Longa. Adrian, 
IIS Fo0tife^ Maximjus, is sacrificing, with, the head 
juncovared-«-so that it must have b^n to Saturn, 
for to every other deity the priest was veiled. 

. The. restorers have made fine work here. . You 
will see Polyphemus, notwithstanding his extra eye 
over his nose, transformed into Pan — Muses and 
jGreniuses, which have become celestial aQce their 
mUtilationT^one figure, by the help of a comuobpia, 
transformed into Plenty, and another dubbed aa 
Immortality. . 

A warrior in complete armour and a long beard 
usually called Mars, is also called Pyrrhus, who, as 
well as all the Greeks of his day, it is wdl. known, 
use4 to shave himself. Winkelman, having assigned 
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this meason why it caiinot be Pyrrhiis, Very sitgaci*: 
ously conjectures that it is either Jupiter or Aga^ 
memuon.* Now, though it is cert»n that the Greeks 
did not b^Q to shaye till the age of Pericles, and 
that Jupiter never was known to shave at all, the 
assumption that it iseither the king of the gods,~or 
the " king of heaven,'' is puMy gi'atuitous. It matf 
just as well represent an ancient Roman, as a Grreek 
hero, for they also wore beards ; it is gravely re- 
lated in history ,-f that«in the year of Rome, 454, 
barbers first came frpm Sicily to Rome, ^d first be^ 
gan to shave the Romans.]; Caligula used to wear 
a golden beard fixed to his chin.§ Hadrian,- on ac* 
count of a blemish, allowed bis beard to grow, and 
afterwards beards grew common. This colossal sta**. 
tue is, howevery at all events extremely interesting, 
from the minute details of the martial accoutrements 
it bears. The weight of the hrica^ contpresdng the 
thick folds of the tunic, looks as if the man incased 
in it could never have moved, much less fought. It 
reminds one of the heavy coat of mail described 
by Virgil, that two servants could scarcely hold. 



* Hist, de I'Art. liv. vii. chap. 4. § IS/. 

f In seasons of deep afiliction^ the Romans at all periodB fre-^ 
quently used to allow their beards to grow. Thus bearded sU« 
tues may represent a Roman in ainy age^ mourning the loss of 
friends^ or the reverses of fortune. A bearded head of Augus- 
tus on a fine can)eo^ noti66d by Winkelma^n^ Lib. vi. chap. (f. ' 
§ 7. is supposed to reptesent him in grief for the defeat of 
Varus and the three legions. 

J Plutarch's Life of Camillus. 

§ Suet. Calig. 52. 



tho€^, under it, thd swift Gvmixi did tuch exe- 
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. Vix illam famuii^ Phegeus^ Sagarisque^ fefebant 
Multiplicem^ connizi humeris : ibdutus at olim 
&i^ote<»y auwi tttlantis l^oaa 1^ 

A M%<]ie t^doiti 11$ filled with Egyptiati e^aulf^ture, 
bfcUghi i&dttl tbeE^yptltfti TeiUt)Ie, oi* Cttcimsj of 
AdrimiV ITiIk. 6a»opii# faimself, the JBgjrpfittn 
Neptafi&,* hils tbe lotus ftiwer on hiir Iktk hcftd "' 
Md is df bkck basalt. 

th tttiil tvyim, an the sculptures in bftsalt ate ati- 
dent Egyptidn. The l^t, in nm> dntko maiMe^ 
#hich look, ftom theh' beauty and dazzling paiM^^ 
sti Hfi^h ftoxA the Mtst"^ hand, are d tbe age of 
^adHatl. Of th6 latt^ dass, are the beautiful 
ckMijdihed heads of the Sun and Moon, or Oriiis 



* Canopus> which is the name of one of the mouths of the 
Nile^ was^ in fact^ nothing but the vase^ in which its waters, 
at the annual inundation, were carried in the religious rites. 
But» from the pro^nsity of the Egyptians to deify every thing, 
it, was worshipped as a god of great importance, and had a 
beautiful little human face, which surmounted the vase. It 
does hot appear to have been of very high antiquity ; fbr if 
we may bdieve history, this mouth of the Nile itself recei« 
ved its name from Canopus, a Spartan Pilot, who Was buried 
on the spot at the time when Menelans was ^ven on the 
coast, and in memory of whom a city was built— Tacitus, 
Ann. lib. 2. c. 60. 



^lador the iovuK of ApU ; w4 both ^^ exgpj^t^ 

or guiirdian g^ we s^e sa ^oo^fiBtlj q^ the hi^o*- 
^jrpbkal ipac^i^xM^iUi^ qf the $g]^ptiaQ3, whethctr ^1^ 
ptintit^ as pcu)pt|ire^*-on tjMir xnufimieft qpr tib^ 
a(atues-^U a1«q ^pposi^ {a^ be Qsiiris,* n^ese^^ 
with a hawk^9 heiidi Iiiqiil the supposed power ^ 
thei hawk> ?je to fi^ U$| gi^e ^pw the s^i ; iiii^ 
GCM^^equ^Qce q£ which, f^yen aio^cvqg the Qreef^^ 
the h^wk wea aaoi^ to fbiphuf-t Sempi% y^iim^ 
iwage k also bece, waa \m4quhti9% tihe S^ra^ 
^ £gyptm Flutot TImb itfi^He wf ftr^ i»ppi:^ 
ed into Sg^rpt iriw SifH>p<ib m Pomn^ in 9W9^ 
quwce of a vidioa of we of th^ Ft9lwieff4 Hifl 
worabip waa Qot received in Bom«^. uU the reign 
of A^ttqninus Piua. He beats ihfi inodiits ofi his 
head, as an emUeia of lef^imdi^. Here ie #1^ J^vii 
with ^ wig. of peacock's |haih^a» which ftisp Ik^^ 

the modius on its head* Ambis^ th^ ^gyptiw 

Maroujcy, ^itb his jQanine head> i£i tb& wljf d^ in 
white Illalrble^ He bears bolh the »9truni wd tM 
oaduoeus, and is alae of Hadrim^a ege. Qert^ipl^ 
these worke are greatly relieved from the ^UMgbt, 
stretched out, parpepdiciilar rigidity, of (he truf^ 
Egyptian sculpture, That people seemed to have 
much resemblance to the Chinese in their wqrks, 
and much of their stationary and unprpgre&^ive 
charaeter* They made no advance! iA airt \ mi» 

* Kirch^r, torn, iii, 5oi. 
t Ody. Y. 585, 

t Vide Tacitus, Hist. Kb. iv. c 93/ «*• Ck?, Piv. «. ^d.-^ 
Pausanias, tib. i. c. 18. 1. 2. c. 34. 
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i^ieed. whe« ^ujtomy w« . «^ect of 
in jstery, and an incisum made into a dead body 
aeeounted worse than murdef^-exodienoe in the re^ 
presentation of the human form was mamfestlj un- 
attmnable.* It always seemed to be their aim, to 
make men as much as possy^Ie like mwnmies. Ther 
imi^;es-«»for I cannot call them fitatues— had never 
any principle of life, far less did they bear any ap- 
pRMidi to fieddom^ or grace^ or etqHression, or mo- 
mentary action. . Their stiff, npri^t figures, thar 
kmg baboon 'mns, hanging close to their sidei^ 
thor harge flat &et, thar mute insensible fitees, their 
unformed limbs, desftitute of all articulation of joints 
and muscles, remind one, rather dF the &st rude 
attempts at sculpture, than of its finisli«d stale. 
' The £g]rptians might give the art of sculpture 
to the GiedLs, but thdrs was oidy the lifeless figure 
of day. It Was the Greeks who struck the Prcnne^ 
thean spark that gave it li^e. 
' ' During the enlightened reigns of the Ptcdemies, 
however, Alexaddria rivalled Athens, and the art* 
ists even of Greece received in theur courts that 
asrjrlum and patronage, whidi th^ own exhausted 
iEUid oppressed country could no longer aflKird. - 
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• Vide Winkelman, Histoire de TArt. Kv. ii. chap. i. § P, 
who quotes IHod. Siccdus, 1* i« § 91. The embalming ci'Qie 
debd^moDg the Egyptians^ Wafi intrusted io one family, sad 
tnuuanitted from father to son. . It is related, that these <^ie- 
rators, after having finished their work, were generally obliged 
to run away, from the childish rage of the relations, at the 
necessary incisions that had been made for this |»arpose in 
the corpse of the deceased. 



Beyond the Egyptian room, is a chamber filled 
with inscriptioQs, embracing the whde period of 
the Roman empire, from Augustus to Thcodosius* 
Here stands the Columna Milliarium, an ancient 

Roman inarble milfe^stone^ with two inscriptions^' 
one in Latin, the other in Greek. A pedestal, c^ 
the finest style of Gre& sculpture, represents the 
labours of Hercules \ and^ on a sepulchral cippus, 
and also on a G<^umn, I observed all the ancient 
instruments used in architecture^ and in mensunu 
tion*-^tbe trowel, the hammer, the compasses, the 
plummet, and the quadrant, &c. exactly such as we; 
use at the present day. 

%^The last room contains the great marble sarco* 
phagus, in whieh was found the Barberini— -or the 
Portland Vase,* as it is called from its late posses- 
sor. The subject represented on this beautifiil vase, 
which has excitied so much speculation^ is supposed, 
by the best critics, to be the story of Pekus and 
Thetis, who metamorphosed hersdLf into a serpent 
to escape the pursuit of her loven .  ..■ t 

The sarcophagus itself, from two figures, of bad 
sciilptmre, at the top, has been called the tomb of 
Alexander Sevenis, and Mamniea, his mother. But 
Winkehnan observes, that as the man repretented 
here is at least fifty, and Alexander SeverUs.was 
murdered before he was thirty, this is impossible* 
It is more reasonably supposed to be the tomb of 
the parents of Alexander Severus. The bassi rilieyi. 



No fir in the British Museum. 
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cm the ibtir ades,. aireof viwjfiQg dq^itesraf «BQel- 
loioe. The firanty wUch id y^y fioe^ repf^eamts tbit 
oootest between AeldUes and Affomcmmm «$» ^ 
departure o£ Oixjius f<Hr Brisw* The trapl^qg 
mflic^ the aascmUed Greckft^ the noUe ^gtiD^ the 
oontendmg passions ezpreased by Ifaf it acUQn> and» 
above all^ the tivuport of Achilles^ wboae uptlftod 
arm is withheld bj MiBerva» are admiisably gi?eiL 
On the fiide next the window, the fair captive ia 
lea'ving the tent with the h^alda. The sculptor baa 
aimed at gtvii^ erven a stronger intereil to tbi^par^ 
ing aeene than, the poet desaibes bier» 
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Oft looking back^ dow mqying o'er the strand^** 



by the expression of longing r^[Tet which she throws 
upon her departing lover^ whose horse is held by 
bis attendants. 

The third side, which repreaenta the Greeks sup^ 
plicating Achilles to revenge the death of Pajtro- 
elus, is (^ very inferior sculpture ; and the jburth — 
the principal actions of AchiUea*<*is the work of a 
barbarous age. 

In this apartment there is a very curious inaerip- 
tion in the Palroyrean language, theonfyonelevet 
met with^-dany of the letters are unknown. 

While my companions were admiring an anoi^it 
mosaic, representing Love conquering^ Foree^ or 
little Loves mounted on the subdued Lion, I was 
much amused with a curious basso rilievo of one of 
the Galli, Cybele^s vagabond priests^ (supposed to 
be the Arcbigallus,) in full costume, and surround* 
ed with all the symbols of h^ worship. 
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While exammitig tbem^ I could not rsffatn from 
qpeeiilatiiig upon wbat had become of ttlie sacred 
aboulacnim o^ Cybele, which the RonMins having 
obtained by humUe sapfdication, transported by 
solemn embassy from Pbrygia to Rome. In die 
eoriy ages of Greece, not only Cy bele^ but all its 
deities-— Baodiua, Veitus^* Cupid, and even the 
Ghraoes themselves were represented and worship* 
pad under tbe form of shapeless masses of stone. 
The combined figure in the Zodiac, whidbt still de«* 
agnates Castor and Pollux, shews that they were 
anciently adored under the form of two parallel 
sticks connected tc^ther.* What strikes me with 
admiration in this ist that in the very infancy of 
society, while the arts were unequal even to the ru- 
dest imitation of the human form, sudi abstract and 
poetic ideas as those of Beauty , of Love, of Grace, 
ot that devoted affection wbidi could make an im« 
mortal resign immartality, or share it with tbe be- 
ing he loved |^-<if ^* the Ccmunon Mother,^ of man 
and of Gcea^ion,— Hihould ever have been conceived 
at all — ^much less generally adopted and worship- 
ad« The origin of the Grecian n^ythology, its high 
antiquity, and the complicated and refined ideas it 
involves, considered in a philosc^hical light, would 
tofna a very interesting subject of inquiry.-^But 
to proceed on our way through the Museum of the 
Capitol. 



* S«e the description in Tacitus of the Paphian Venus. 
f Winkdman, Hist, de TArt. lit. 1. 
t PoUuz. 
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On the staiteasei are the twenty-^x fragmeiits of 
the ancient plan of Rdme, which formed the pave- 
ment 6f the Temple of Romuhis and Remiis, or 
the Ohurch of S.S. Cosmo and Damiens. Half way 
up^ is one of those nmnerons statues, generafly 
cirtled Modesty-— the hedd veiled, and the figure 
enveloped, but not concealed, in the thin,' tmnspiu 
rent, clinging drapery. They used to go by the 
name of vestals, and are now supposed, like all 
veiled statues^ to be sepulchral figures. 

In the gallery, you will stop to admire the stri* 
king, but disgusting figure of an did, drunken, 
screaming Bacchante, gi^asping with both hands a 
skin of wine^— the deep despair of the abandoned 
Psyche,— -one of the finest of the daughters of Niobe 
-^the torso of a Discobolus, restored as a fidlmg 
Gladiator— i*the head of Ju{Hter Ammon, — ^thesar- 
ct^agus, with the has relief c£ the Bape ofl^o- 
serptne,-— but more particularly, the infant Her- 
cules strangling, without an effort, the serpents^ 
wbtcb has always seemed to me abefiuttfiil alle* 
gory of Inmxsence destroying Evil, 

Here we have the bust of ^^Seifno Af rtcanus— !^ 
whom i have seen at least six heads, differing iram 
each other in every thing but ugliness ; for every 
bust marked with a scar is invariably called':tbe 
bust of Scipio; but as this is inscii^bed with his 
name, and resembles the bust of green basalt of the 
Palazzo Bospigliosi, which was found in the ruins 
of Linternum, we may contemplate it with the hope, 
at least, that we really behold the portr^t of that 
truly great Roman. 
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Here, too, we haare a bust of Qrut v8«*though he 
who had dared to parocure the head of tlie assassin 
of Ceesar, would probably not long have retained 
his own on bis shoulders: Another of Fompey 
jngiay be genuine, though his nose is somewhat apo* 
jcry phal ; ^--^^ third is oatled Cato the Coisor, 
though ve have-not eren tradition to help us to 
Jiis physiognon>y-^d many more of the famous 
heroes of cl^ Republic, which nothing Could pre* 
vent us from contem[dating with the deepest in* 
terest, except the cQi^yiotioii that they ai'e all^ im« 
postors.*f* But the €ne colossal bust of Mareus 
Agrippa is both beautiful and authcantic. Here, 
too, is a bust you would, perhaps, hardly expect 
to see-^that of Cecrops, King of Athens 1 

I observed a sarcophagus, the sides of which are 
.sculptured, with the education of Bacchus, and his 
first adoration, after having plaQted the vine ; and 
in the centre, a most curious representation of a 
sport celebrated in his hpnour, in which a party 
of men are jumping upon a skin, swelled out with 
wine, and well oiled ; while old Silenus is laugh* 
ing at an unlucky wight who is sprawling on the 
ground, 

* I mean compared with the medal, the impression of 
which may be seen in Maffio Rac. di Stat. tar. 197. Neither 
does it bear the smallest resemblance to the statue at the Pa- 
laszo Spada. 

t Once for all, I must notice the mortifying truths that, 
with scarce an exception, there is no authority for any head 
of Republican date. Pompey, — and even his is dubious,— as 
far. as I remember, is the sole. 
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On a votm altar, of vile scwdptttfe, which now 
serves for a pedestal to a it«l«e 4»f Jove, jmi see 

the Vestal Claiidfa, drawkig aft^r iier the v^ssei 
eon taitiio y the ggamlacruin of Cyfaele, 

Two roons, on the r^lil of ^tte gallery, ^ontsia 
a VDOst cntertainmg variety ci kucriptioiis, inafhle% 
iMtmaes, vases, tec. &e. Of these, I riisll meeaitm 
veiy few, but I cannot altogether pass over a 
beautsfnl hroose vase, feand in th^ sea at Astian, 
which, as the inseription npon it proves, was ^vea 
hy lifithridateSy King ei Pontas, to the Colliagei^ 
Oyasnasiafchfi. There is aSso a noble Grecic nuur. 
UcTase, which gvvesto the room its title of Staaaa 
SA Yaso, encircled with itn sculptured fi^iage «f 
vines, wbidi was fottnd among the rmned tombs 
of the Via Appia — as tf die spirits of "die «laent 
Bomans had been ^qpisffing nectar from 4te hum. 
It is placed ^upon a iBarble pedestal, sculptufed 
with Ihe twelve greatt 'gods--Hi work whidi Win- 
kelman enumerates among the very '4few uDdoid$ted 
monuments of Etruscan art. He remarks, that 
Vulcan, who appears young, and without a beiffd, 
is armed with a ihatchet, with which he as pn^packi^ 
to cleave Jupiter^s skull, in order to help Minerva 
out; -exactly 4tB -the Jbirth-dT Minerva is represented 
on the iEtruscan pateras. But in tliesq, Jupiter is 
always satting; here he is standii^:: i^r eould I 
trace 'any design of breaking his head on the part 
of Vulcan : — ^not to mention that it seems whoBy 
unnecessary, as Minerva is already out, and ap- 
pears on iher legs jn this procession of deities.--^ 
This curious piece of ancient sculpture .basri^p^T 
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rcntly served as the moufth of a wdl, far the nnrks, 
worn by the cords, are still distinctly visible. Thu^^ 
the Biicieiits, vith tiue f«filieinetit a&d taste, earned 
tlie efeabdlishinents ^f the Fine Arts, «veii to th6 
IwRiKblestoonr^^mieBcetof deonaA^^ TfaemeafK- 

est; utensil «ras eiq^t ki its £orm-^tlie pocH'est g«r* 
ment griKsefal in its folds and drapery-^-^^oid the 
ptiodi^dity tof paitntiiig 'laid senlpt^re, with which 
n&i only tkeir vtreels imd poUic buildings, but thcnr 
prtv^ate babittttions f^ere^dcrmed, aaay v^ rsknt our 
uronder aind oixr .diame. Nor were t^ey confined ib 
FMarician wealth. The hiimble dwellings «f an *diK 
aosre Itttfe oouiftry ^sea-]Kirt, such as HeronhiBeuia 
and Bompen) wene adorned with paintings of e^qai- 
ttite beaiity>, tand £iled with statues which must be 
ftr ever the adnMriOwn of every <x>untxy and «very 
age.;*— ^Kflisky in JjovAmi kmiiy the modern inetro^ 
polls of the world, owvAefmog with weakh and 
inxmy, not otee «f the private h«>Q8eB of its wealthy 
ditinens can boast a single piece 43f sculpture. How* 
ever opulent, liG^.ever prodigal, however luxurious, 
it IB rarefy «ai works of art thiA lEngli&binen lavish 
thebweahh*— ^Nor is it their cost that renders them 
ncFw unattainable; for, strange as the ikct may 
aeem, imeient sculpture actually bc^e a higher |»ice 
among the ancients themselves, than it does even 
in the present day.* Yet, notwithstanding the 
extravagimt price of staftues in ancient times^ we 
%ear of one Imndred and sixty different statues of 
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• Hiat. de FArt. liv. 4. c. 7. § 51. 
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bronze being erected in one year to One man* at 
Athens. 

But to return from Athena, whither this Itmg di- 
gression has carried us, to the Museum of the 
Capitol— I must not let pass unnotieedy the fst- 
mous Iliac table. A jovial priest, who was out 
hunting, found it qn the Apfuan Way, at a place 
called ^Uff FraUocaeyf where, it is belieyed, the 
Emperor Claudius had a villa, and this remarkable 
has relief is supposed to be. a work of his reigfi*| 
It is only a small square slab of marUe, though it 
has made so mudi noise in the world; and upon 
it are sc^]ptured the principal iKtions of the Iliad, 
with an ex^danatory inscription in Greek, which 
has been so often translated and commented upon, 
that it is not necessary, for me to say any thing 
about it; a drcumatanoe that is peculiarly fntu^ 
nate, as I do not understand it. 
. Diana Tr^ormis^ is a »naU bnmze sculpture, as 
light and portable-looking as a child^s plajrthing; 
the three. %ures joined together, back to back, in 
the form oi a small triangle. This goddess certain- 
ly forms the Pagan trinity. She is three in one-^ 
here she appears, in hell, on earth, and in heaven, 
at once— -As Proserpine, crowned with the ax rays 



* Demetrias of Phalerias. Vide Pliny, L 34. c. 6. 
. t Formerly Bovillae, viYi&ce the murder of Clodius by Milo 
is supposed to have happened. 

X Winkelman, Hist, del' Art. liy.iy._chi^..8. . The engrar 
Ting and full explanation wiH be found by Foggini, Mus. 
Capit. 1. iv. tav. 68. 
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of the plaiietsy a sarpent in her hiaid--«A9 Hecate^ 
her brows bound witli laurel, holding a key— as 
Diana laicifefa, a lotus flower on her fordead, and 
bearing a torch. In all these varied characters— p 
in the chaste huntress, and iti the motionless Bphe- 
nan idol incased like a nuinuny in mystic symbols, 
who can recognize the same gbddess ? 

Here is a bronze foot df the colossal statue of 
Caius Cestius ; a bronze inscription of Sep. Seve- 
ru8 and Caracalla, (the name of Geta erased,) a 
triumph dT Bacchus, columns, busts, bassi jriUevi, 
cinerary urns, minute images in bronze and alabas- 
ter of gods and goddiesses ; ancient tripods, and 
caoddebras ; besides a hundred little other intereiit. 
ing antiques which will catch your eye. 

I noticed a Btatera» with its waght^ exactly likcr 
our steelyard, which I had no notion was so dasei^ 
cal a thing. . 

In the wall of this room, is the famo|}^ FurieUi 
Mosaic^ found by the Cardinal pf thai; name at 
Hadrian^s Villa, rejn^esenting four dpyes, perched 
on the brim of a large vase or basin, ■. filled with 
water, one of which it drinking from.it. Simple 
aa the subject %$, the taste of the deugn^ is ^oost 
beantifuL It answers so exactly U> JPliny^s descriip* 
tion of the famous Mosne of Sosus in the temple at 
Pergamus, that if not the original, which I confess I 
do not believe, it must at least be considered a copy* 
Winkelman* denies its originality^ from the d\Si* 



* Winkelmui^ Hist^de FArt* lir. yi. disp. 7. 
VOL. II. S £ 



culty of transportation, a reason we can scaqpcly 
hold valid ; but his commentator observes very 
justly, that as Hadrian was remarkable for his care- 
ful preservation of andent works of art, encouraged 
their imitation, and emulated th^ perfection, but 
never carried them off from tfa^ proper possessors 
and ffltuations, (unlike our modem patrons of the 
arts,) it is much more probable that he caused the 
beautiful Mosaic of Sosus to be copied by the best 
artists of his own time, than that he tore it up from 
the Temple of Pergamus, to embellish his own pa- 
lace. 

There is a sarcophagus in this room, adorned 
with a Jbas relief of wretched sculpture, perhaps of 
the fourth or fifth century, but the subject of which 
is very curious. It represents the whole Prome- 
tliean crieation of man. First, we see Prometheus 
moulding the figure out of clay, while Minerva is 
infusing into the lifeless mass, the spirit, in the 
form of a butterfly. Cupid and Psyche embracing 
each other, also represent the union of the body 
and the soul. The four elements, necessary to the 
life of man, surround them, and are figured by 
iGolus blowing his airy horn— Ocean, with. the 
monsters of his watery reign-— Vulcan at his fiery 
forge, and the ^* Common Mother,"*^ raising her 
breast above the ground, with a cornucopia in her 
hand. Man then appears, endowed with life ; and 
the three implacable [Fates, who! attend him from 
the cradle to the tomb, start up by his side. He is 
laid low in death. The Genius of Life, weeping 
over his corpse, extinguishes his torch. The soul, 
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bursting upwards on its butterfiy wings, is conduct* - 
ed to heaven by Mercury. Lastly, we behold Pro- 
metheus suffering the gnawing anguish of remorse, ? 
or the vulture preying on his vitals. It is destroy- 
ed by Hercules. Will it be deemed profane to ' 
find in this a type of our Saviour^s conquest over • 
the penalty of sin ? 

There is a whole room filled with the busts of 
the Emperors and their families, nearly complete. ' 
Even Commodus, an admirable bust, notwithstand- ' 
ing the decree to destroy every image of him, is . 
here ; and the unfortunate Geta, in spite of the 
labours of his brother and murderer, to erase even* 
his name from the earth, still stands by his side, as 
if haunting him in death. . The busts of Genna-: 
nicus, of Nero, and of Poppea, are exquiately 
beautiful. The contrast of the countenance be«^' 
tween Nefo young, and Nero in more advanced 
life, will strike you forcibly ; the beauty of the 
innocent face of Annius Verus, will charm you ; ' 
and the hideous head of Julian the Apostate, will 
puzzle yoii to determine whether the sculpture or 
the subject is the worst The head of Otho, which 
is here, is extremely rare. The fine bust of Ner-? 
va, which hasibeen erroneously reported to be mo*' 
dem, is a genuine antique. So is the head of ¥»• 
iellius^— though most of the busts of that Emperor 
are modern. 

You will never be satiated with admiring the no- 
ble seated statue of Agrippina, the wife of Germa- 
nicus. Yet the Agrippina of Naples is perhaps^ su- 
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petior eTen to ihisk It realises our l^kest ooiioqp* 
tioDS of the august dignity of an ancieiit Bomaa 
matron* 

The bassi rilieid on the walls, of Persens liberar 
ting Andromeda, and Endymion sleepng, are full 
of grace, and beauty* 

The basn rilievi in the next room, (the Stanza 
Ai JFBof^) fri6in tbdr subjects^ rather than their 
execution, afforded me great Mitertainraent. Among 
them are, a woman teachmg a cat to dance,, while 
she phiys upon the lyre to itf .poor Grimalkin trying 
all die time vainly to reach two birds suspended 
orer its head— -Calliope teaclung Orpheus to ]day 
iqmn the lyre, before the image .of a man, whom 
the strains seem to animate with liia^— Esculapius 
and Hygna, laying their heads together ; and, in 
the Vigs%X^ the cmisequences net uncommon of such 
oonsultations,-f*a funeral procession. There are 
many more; but I. was particularly struck with the 
tragedy of the death of Meki^r* The uncles, 
l^erced with thdr death-wounds^— 4iis infuriated 
moth^ burning the £stal brand, to idiich the life 
of her aon i& attached,-«-Iiis fSBonting form fallii^ 
on theL^eoudiy and his beloved Atalanta vainly 
weqping over him,— altogether form a subject ^ 
the h^^beat interest, but whiiji is, perhaps,, better 
adiq[ited to.painting than to sculpture; thou^ ne 
modem pmnter could do it justice. 
. In the middle bf the room is jdaced an exqui- 
sitely beautiful little bronze statue of a youth, seat^ 
ed in a meditative po8ture,->»4i model of. juvenile 



beatity. It is supposed to represent one of the 
twelve CcmSU.* 

As to the philosophers, some of the most inte- 
resting, such as Virgil, and Cicero, and Seneca, 
are purely suppodtidous. There is not a head of 
any poet or philosopher of the Augustan age, that 
we know to be genuine. The authenticity of some 
of the Greeks is ascertained, either from having 
been found with the ancieiit inscriptions of theit 
names upon them, or from being prototypes 6f 
others so authenticated. The Homers, m there 
tire several, ai^ the very heads your fancy would 
pouttray for the old Blind Bard, die Father of 
Poetry* I understand they were identified iritli 
the Apotheosis of Homer, formerly in the Colonha 
Palace; and if '(which is probable) no bust was 
reidly taken of him in life, this seems, at least, to ' 
have been the head current ahiong the ancients, as 
Homer; just as the posthumous picture <^ Shake- 
speare passes among us. Aristides is known from 
the incomparable statue at Naples. Socrates can 
never be mistaken. Metradorus, Epicurus, Pia>- 
dar, Anacreon, and some others, are also ascertain- 
ed. The little bronze and bearded bust of Demos- 
thenes, found in Herculaneum, has identified the 
great orator. Sappho had a good right to be here'; 
but how Cleopathif got amongst these Gredan 



* Priests institnted by Amnnliu. ' 
f I need scareely observe^ there k no autliarity fer the 
nune this bust and many <tf the otheni bear. 
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saires. we cannot ffuess. Her ndehbour, Aspasaa^ 

turned out of it now. The Platos are all reoogni- 
2ed to be heads of barbarians, notwithstanding th«r 
philosophic name inscribed below* The last of 
these busts, that of Faemo, an architect of Cremona, 
is one of the (now) rare works of Michael Angelo. 
I dare not tell you, that I think I have seen busts 
as fine, by less celebrated hands, and therefore I 
will say nothing of it. 

In the great hall, one is struck with the modesty 
of Clement XII., in having taken two Victories 
from the Triumphal Arch of Marcus Aurdius^ to 
support his coat of arms ! It must, indeed, be ac 
knowledged, that ihe Popes want no trumpeter. 
Every little ,thing they make or. mend, be it a wood- 
en door, or a leaden cistern, or a few stone steps, or 
a little bit of brick wall, is marked with tbdir mur 
nificenza I These multiplied munificenzc^s of every 
Pope, as far as large ^It letters can prove it, stare 
you in the face in Bomcj on.all sides, wherever you 

MP* 

By their munificenzor^^two columns of giaUo 

antico, from the neighbourhood, of the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, support the principal niche. But 
the sculptures, in the middle of the room, first at- 
tract the eye, Jupiter, in nero antico marble, is, 
after all, but poor^ — and, indeed, I have never any 
^here seen a fine statue of the great thunderer. Es- 
culapius is no better. The young Hercules (veiled) 
in pietra parogone^* found on the Aventine, looks 

* Commonly called touch^stone. 
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fat aiid puffy, rather than strong ; but the famous 
FurieUi Centaurs, I admire extremely; indeed 
more, I suppose, than I ought; for Winkehnan, 
(and, of course, ail the critics echo him,) ^ves them 
«mall praise, though he dees not mention in which 
way they displease him, and only ^observes, that 
they have anciently borne children on their backs, 
which is evident fh>m the holes* The oldest, who 
bears the pedum in his hand, is thought to be 
Chiron carrying AchiUes on his back, to instruct 
him in horsemanship and the chace« He looks 
back at the infant hero, with a joyous and trium- 
phant air. The other is dejected,' and apparently 
vanquished ; his hands are bound behind his back. 
I was much charmed with the life and spirit, the 
action, the freedom, and the grace, of these two 
beautiful Centaurs. They are in dark grey mar- 
-ble, were found in Hadrian^s villa, and are inscri* 
bed with the names of two Greek artists, supposed 
-to. be of his own time. 

A fine, but unknown consular statue, is foolishly 
4;alled Marius, though, from his countenance, his 
air, and his action, it is obvious that he is an orator 
and a philosopher; and the rude unlettered soldier 
was neither. Some critics call it a sepulchral figure. 

The Amazons are fine. One of the heads is mo- 
dem. Both, as usual, represent wounded Amazons; 
indeed, so close is the resemblance between all these 
statues, that we cannot but suppose they have been 
all taken from one or two celebrated ancient models, 
as well as most of the Fauns, Dianas, Venuses, Cu- 
pids, Bacchuses,*&c. which, without vaiiation of at- 
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titiide or cMDoeptKMi) crowd everj nuieuiii. Tbexe 
were three riral slatues of AmascNis,'— the pnidiic- 
ttoDB of Cduiaa, Pdyditb, and Pbidias,«^tbe fiune 
of which ha3 oome down to our times. 

The drapery of the fine Gnaokui statue of laus 
knotted on the breast, and falling in gtaoMi fiMs 
to the feet, is singularly beautiful* She wears the 
fringed ftcfbtm^ or mantkj to denote her eastern 
«jLtniction-**^he Greoiaas wore it plain. All the 
itataes of this goddess, in Winte marble^ are of Ae 
time of the Empire, after her wmiAip was adopted 
in Borne, and are, for the most part, the work of 
Greek artists; but this is by far the finest 

The ancient bronze, and onoe gilded Hercules, 
found in or near the Forum Boarium, with his head 
too small for his body, looks rather awkward and 
ungainly. 

The old shrivelled crying Gn)ne-**wliether she be 
a P^xi^kc^* a Hecuba, or any of the otheir innu- 
merable descriptions of ugly old women, it ia posaU 
ble she may be^s dertainly good of the kind, that 
is, well executed, though a disagreeable subject, I 
must pass by Antoninus Pius, with the dvk crown 
be deserred so well ; the Altar of Fortune, on which 
■diat goddess, who is now as ever the object of men*a 
wm'i^ip-^ reptesented, seated on her thtone, 
crowned with har diadem^ holding in her left hand 
the cornucopia, and in her right the rudder^ with 



* This is not ^robsbb^ benass liwBe hil«d nu^ 
4teit hijr «' stresnui^ t^ ths fmihled air/' ^nd thu old 
jnan has hcr's bound up. 
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^hick At turns the world. I must pass by the 
pedestal, cm which the birth aad csonoealtnent of 
Jove^ tte stupidity of old Saturn, in swallowing a 
4rtone instead of his son— the din raised by the Co- 
rybantes to stiie bis cries--4he care taken to suckle 
bim by his four4boted nurse Amalthea; and, fi- 
nally, his exaltation to the throne of heared, are 
aU Tery minutely represented. I &ust pass by 
many diings^^ut I must stop for one moment, at 
the finest statue in this room, and one which has 
never receiTed its due share of encomium. It is 
the fine figurie of a man i^peakuig, with drapay 
round the lower part of the body only, in ah easy 
graceful attitude, one foot resting on a raised stcme, 
or stepj and his finger held up as if to enforce at- 
tentmu It is called a professor of the gymnasdc 
art, or the master of an academy of gladiators, ia- 
atmeting his disciples. It is an admirable statue, 
and unk}ue ; but Harpocrates, that little mysteri- 
ous god, with his brimming comuco[na in his hand, 
his brow adorned with the lotus flower, and his 
expres»ve finger pressed upon his lip, enjoins me 
siloiGe. Plainer dian words can speak, bis gesture 
tells me how fat and flourishing he has grown by 
holding his tongue. I dare say you wish I would 
follow his example ; but few of my sex evec did^ 
and I shall go on to talk of the room where the jo- 
cund fa«in, (in rosso antico,) eyeing the tempting 
bunch of grapes^ which he holds suspended in his 
hand, and surrounded with his goat, his pedum^ 
and his basket, looks the hapfnest of created beings. 
But notwithstanding the symmetry of his finely 
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formed limbs, you will soon turn from hun to one 
of the finest statues in the world*— Cupid bending 
bis bow. Its unrivalled grace, its faultless perfec- 
tion, and its truly celestial beauty of form, are, m- 
deed, a triumph of art. The Apollo Belvidere, 
and a few other great statues excepted, I am dis- 
posed to think this one -of the finest exemplifica- 
tions of the beau ideal in existence* It is an an- 
cient copy ftom the famous masterpiece of Praxite- 
les, of Cupid bending his bow, which was destroyed 
in the age of Titus. I have seen one>copy in Eng- 
land, and there is another in the Villa Albani ; but 
this is incomparably the finest It is one of the few 
statues Xhat I can return 'to gaze at, day after day, 
with still increasing delight and admiration.; I am 
no oonnoisseur-^but few, very few, I believe, re- 
ceive more pleasure from works of art, whether in 
punting or sculpture, when of first-rate excellence. 

I was delighted with the beauty and playful 
sweetness of a smiling ^rl with a dove,---a personi* 
fication of Innocence; a child playing with a mask ; 
and, more especially, an urchin struggling with a 
swan, which Winkelman instances as a peculiarly 
beautiful sculpture of infancy. 

One of the &nest bassi rilievi in the world— the 
battle of the Amazons^is on a sarcophagus in this 
room. Critics all agree, that the generality of sar- 
cophagi, (and indeed of bas-reliefs, whidii for the 
most part have been cut out of the sides of sarco- 
phagi,) are works of the declining periods of art; 
but this beautiful piece of sculpture is. an exception. 
Opposite to it staqds another sarcophagus, well wor- 
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thy notice, though of very inferior sculpture. It 
represents the nocturnal vtdt of Diana to the sleeps 
ing Endymion. The goddess descends from her 
car, led by the Loves— « winged Genius restrains 
the fiery steeds. At the other end, by a liberty 
common in basso rilievo, she mounts it again to de« 
part, casting back her looks of love on the uncon-* 
scious shepherd, over whose drooping form, moth- 
winged slumber still hovers. The Earth,— 'personi* 
fied in a female form, whose bust is raised above the 
ground, beneath the wheels of Diana'^scar; and a 
man tending Endymion^s flock, complete the com* 
position. 

:. There is a very amusing bas-relief hese of the 
triumph of Cupid over the Gods. It seems to 
have formed a part of a frieze, and is left imperfect. 
We see, first, a car drawn by rams, in which this 
roguish god is carrying off the spdls of Mercury ; 
then follow, in a car drawn by stags, those of the 
chaste Diana herself; in a car, drawn by tyga^, 
those of Bacchus ; and in another, drawn by hippo^ 
griffs, those of Apollo* 

I must not quit this room, without mentioning 
a more recondite, though less amusing, piece of an- 
tiquity — the table of bronze, on which is inscribed 
the " royal law,'' found near St John Lateran's, in 
which. the Roman Senate decree to Vespasian su» 
preme power. 

You now enter the last r6om, in which you will, 
for a long time, see nothing but the Dying Gladi- 
ator. It is, of its kind, the finest statue in- the 
world. The learned connoisseur, and the untaught 
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peasants, whom you mqr see anembled rouiid it 
oi Sundaysy are equally atnidL wkh its firakleas 
fuerfectiou. It is one of the finest of femis, as fir 
as mere oorporeal fonnataon can go; hut, unlike 
most of the oelebratad worics of ancient ar^ there 
is no ideal beautyy no expresnon of those fa%h qu»A 
lities and attrHbutes, that qiriag from the soul. It 
is Nature, pure Nature, that anrests so forcihly 
our deepest JBympi^y, It is not a god nor ahem, 
but a man*--«nd a man of siervile oon£tion and uoh 
elevated mind, that we behold. The whole ^cprea* 
sion of the head and fiffure proves it llie hands 
and the soles of the feet are hard and homy with 
labour, and a rope is knotted round the iieek* He 
seems endeavouring to suppress the expreswm of 
^gony; not a sigh, not a groan escapes him ; unsnb* 
dued in ipirit, it is his body, not his mind, that 
yidds; but the hand of death is upon him^ his life* 
blood trickles slowly and fedbly from the wound in 
bis side ; he sinks in that last dreadful faintness of 
ebbing life^ which all must sooner or later fed. He 
still supports himself with difficulty upon his iaik 
mg arm, but his limbs have lost their force ; his 
bristling hair and agonized face, express the dreads 
fill workings of present suffering, and the inward 
conviction of approaching death. He is lying upon 
a shield; a short sword^ or dagger, beade him, and 
a broken horn. 

The critics seem to agree, that diis statue can- 
not represent a gladiator, because, at the period 
when this great work of Grecian art must have been 
produoed) Greece had no glacGators; neither were 
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tbe dAM tmd Ae ^ort fvrord, t!iat lie hjlm tade^ 
the proper armn of gladiators; and yet we itiaw 
that the Secutores, in their oombata with the Reiiariiy 
fought with swords^-^whether long or short aeems^ 
unoertain,— 4iiid with 8hieidft*-and why may they 
not have been such as these?* The ooid round tHK* 
neck, and tbe horn, perplex them ; but it appeaiv^ 
fhsm an ancient Greek inscription, that the heralds 
of the 01yin{He Games had a cord tied round theip 
necks, and gave the signal for their (iomniencenieilt 
by Mowing a horn ; nay, this very inscription was 
affixed upon the statue of a herald, who was also a 
victor in these games ;"!- so that the sti^ue we now 
see may also combine both characters, and repre- 
sent a herald and a wouiided combatant. The mus- 
tachios, also, puszle the antiquaries; for they main* 
taiil, diat the Greeks, even in the ancient times^ 
when they wore beards, never wore mustaehios; 
and that, therefore, this is not a Greek, but a bar- 



^'Fliny utj^, the portieos cf the temples erected to the 
dandiaa tnd Domitlan ftniilie^ were adorned with statues^ 
the work of a fi^eedman of Nero^ repreaenti^ the most oele* 
brated gladiators of those days. The Apollo Belvidere is 
now beUeved to be a work of the age of Neroj.and^ if so^ the 
same age may have produced this statue^ and it may repre- 
sent a barbarian gladiator^ (for barbarians were trained to 
these cruel sports.) Nero's visit to Greece seems to rmder 
this supposition more probable; so also does the drcumstance 
of its having been fbundin the same ^t with the ApoHa 
Belvidere and the Fighting Gladiator^ at Antium, on the site 
of Nem's favourite villa. 

t Winkelman, liv. vL chap. 2. § S4. 
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harian ;— nay , some late critics have maintaiiied; 
that it 18 a barbarian chief, — but the eord round 
the throat is of itself a sufiident refutadra gS such 
an idea* 

Winkdman conjectures that it may re^Nresent- 
Copieas, the herald of EurystlieneSy ^' the most fa« 
mous herald of Gredan mythology,^ who was mas« 
sacred by the Athenians while attempting to force 
away the descendants of Hercules from the altar of 
Mercy; and for whose murder a solemn feast of 
expiation continued annually to be held at Athens, 
even in the days of Hadrian. But as Copreas, be-*^ 
ing a Greek, could not have bad whiskers, this sta* 
tue cannot represent him. 

Indeed, these unfortunate whiskers come in the 
way in every possible supposition, excepting one« 
There was a statue, celebrated even in the brightest 
period of ancient sculpture, the work of Ctesilaus^* 
^} the statue of a wounded and dying man,^ The 
description*}* exactly answers to this statue. This is 
^ a wounded and dying man ;''-:-Why may not this 
be the statue? It is not probable that there would 
be two great masterpieces of ancient art, represent* 
ing *' two wounded or dying men ;'" or, if so, that 
Pliny would have noticed one only. Nor is it pro- 
bable that la sculpture of such pre-eminent exceL 
ience would be passed over unnoticed by Pliny, 
Pausanias, and all the ancient writers who have 



* A celebrated Grecian sculptor^ who is supposed to have 
lived about the 62d Olympiad, 
t Pliny Hist. Nat. Kb. xxxiv. c. 19. 4« 
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described works of art; and there is no other de- 
scription in any author that can apply to it, except* 
ing of this masterjnece of Ctesilaiis. The style, 
too, answers to that date. 

I am therefore inclined to think it probable, that 
this statue is either the original, or a fine ancient 
copy of the famous *^ wounded and dying man"" of 
Ctesilaiis.* 

But be it what it may, " the Dying Gladiator'^ 
will always be accounted one of the finest pieces of 
sculpture that time has spared. Statuary has, in- 
deed, bequeathed few of its ancient treasures to us. 



• Wheelman's objection is worth stating, from its ab- 
surdity : — ^' Je crois que cette figure (that of Ctesilaiis) r^ 
presentoit un heros, parceque Je m imagiTie, que Tartiste n' 
auroit pas voulu descendre a traiter des sujets, d'un ordre in- 
ferieur, atteQdu que son grand merite consistoit, suivant PKne, 
k donner encore plus de noblesse aux caracteres nobles."— Vide 
WiNKELMAK, 1. tI. c. 9.— Wluch, in plain English^ is as mncb 
as to say, " Pliny indeed sayfi it was the statue of a wddnded 
and dying man/'-*but he is wrong,— he does not mean what 
he say& It must have been the statue of a wounded and dy« 
ing hero; because, as Ctesilaiis was remarkable for giving 
great nobleness to noble figures, he never would condescend 
to make the statue of a man. It was not noble enough for 
him* 

If it had been the statue of a wounded and dying hero, 
PHny would have said it was the statue of a wounded and dy« 
ing hero; nay, he would probably have said of what hero. 
But as he says it was the statue of a ^^ wounded and dying 
man," I shall believe it was the statue of a " wounded and 
dying man." 
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and we are vainly left to regret that only a feir 
scttmd « PragHiento'' of that hetyenly art 

" Float down the tide of yean^ 
** An, buoyant on &e stoimy mam, 
** A parted wreck appears.'^* 

. I must not trust myself to describe tbe exquisite- 
ly beautiful groupe of Cupid and Psyche, which 
stands in this room, nor even to mention the far in- 
ferior, but extremely fine statues with which it is 
filled. The Flora, which Winkelman supposes not 
to be that goddess^ but the portrait of some beauti- 
ful woman, under the image of Spring,— the Venus, 
the finest in Rome, — ^the Juno,-— the beautiful An* 
tinous, in the heroic style,— -the Andnous as an 
Egyptian priest, or rather deity, as worshijqied at 
AndndS, so much extolled by the critics, — and the 
admirable ancient copy of the celebrated Faun of 
Praxiteles. The head of Alexander the Great 
has been sett on awry with great care, by the re* 
•timers, in order to prove it to be his; notwitb* 
standing which, it is the fashion now to doubt it. 
For my part, I fully believe it, because it bears a 
strong resemblance to the ancient gems of undoubt- 
ed authenticity, and because his is a head that once 
seen can never be xnistaken. We are told, that 
Apelles only had the right of painting it, Lysippus 
of casting it in bronze, and Pyrgotelus of engra- 
ving it in gems ; but history is silent as to the name 
of its privileged sculptor in marble.-f^ 

• Su: Walter Scott. 

t Winkehnan, Hist, de TArt^ Uy. ▼!. chap. 3, who quotes 

Pliny in support of the fact. 

8 
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In looking back on the contents of this Museum, 
I should, say, that the finest works it contains, are 
the Osiris and Isis, the Furietti Centaurs, the Pro- 
fessor of the Gymnastic Art, the seated statue of 
Agrippina, and of the Camillus, the Child playing 
with a Swan, the Cupid bending his Bow, the Cu- 
pid and Psyche, and the Dying Gladiator;* toge- 
gether with the noble marble vase, and its pedestal; 
the Mosaic of the four Doves, the beauty of which 
was oonunemorated by Pliny ; and the bas reliefs of 
the dispute between Agamemnon and Achilles, the, 
Nine Muses, and the Battle of the Amazons, which 
are instanced by Winkelman as three, out of the 
six, most beautiful bas reliefs in the world. 



* I fotfpi to mention that this statue was admirably rest9« 
red by. Michael Angelo. A part of one foot and arm^ one 
hand, and some other minuter morsels^ are replaced in the 
true spirit of the original* It Is said to have been found at 
Nettuno^ or Antium^ in the same spot where the Apollo was 
discovered ; sad, like it^ probably adorned Nero's favourite 
villa. Thex^ also was found die Bc^-ghesoj or Fighting Qla« 
diator. 
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LETTER LIX. 



THE PAINTINGS AND THE PALAZZO DE' CONSEllVA- 

toki in the capitol ^academy of st luke — 

Raphael's st luke— Raphael's skull. 



From the Museum of Sculpture, at the Capitol, 
we must now proceed to that of Paintings which is, 
however, of very inferior interest. It is contained 
in the opposite Palazzo de' Conservatori,* in which 
are also some remarkable anti(]^uities. Crossing 
the Piazza by the Equestrian Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, we enter the court. All here reminds us 
of the grandeur of ancient Rome. Opposite to us 
sits Rome triumphant. At her feet weeps a cap- 
tive Province. By her side stand two prisoner bar- 



* The Conservatori^ are officers appointed to keep the 
streets^ roads^ public buildings^ &c.^ in proper repair and or- 
der. They seem^ in some degree^ to fulfil the office of the an- 
cient iBdiles. They sometimes give great public feasts at the 
Capitol^ to the cardinals and nobility^ as if in imitation of 
those which were formerly offered up here to Jupit^^ and the 
gods, but really eaten by the priests and the senators. 
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barian kings ; their mutilated hands bear dreadful 
proof of her own barbarism ; for it is evident, on in- 
spection, that they.represeat captives whose hands 
have been cut off.* , f 

The.ooiirt is strewed with fragments of colossal 
figures of gods and emperors, of the most enor- 
mous size. Caesar and Augustus stand entire. At 
the bottom of the staircase, is placed. the modera 
imitation:of that ancient Bostral Column of Caius 
Duillius in the Forum, that commemorated the 
first naval triumph Rome ever obtained. A por* 
tion of the ^cient inscription, which was found in 
making an excavation, i^ fixed in it. The whole 
was done under the direction of Michael Angelo* 
While this reminds us of the early days of Repubr 
lican glory, and the relievo of Curtius plunging 
iuto the gulf, recalls the great sacrifices of Roman 
patriotism,— *the beautiful sculptures from the Tri« 



* One of them has been cut off above the elbow^ the other 
at the wrist. They are smooth and polished^ and the drapery 
tofOidiies them so dosdy^ that it is evident they were originally 
formed so. According to Winkehnan^ (lib. vi. chap. 6,) they 
represent Thiadan kings^ of a people called Scordisd, and in 
the note it is asserted^ on the authority of Florus^ that the 
Romans cut off the hands of all their Thracian prii^pners^ and 
sent them back into their own country^ to strike its inhabit- 
ants with terror. It is also recorded^ that Quintus Fabius 
Maximus cut off the hands of all the Roman deserters in Sicily. 
Val. Max. 1. ii. c. 7. 

We shudder at such horrors; and while we see that the 
most civilized of Pagan states far surpassed in cruelty the most 
barbarous of Christian nations^ we bless the Divine Spirit of 
that religion which has worked the diange. 
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unqrfial Afdh of Marcus Attvelius, cottimeiiMmrte 
one of tibe proudest periods of h^ em]^, aad 
of tliose inde«xteiided eooqoests that subdued the 
worid* 

We observed two Egyptisa idols, mmilar to thow 
ia the <qiposite court, and a remarkably fine ammsl 
groupe cf Greciaii seu^ttors^Mi Ikm sprucing on 
the back of a home ; its tusks elosed in the back of 
the animal. Though now defective, it is said to 
have been ittstored by Michael Angeto, who admired 
it particularly. 

An ugly and headless image df a monkey in bo* 
salt in this court, bears an impudrat inscripticm in 
Greek, that <^ Phidias and Ammonicus the son of 
Phidias made it^*-and Winkelman, though he ac- 
knowledges the inscription has every mark of be* 
ing a forgery, and that the sculpture of the mon- 
key itsdf is << mepristMe^ yet, having got an idea 
into his head» that a colony of Greeks once esta* 
blifihed themselves in a part of Aftica, so infested 
by monkeys, that they took the name of ^^ Grm 
PUhejCUMM^ next supposes that they took to wor- 
shippbg monkeys, and^inally, arrives at the pre- 
posterous conclusion, that this frightful, object was 
made by Phidias, for an object of adoration to these 
same *^ Grec9 PiihecusinsT* However, it appears 
that there never were any such Greeks, and that 



'^ Je suis done porte a croire que le singe du Capitole a ete 
un olgiet de la veneration des Gzecs Pithecnsins."— Hist de 
FArt, lib. iv. c 6. § S3. 
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Diodonis Skulus only si^s, such a name would 
faave suited the barbarous inhabitants of that mon-. 
key4nfe8ted and monkey-worriiipping oountry^^ not 
that they actually assumed it, much less that they 
were Greeks. The colossal head and hand of brc»ize 
in tins court, are erroneously reputed to be frag* 
ments of a statue of Conunodus* 

After ascending the staircase, we pass through 
two rooms, and in the third, which is adorned with 
a fine frieze, painted by Daniel di Volterra, repre* 
senting the Triumph of Marius, we find the bronze 
statue of the Wolf and Twins, supposed to be the 
same which Cicero states to havie been struck by 
lightning on the Captol, previous to the murder of 
Julius Csesar. This Wolf, however, (for the Twins 
are modem,) was found at the Church of St Theo- 
dore, in the Forum below. It has a fracture in the 
inside of die hind leg, but it seems to me almost im* 
possible that the lightning should have struck it in 
such a part, and in no other. This Wolf is one of 
the few genuine productioils of Etruscan art which 
remain to our days. It may be of very high antir 
quity, for evep from the be^nning, Rome was 
ludomed with statues of bronze : a fact-*-curiou8', 
not merely as proving the early period at which 
the fine arts had attained to this degree of perfec- 
tion in Italy^ but the refinement of the people, who, 
in the ii>fancy of society, sought those embellish- 
ments of sculpture which are usually the latest ap- 



* Vide Note 8d, to § 64. c. 6. L iv. Hist de VAi^ 
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pendages of civQizalion and polished life. The sta- 
tue of RomuluBv crowned by Victoiy, in a triumphal 
car drawn by four horses,^ and the statues of the 
successive Kings of ^ome in theX]!apitoI — ^the statue 
of Hordtius Codesf in the Forum, and the Eques- 
trian statue of Clelia} in the Via Sacra, were con- 
temporary with the persons in whose h<HiQur they 
were erected^ and several of them were still stand- 
ing, and still admired in the ages of Augustus§ and 
of Piiny.|{ They were idl of bronze, and undoubt- 
edly all executed by Etruscan artists. The bronze 
colossal statue of Apollo, made from the helmets 
and cuirasses of the conquered Samnites, was even 
thought worthy to adorn the library of the temple 
of Augustus,^ 

The beautiful bronze statue of Martins, the diep- 
berd boy; pulling the thorn out of his foot, and the 
figure of one of the Camilli, are admirable, but they 
iEtre the only other sculptures in the room worth 
notice ; unless you wish to see the pretended bust 
of the elder Brutus, the liberator of Rome, stand- 
ing by that of Julius Csssar, its enslaver. 

The next room is almost entirelj^ occupied with 
the Fasti Consulares«»the succession of consuls, 
found near the three cdiumns of the Comitium, in 
the Forum. 

In the fifth chamber you are shewn two andent 



* Dionys. Halic. L ii. p. 112. t Idem. 1. iv. p. 221. 

X Idem. 1. V. p. 284. § Sen. Consolat. ad Marciam. 

II Plin. lib. 34. f Plin. 1. 34. c. 6. 
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bronzes of the Sacred Geese, irliose clamour awaken- 
ed Manlius, and pces^rr^ Rome from the Gauls ; 
which reminded us that Rome, on the same spot,* 
was betrayed by a woman, and saved by a goose ; 
but these geese on more accurate inspection turn 
out to be ducks. 

The Medusa^s Head, by SflcaiUy apieoe of sculp- 
ture generally nuidi admiied, is h^e. The por« 
tcaii of Mictwel Angelo, by himself, is extremely 
iftteresting, although some doubt has lately been 
thrown on its authenticity. There is a Holy Fa- 
mily, by Giulio Romano, said to be very fine ; but 
the light is so bad, I have never yet been able to 
see it. There is— one of the many absurdities of 
Roman Museums — a, bust, said to be of Appius 
Claudius (the blind,) in rosso antico — a material 
wholly unknown to the Romans in his simple re- 
publican age. 

The frieze of the sixth chamber is painted in 
fresco, by Annibale Caracci, with the achievements 
of Scipio ; and the last chamber is painted in fresco, 
by Pietro Perugino, and adorned.with two unknown 
statues, christened Cicero and Vicgil. 

In the little chapel beyond, a fresco of the Eter- 
nal Father,, in the ceiling, by Annibale Caraoci ; 
and the Altar-piece, by Avanzino Nemi, are worth 
notice. 

The paintings in this palace, which fill three 



* The Tarpeian rock^ which received its name from the 
treachery of Tarpeia. 
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roonift^ have been the most ill-used ocdlection that 
ever was made, and thon^ reaUy the works of some 
of the best masters, they present the most black, 
battered, and forlorn appearance, that can well be 
imagined. A little cleaning and Tarnish* might if 
something for them, but many of them are ine» 
paraUy injured. There are some, indeed, the de- 
stniction of whidi exdtes little negret Amongst 
these may, perhaps, be reckoned the large and b- 
faomred productions of Pi^ro da Cortona, whidi 
abound here ; though his Triumph of Bacchus is 
a prettjr compositioa, rich, various, and dassicai. 
His Rape of the Sabines, Death of Darius, &&) 
have also consoderabie merit* It is the flEishisn to 
ay him down so unmercifully, that nobody will 
even look at his works ; and I must own, I never 
had any great pleasure in than myself^ nor have I 
the smallest desire to vindicate himfrom the op- 
probrium he labours under so justly^ of being the 
first corruptar of painting, the begioner of that 
rapid descent we have since made down the hill of 
taste. Still, I think he is too outrageously vilified ; 
and I am sure that, however inferior he may bsito 
die great masters who preceded him, Italy can pro- 
duce BO artist now to compare with him. 

His productions have catainly some leamuig, 



* Since the publication of the first edition 4^ this wcnrk^ 
the author has been informed^ that the paintings in ifiis 
gallery liave been reoeally cleaned and re-artanged* 
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but. little taste or genius. We can point out no 
glaring faults in design or composition, but we feel 
the absence of that which constitutes perfection. 
He draws good figures, but they want expression. 
He breathes no interest^ no soul, no charm of na^ 
ture, or ideal beauty, into them. His colouring 
wants truth, and his lights effect. 
. Let us tarn from them to N. Poussin^s Triun^ph 
of Flora, which, faded and injured as it is, is still a 
most beautiful composition. His Orpheus. playing 
on the Lyre, surrounded by Nymphs and Loves, 
is extremely fine, yet it has some faults of execu^ 
tion which seldom occur in so careful a master. ; 
' Domenichino^s Sybil is a ma8ter-]»ece of paint-i 
ing. Its rival, the Sybil of Guerdno, has not the 
saiQe high character of inspiration,in the beamingeye; 
and the half sundered lip. She is at rest, unmoved 
by those stormy passions and that shuddering jsense 
of coming evils, which are the curse of the prophetic 
spirit. . But there is in her eye that settled sadness 
natjUral to one who can penetrate the darkness of 
futurity, and see all its crimes and sorrows. - Like 
most of the others, this beautiful painting has been 
much injured, . / 

Ouido^s Bacchus and Ariadne is unfinished, a|id 
it would, perhaps, have been quite as well for his 
fame if.it had never been begun. The drawing is 
bad, and the colouring worse. We must suppose 
it one of the many paintings which he dashed off to 
pay his gambling debts. His Beatified Spirit is far 
superior, yet still it seems to want something of ce« 

2g 
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lestial and glorified beauty, that, in Ins happier mo* 
ments, be could have given it. His 8t Sebastian^ 
though extremdy fine, is inferior to that at the Co- 
totma palace. A clever gypsey, telling a ally yottth 
bis fortune, at the same time Ae is cheating hiM 
oat of it, is one of Caravaggio*s admirable produc- 
tions. It is much injured, and not quite so gdod 
^ a duplicate I have somewhere seen of it He 
ought never to have painted any but such subjects 
as these. 

A beautiful Holy Family, by Benvenuto €rto>- 
fS^; another, Very small, by AlbiuK^^the Siek Han 
waiting by the pod for the moving of the waters, a 
beautiful little composition by tknneniciuno, a land- 
teape by the same^^the Rape of Europa, by Pan! 
Veronese--iiearly invirible from dirt and injury, but 
remiildii^r me through it all, of his splendid Europa 
in the Doge^s palace at Yeiiice'-^AgOBtino Caraedf^ 
Commu^M of St Jerome, diminished from his great 
painting at BoIogfia-^-^hei^ and several more by 
Guercino, A. Car&6ci, Francesco Mola, &c. are well 
Worth your attention ; but I will spare you any far^ 
ther emimeratioa of them. 

I must, however, when here, carry yoii down 
into the Forum to the Academy of* St Luke. This 
society of sculptors, paintef^i, architects, atid en- 
graven^*--of all, in short, who practice the arts 'of de^ 
sign, male and female,'*^p6siess for iheir Academy, 
two mean, uhitnposing looking apartments, behind 
the church of th^r patron saint. One of th^mis 
filled with models^ designs, &e. some of .whieh Are 
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hy Michaei Ai^lo ; the other^ by a ooUeotion tf 
(MHiitiiigs, cfaiefiy coBi|id6ed c£ the works of the mo- 
duli Roman artkts^ and tlierefore not pre^enliiieiit 
in their merit. The specimens of the great masters, 
which chiefly consist of a few little Claudes, Salva- 
tor Rosas, Poussins, && &c. are by no means first- 
rate. 

Some of these, however, and some of the modern 
ones, such as the paintings of Angelica Eauffman, 
you may find pleasure in seeing, though none in 
hearing described. The famous picture in this 
Academy is RaphaePs St Luke painting the Vir- 
giu^s portrait* In this admirable work, Raphael 
has realized his own conceptions of an artist St 
Luke has all the fire, the glow, die inspiration, of 
commanding genius. It struck me with the most 
extraordinary admiration the first time I beheld it. 
I was then fresh from England, where, excepting 
the Cartoons, we have nothing worthy of the name 
of Raphael— -I had seen none of the treasures of 
his genius which Rome contains, and I actually 
dreamt of this figure. 

The skull of Raphael b preserved here, under a 
glass case ! — I suppose this must be a transporting 
sight to Messrs Gall and Spurzheim, and all their 
disciples, but to me it was rather a shocking one. 
I had no pleasure in viewing the eyeless sockets. 



OriginaUy the altar-piece in the Church of St Liike. 
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the grinning mouth, the mouldering vaoant bones, 
that once beamed with inteiligenoe and beauty--** 
and hearing that this was B^pbael. 
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